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AUTHOR’S DEDICATION 


Mv DEAR Sister, — 

^Ycre an} one to ask }Our countr}mcn in India what has been 
their greatest source of pleasure while there, perhaps nine in ten would 
say, the letters which they rcccne from their sisters at home These, 
of all things perhaps, tend most to link our afiections wath home b} 
filling the landscapes, so dear to our recollections, with c\er \ar}ing 
groups of the family circles, among whom our infanc} and our boyhood 
ha\e been passed , and among whom we still hope to spend the winter 
of our da}s 

They haae a aery happy facility m making us familiar with the new 
additions made from time to lime to the dramaits pttsonce of these 
scenes after we quit them, in the character of husbands, wi\es, chil- 
dren, or friends , and, while thus contributing so much to our happi- 
ness, they no doubt tend to make us better citizens of the w orld, and 
servants of goaemment, than aac should otherwise be, for, in our 
“struggles through life in India,” we haae all, more or less, an e}e to 
the approbation of those circles aa hich our kind sisters represent — avho 
may, therefore, be considered in the exalted light of a a aluable species 
of mtpatd magistracy to the Government of Indix 

No brother has cacr had a kinder or belter correspondent than I 
have had m }ou, my dear sister, and it aaas the consciousness of 
having left many of your aalued letters unansavered, in the press of 
official duties, that made me first think of deaoting a part of my 
leisure to you in these “ Rambles and Recollecttons,'' aahile on my aaay 
from the banks of the Nerbudda nver to the Hiraala} a mountains, in 
search of health, in the end of 1835 and beginning of 1836 To aahat 
I avrote dunng that journey I liaa e noav added a few' notes, obsen a- 
vations, and cona ersations with natiaes, on the subjects aa'hich my 
narrative seemed to embrace , and the avhole wall, I hope, interest 
and amuse you and the other members of our family , and appear, 
perchance, not altogether uninteresting or uninstructive to those avho 
are strangers to us both 

Of one thing I must beg you to be assured, that I have nowhere 
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lodalced is Sctko dtlier to the ountbe, ihe recoUecdoiu, or tbe 
cocTcmtioci. I reUte on the todmooj of otben I beOere to 

be ine ; and what I relate upon mj own jou maj rdjr opon ta h<4ng 
•o. Hod I c J men to write a wcah of 6(^on, 1 might posdblj hare 
made it a good deal more Interatlng ; Imt I qnestxm whether It wooM 
bare been to rnneh rahted hj jxja or to Q^al to othm ; axtd these 
are the objects I hare had In riew The work maj pehapa, tend to 
the people of India better ODdciitood bj those of my own 
coonUyiuen whoae desthuea arc cast among and inspire more 

kindly ieellngi towards them. Than parts which, to the general 
reader wQl teem dry and teduni, may be cooildered by the Indian 
statesman, as the most oaefol and Important. 

The opportnnitles of obacrmlioti, which railed employment baa 
gircD me, bare been enefa aa fidl to the lot of few ; but, althoogh I 
hare endearoored to the moat of the time of pobUc 

is ikot rbglr own ; of few men has been more oxId 

tlrdy deroted to the nrrice of their maaten than mine. It may be, 
boweret rt«f the world or th«t port of it which rentnra to rend these 
pagM, will rbintf thar It had beat better had I not been left exes the 
little that has bed deroted to thorn 

Yoqt erer aflediocetD brother 


W H 6LEEUAN 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The “ Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official,” 
ab\a}s a costly book, has for many years past been scarce 
and difficult to procure Among the crowd of books 
descnptncof Indian scenery, manners, and customs, the 
sterling merits of Sir William Sleeman’s ^\o^k have secured 
It pre-eminence, and kept it in constant demand, notv ith- 
standing the lapse of nearly fifty years since its publication 
Its right to a place m the OKirNT\L M]scELL\Ny may, 
therefore, be readily conceded The high reputation of 
this vork does not rest upon its strictly literary qualities 
The author was a busy man, immersed all his life in the 
practical affairs of administration, and too full of his 
subject to be careful of stnet correctness of style or minute 
accuracy of expression. Yet, so great is the intnnsic value 
of his observations, and so attractive are the sincenty and 
sympathy vith which he discusses avast range of topics, 
that the reader refuses to be offended by slight formal 
defects in expression or arrangement, and willingly yaelds 
to the charm of the author’s genial and unstudied conversa- 
tion 

It would be very difficult to name any other book so full 
of instruction for the young Anglo-Indian admmistrator 
Yffien this work was published in 1 844 the author had had 
thirty-five years’ varied experience of Indian hfe, and liad 
accumulated and assimilated an immense store of know- 
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ledge coi>ceniijig the history maaners, and modes of 
thought of the complex populatioQ of India. He 
thoroughly understood the pecuhanties of the various 
native races, and the characteristics which distinguish them 
from the nations of Europe while his sjmipathetic insight 
into native hfe had not onentalixed him, nor had it ever 
for one moment caused him to forget his position and 
heritage as an Enghshroan. Tins attitude of sane and dis- 
cnminating sympathy is the right attitude for the English- 
man in India. 

To enumerate the topics on which wise and profitable 
observations wilJ be fonod in this book would be super 
fluous. The wme la good, and needs no bush. So much 
may be said that the book it one to interest that nonde- 
scnpt person the general reader as weD as the Anglo- 
Indian official- Besides good advice and sound teachuig 
on matters of policy and adremistration, it contains many 
charming, though inartificial, desenphoos of sc en er y and 
native customs, many ingenious specalations, and some 
capital stones. The ethnologist, the antiquary the geolo- 
gist, the soldier and the nussionary wfll all find in it some- 
thing to suit their several tastes. 

In this edition the numerous misprints of the original 
edition have been all, and, for the most part, snently 
corrected. The punctuation, which was extremely erratic, 
has been freely modified, and the spelling of Indian words 
and names has been sj-stcmatized. Two paragraphi, mis- 
placed in the onginal edition at the end of Chapter 
XLVin of Volume I have been removed, and inserted 
m their proper place at the end of Chapter \L^TI and 
the supplementary notes printed at the end of the second 
volume of the origiaal edition have been brought up to the 
positions which they were intended to occupj Chapters 
XXXVn to XLVI of the first \-olame, describing the 
contest for empue between the sons of Shlh JahSn, ore in 
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substance only a free ^erslon of Bernier’s ■\\ork entitled, 
“ The Rate Revolution of the Empire of the Great Mogol ” 
These chapters ha^ e not been reprinted because the history 
of that re^ olution can now be read much more satisfac- 
torily m Mr Constable’s edition of Bernier’s Traiels 
Seven chapters have been transferred from the second 
volume of the original to the first volume of this edition 
Except as above stated, the text of the present edition of 
the “ Rambles and Recollections ” is a faithful reprint of 
the Author’s text 

In the spelling of names and other w ords of Onental lan- 
guages the Editor has “endeav'oured to strike a mean betw een 
popular usage and academic precision, prefemng to incur the 
charge of looseness to that of pedantrj’ ” Diacntical marks 
intended to distinguish between the various sibilants, dentals, 
nasals, and so forth, of the Arabic and Sanskrit alphabets, 
have been purposely omitted. 1 ong vowels’are marked by 
the sign -, which is much preferable to the ambiguous 
acute accent used for the purpose in the official publica- 
tions of the Indian Government Except in a few familiar 
words, such as Nerbudda and Hindoo, which are spelled m 
the traditional manner, vowels are to be pronounced as in 
Italian, or as in the following English examples, namely — 
a, as in “ call ” , e, or c, as the medial vow el in “ cake ” , 
/, as in “ kill ” , ?, as the medial v'ow els in “ keel ” , u, as in 
“full ” , 7 /, as the medial vowels in “ fool ”, e>, or 0, as in 
“ bone ” , 777, or <77, as “ aye ” and au, as the medial sound 
in “ fowl ” Short a, without mark, is generally pronounced 
like the 77 in “ but” 

The Editor’s notes, being designed merely to explain and 
illustrate the text, and to render the book fuUy intelhgible 
and helpful to readers of the present day, have been com- 
pressed into the narrow^est possible limits Even India 
changes, and observ-ations and criticisms which were per- 
fectly true sixty years ago can no longer be safely applied 
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\ f ' < atu 31-jl (ty'r, K« compiled The 

( “ -r/p’j <i at rimip'-cai arcM le-juifj- (-otjl.1 rule 
^ t 1 il t» («■ 'a* ■■ llat t rnc amn>rm>ae plpm by 
1 >- \ii Vw |- ,v>* In i-ii-'l'ali. nuy (me craped 

r--^ r 

1)'- r *-T. ? f Sif Uifam fTTun n la^rtj on the 
»W rh |fr!i*^!lo th** jjrtin^r) ihnni li the Klnj; 

I* -n r( f > * rro cil I y me h atldittorul nurter 

t' tr-J fi\y^ t «o/Vi -nd rorm, ndcncc and 

If » tn; j’ r j IcfJm and o her /open Imdl) awnmun»- 
j crl l<y f jnitm,. mn, ( apuin Hcnr> ‘•Iceman- 
\ni;^ *• «rui<-ftd 01 t fK a ful! acrmim of Sit 
U p am '-■nvin ini' an I ini«ir> in; fife which wcfl 
dfifnn !u It.* rrctinjfd m detail Inji ihf nn-cisuy Jimita 
0 W ihev lOvumci |»fwlQdc the l-dilor from makfng 
frer uie of the bi ^taphical matter at hii co ro tnand. 

Th frp?i«Iueti m c/ the iwctiij fiKir ccloured plate* of 
iar)jn-, roeni whicli enneh Ihci n^nnal edition has not been 
rtwiiHlmil tleninl Ic. The pnitnii of the \uthof which 
fimni the ftonti puree to the fint ixdumc of ihii edftion fi 
rn^*ttird fmm a pretore m the pone' ion of Captain SJeC' 
nun The nu]» m the second ixJame show* cicariy the 
route taVen li> the Author in the )ouniC) the description of 
which II the leadin- theme of the book. 

The Kdtior 11 indebted to sercnl kmd correspondcnls 
for answers to >amlr) quend concerning details, and 
dtnlrca to ciprcii hti acknowledgments to Mr \rchibald 
Comtafife for \inoui hint* and references. 
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I^lAj -Gen Sir WII.LIAM HENRY SLEEMAN, KGB 


The Slccmans, an ancient jeoman family, for several 
generations on ncd and farmed the estate of Pool Park m 
the parish of Saint Jud), m the count} of Cornwall Philip 
Sleeman, n ho married ]\Iar}' Spry, a member of a distin- 
guished family in the same county, added to his occupation 
as gentleman-farmer that of Supervisor of Excise "While 
he was stationed at Stratton, in Cornwall, on the 8th August, 
1788, his son William Henry was born Ten years later 
Philip Sleeman died at Bideford, in Devon His widow, 
the author’s mother, surviv'cd until 1818 

In 1809, at the age of twenty-one, William Henry Slee- 
man was nominated, through the good offices of Lord De 
Dunstanville, to an Infantry Cadetship in the Bengal army 
On the 24th of March, in the same year, he sailed from 
Gravesend in the ship Devonshire^ and, having touched at 
Madeira and the Cape, reached India towards the close of 
the year He arnved at the cantonment of Dinapore, near 
Patna, on the 20th December, and on Christmas Day began 
his mihtary career as a cadet He at once applied himself 
with exemplary diligence to the study of the Arabic and 
Persian languages, and of the religions and customs of 
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India. I ar,lng in due cour« ‘’’rougWh., orfn^ ^ 
.Ugc or mnuar, life he -a, proved 1° 
of^lgn on the 230! September, .810 and to that 
lieutenant on the lOth Ilecember .8ta 

Ucutenant Slecman Kned in the mtr nlth 
began in 1814 and terminated In .8.6 Ihinng the emn 
^ he nar^lwly c^ped dead, from a 

whieh nearl) des.rojed hb regiment Th^j^ 
dred oTm) own regiment." he obrertea, 

.eten hundred, were obliged .0 be .en. to thm h^ca ot 
. let leate The greater number of those wto r^ "rf 
eon.inucd .0 mfTcr and a great man) died. Of at^ 1 ^ 
European ofTtcen present with m) rtgimcnt» **' 
reverb fire dn-d of it. nimoat all in a state of del.nu^ 
I was mjwelf one of the two who Mimtcd, and 1 was lor 

man) day* dclinous. ‘ , ^ tk.. war 

The services of Ueuicnant Slecman during t 
attracted attenuon, and he wai, according!) m J 
selected to report on cetiam clalnts to 
report submitted b) hmi in 1-cbruar) 1817 ^ 

03 “able, impartial, and satislactorv rUter the , 

Uon of the war he lerved with his regiment at 
and in the ncighbounng dlitncl of l*aitflbgarh w 
laid the foundation of the intimale knowledge 


affairs diipla)ed m his later writings. 

In 1820 he was iclccted for aval emplo) 
appointed Junior Assistant to the Agent of the G<n ^ 
General, administenng the Sflgnr and Iserbudda temt 
These temtones, which had been annexed ^ 

Marflthtts two years pre\aousI) ore now Includ 1 ° ^ 
Jonsdicbon of the Chief Comratssiocier of the 
Provinces. In such a recentl)"Conqucred country w 
the sale of all widows by auction for the ^ 

Treasury and other strange customs still prevaUeo, 

“ Joamej throoch tbo Kinedom of Oode," toI St P* *°5* 
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nbihlies of an able and 7 ealous ) oung officer had ample 
scope Slecman, after a brief apprenticeship, received, in 
1822, the independent cnil charge of the district of Nar- 
singhpur, in the Nerbudda \alle}, and there, for more than 
tv 0} ears, “by far the most laborious of his life,” his vhole 
attention was engrossed in pretenting ana remedying the 
disorders of his district 

While at Narsinghpur, Slecman reccncd on the 
24th April, 1S24, bretet rank as Captain In 1825, he 
was transferred, and on the 23rd September of the follow- 
ing jear, was gazetted Captain In 1S26, failure of health 
compelled him to take lea\e on medical certificate In 
jMarch, 1828, Captain Sleeman assumed civil and executive 
charge of the Jabalpur District, from which he was trans- 
ferred to Sagar in Januarj’, 1831 While stationed at 
Jabalpur, he married, on the 21st June, 1829, Amalie 
Josephine, the daughter of Count Blondin De Fontenne, 
a French nobleman 

Mr C Fraser, on return from leave in Januarj’, 1832, 
resumed charge of the revenue and civil duties of the Sagar 
district, leaving the magistenal duties to Captain Sleeman, 
w'ho continued to discharge them till January, 1835 By 
the Resolution of Government dated roth January, 1835, 
Captain Sleeman was directed to fix his headquarters at 
Jabalpur, and was appointed General Supenntendent of the 
Operations for the Suppression of Thuggee, being relieved 
from every other charge In 1836 his health again broke 
down, and he was obhged to take leave on medical certifi- 
cate He marched, accompanied by his w'lfe and little 
son, through the Jabalpur, Damoh, and Sagar districts of 
the Agency, and then through the Native States of Orchha, 
Datiya, and Gwalior, arnving at Agra on the ist Januarj', 
1836 After a brief halt at Agra, he proceeded through 
the Bharatpur State to Delhi and Meerut, and thence to 
Simla Dunng his march from Jabalpur to Meerut he 
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Dmusod himself hy keeping the Journal irhfch forms the 
basis of the * Rambles and Recollections of an lodnn 
OfRcoL" The manuscript of this work, was completed 
m 1839, though not giv-cn to the worid tfll 1844- On the 
ntof hebruar) 1837 Slccnun was gaxetted Major During 
the same year lie made a tour In the intenor of the Hlm3 
Ia)'as, whidi he described at length m an unpublished joumaL 
I.atcr m the j-car he went down to Calcutta to see hii boy 
btaricd on the v’oj'agc home. 

In February 1839, be assumed charge of the office of 
Commissioner for the Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity 
Up to this date the office of Commissioner for the Suppret- 
slon of Dacoiiy had been separate from that of General 
Superintendent of the measures for the Suppression of 
TTiuggee, and had been flUed by another ofBcer Mr Hugh 
hmser of the Ci\nl Serricc. Dunng-lhe nett two ytan 
Sleemon passed much of his tuoe In the North-IIestem 
ProviDces, making Murildflbad ha headquarters, and 
ihoroaghi) iavestrgating the secret criminal organwadons 
of Upper India- 

In 1841 he was offered the coreted and JucnitiVB post of 
Resident at Lucknow vacant by the resignation of Colonel 
Ixm but immediately after his resignation Colonel Low 
lost all his savidgH through the Culure of his bankers, and 
Sleemon moved by a gcDcrous impulse, wrote to Colonel 
Ixnr begging him to retain the appomtmenL Dunng the 
troubles with Smdhia which culminated in the battle of 
MahSrtljpur fought on the apth December 1843 Sleeman 
was Resident at GwtUior and was actually m Sindhias 
camp when the battle nnocpectedly b^n- In 1848 the 
Residency at Lucknow again fed vacant, and Lord Dal 
housie, by a letter dated 16th September offered Sleeman 
the appointment in the foDowing terms — 

“ Tha high repntatloD yoo bare eanred yoor experience of dtH 
nimtnlrtratioft, yoor knowledge of the people, «ad the q ntHfirv li cet 
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jou possess ns i public nnn, ln\c led me to submit jour nime to the 
Council of India as an ofilccr to whom I could commit this important 
charge with entire confidence that its duties would be well performed 
I do mjsclf, therefore, the honour of proposing to you to accept the 
office of Resident nt Lucknow, with especial reference to the great 
changes which, in all probabililj, will take place Retaining your 
siiperintcndcncj of Thuggee affairs, it will be nianifcstlj ncccssaiy' that 
you should be rchcicd from the duty of the trials of 1 hugs usually 
condemned at Lucknow 

“ In the hope that you will not withhold from the Goaemment your 
scraices in the capacity I ha\c nametl, and in the further hope of find- 
ing an opportunity of pcroonally making your acquaintance, 

“ I Imc the honour to be, 

*' Dear Colonel Slecman, 

“ Very faithfully yours, 

“Daliiousic 

The remainder of Slceman’s official life was spent in 
Oudh, and was chiefly devoted to ceaseless and hopeless 
endcaaours to reform the King’s administration and 
relieve the sufienngs of his grie\ ously oppressed subjects 
On the I St of December, 1849, Sleeman began his memor- 
able three months’ tour through Oudh, which he has so 
nvidly described in the special work devoted to the pur- 
pose. The aw ful revelations of the “ Journey through the 
Kingdom of Oude ” largely influenced Lord Dalhousie in 
forming his decision to annex the kingdom, though that 
decision was directly opposed to the advice of Sleeman, 
who consistently advocated reform of the administration, 
w’hile deprecating annexation 

An attempt to assassinate the Resident, which was made 
m December, 1851, happily failed, and did not interrupt 
his labours for the benefit of the people 

In 1854 the long strain of forty-five years’ service broke 
down Sleeman’s strong constitution He tned to regain 

1 This letter is printed in full in the “Journey through the Kingdom 
of Oude,” jip wii-xix 
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health by a visit to the hOl^ but this expedient proved 
incflectiial, and he tras ordered home. On the jotb of 
February, 1856 while on hi5 Tray home on board the 
M&natxk^ he died off Ceylon and was buned at sea, just 
four days after he had been granted the dignity of 

k-ca 

Lord Dalhousies desire to meet his trusted officer was 
ne%-er gratified The foUowiog cxirrespondence between 
the Governor-General and Sleeman now published for the 
first time, is equally creditable to both parties — 

Bauwcctos* PAax, 

JtMmtry giJt i jyfi. 

ilr naAK GcmaAi. Sleuian 

I hAre beoni tCMlsy of yww urtnl Id Calcutta, uaI bare 
beard at the euse tiote with cbeere coocern that yoo are ttlll ciffesing 
in health. A de4r« to distarb jvi oa Utile as poalUe mdecta me to 
have recoorre to my pea, ta order to cocrej to yen a ccpanmnicatfon 
which I had hoped to be abk to make in penon. 

Soete time doce, when odjesdoc tbe details conoected with jay 
mirosest Irooi tbe Gorenuncni of India, I aofldted penaJadcc to 
Tocommeod to Ker Majeitys craaoos coraidcralloo the Dames of 
tocne who aeetoed to me to be worthy of Hw Majesty*! Utodt My 
mpiest waa modenle. I asked only to be allowed to nbciU tbe name 
of one officer from each Prtaidaicy Tbe name wbkfa b selected 
from tbe BengAl army was your own, aod I rentnied to eip r es a my 
hope that Her ilajesty w\«ld be pleased to mark her aenao of the 
kn]; coorae of able, sod boocnzrable^ tad datingaisbed aenrice throogb 
which yon bad passed, by conferring opoo yoo tbe dril cross of a 
Knlgbt CcanmaodcT of the Bath, 

As yet DO reply has been re c erred to my letter Bnt as yoa bare 
DOW arrired at tbe PreskleDCy I lose no time in nuking kooTm to yoo 
what tos been dace t in the hope yon win rccelre it as a proof of 
the high cstlmaticm fn which yonr aeii ke a and chaiactei are bdd, u 
well by myaelf as by the oUire ooamnmlty of Todta. 

“I bqj to matin 

hly dear GcDcnl, 

** Very truly yooia, 

DAi^ast*." 

Major-General Sleeman, 
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Reply to abo\e Dated iith January, 1856 

“M\ Lord, 

“I Mas yesterday e\ening fa\oured with your Lordship’s most 
hind and fltittcring letter of the 9th instant from Barrackpore 

‘‘I cannot adequately express hou highly honoured I feel by the 
mention that you ha\e been pleased to make of my serMces to Her 
Majesty the Queen, and how much gratified I am by this crowning act 
of kindness from your Lordship in addition to the many favours I have 
received at y our hands during the last eight years , and whether it 
may , or may not, be my fate to In e long enough to see the honourable 
rank actually conferred upon me, w hich you have been so considerate 
and generous as to ask for me, the letter now received from your 
Lordship Mill of itself be deemed by my family as a substantial 
honour, and it will be preseiacd, I trust, by my son, with feelings of 
honest pnde, at the thought that his father had merited such a mark 
of distinction from so eminent a statesman as the Marquis of Dal- 
housie 

“ My right hand is so cnppled by rheumatism that I am obliged to 
make use of an amanuensis to m nte this letter, and ray bodily strength 
IS so much reduced, that I cannot hope before embarking for England 
to pay my personal respects to y our Lordship 

“ Under these unfortunate circumstances, I now beg to take my 
leave of y our Lordship , to ofler my unfeigned and anxious wishes for 
your Lordship’s health and happiness, and M’lth e% ery sentiment of 
respect and gratitude, to subsenbe myself, 

“ Your Lordship’s most faithful and 
“ Obedient serv’ant, 

“ W H Sleeman, 

“ Major-General 

“To the Most Noble 

“ The Marquis of Dalhousie, K T , 

“ Governor General, &.c , S.c , 

“ Calcutta.” 

Sir William Sleeman avas an accomplished Oriental 
linguist, well versed in Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, and also 
possessed a good working knowledge of Latm, Greek, and 
French His works afford many proofs of the keen 
interest which he took in the sciences of geology, 
agricultural chemistry, and pohtical economy, and of his 
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mtelllgciit ajiprccutlon of the leiwns taught by history 
Nor was he inscnifbic to the charms of art, espcoally 
those of poetry HI* fa\ounte authors among the poets 
seem to ha\c been Shakspearc, Milton, Scott, ^\ords^roTth 
and Cowper His knowledge of the customs and modes 
of thought of the ratrves of India, which has rarely been 
equalled and never been surpassed was more than half the 
secret of his notable success as on administrator The 
greatest achievement of his unsdfuh and busy life was the 
suppression of the of organised murder known as 

Thuggee, and In the execution of that prolonged and 
onerous task he dlspb)*cd the most delicate tact^ the 
keenest sagaclt) oikI crtraordinary power oT organiration. 
His own words arc his best epitaph " I have gone on 
(juieU) ” he wntei, through enl and through good 
report, doing, to the best of my abfht> the duties which 
It has pleased the Govemmeot of India, from time to time, 
to confide to me m the manner which appeared to rae 
most conformable to its washes and Its honour satiurfied 
and grateful for the trast and confidence which enabled 
me to do lo much good for the people, and to secure 
so much of their attachment and gratitude to their rulers.®^ 

‘ Letter to Lord IlAnSnc^ daled Jhaoiee, 4U1 KUicb, 1&48 
piiated in Joomejr Ihrot^ ibe Klopdom of Onde, toL 1 
p. xxtH. 
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iDvalkl EstabTbbcDent p.p. 6t S4. The text of tbeae tiro cttajrs h 
rrprioted ts duptcn xzvilt and uU of voh 0 of Rinblc* ood Re- 
coUectiort* '' ia the oriciiaf edhloo, cf ifTcap o niJoig to chapter* xxj ud 
uU of ihU erTutoi, ned mmt o( the oWr^kaH ia the lotrodactloo 
ire alinred in nriocn pUcc* la thit worV. Tbc lotboris reouric tn 
the Introdactloa to ib« emj«— They may nerer be pubnshal, hot 
I otaaot deny myself the emtUkatkm of prietlo; them iudicitef 
that thoQfh printed, they were ocrer pehIHhed in thdr •epanle 
form. Tb* only copy of the •epantdy printed tract which I hare 
«een b (hot in tiw ttriia Office Ubmry ] 


MAJOR SLEEMAN 
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Sacidy to! riU 
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ingte Thr amj smygtsi^MJ far uOtniiHi U By Vajfr 

SirmraM, Uit in ck*r^ 0/ tAr JuAhilfart DUtriet, 

[Rend at (be 3Ieetrac of the Sodeip co the Sth Sept. i&{t ] 
fThh reprint b « pamphlet of debt pacei. The text wu acam 
reprinted Tctbilim is chapter xir of toL Q cd* the Rimbies tad 
ReocAedim ” La ibe origiiud edhko, correspaoduig to chapter tS of 
this edltiaCL. No coatribatiaas by the cinthor of kuer date than the 
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i*th Jimmy 1853 \J0mmey toL B, p. 390) the tnlhor nyi— I 
liked by Dr Dufl^ the edhnt of the Cmicittta Rnirvo befoee he wad 
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lod to cocntenct the tnSaence* cf ihU [jrr/ inneeitkinistj school j 
bat 1 bare for miny yean cenedtocootribate to the periodlcil papers, 
and hare felt boond by my positioa not to write f« them-T 
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RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
Of an Indian Official, 

by 

Lieutenant-Colonel W II Sleeman, of the Bengal Arm} 
“ The proper ^tudy of mankind is man ” — Pope 
In Two Volumes 


( 10 )- 

London, 

18«, 

2 YOlS. 8vo 


London 

J Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadill} 

1844. 

[Vol 1, p p V and 478 Frontispiece, m colours, a portrait of 
“ The late Emperor of Delhi,” namely, Akbar II At end of volume, 
SIX full-page coloured plates, numbered 25-30, viz , No 25, “ Plant ” , 
No 26, “Plant”, No 27, “Plant”, No 28, “Ornament”, No 29, 
“Ornament”, No 30, “Ornaments” 

Vol It, p p vn and 459 Frontispiece, in colours, comprising five 
miniatures and Places numbered 1-24, irregularly inserted, and with 
several misprints in the titles 

The three notes pnnted at the close of the second volume have been 
in the present edition brought up to their proper places The follow- 
ing paragraph is prefixed to these notes in the original edihon — “ In 
consequence of this work not having had the advantage of the author’s 
superintendence while passing through the press, and of the manu- 
script having reached England in insulated portions, some errors and 
omissions have unavoidably taken place, a few of which the following 
notes are intended to rectify or supply ”] 


RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS, etc 
(Title as m edition of 1844 ) 
Republished by A. C Majumdar 
Lahore 

Printed at the Mufid-i am Press 
1888 


(10a.) 

Lahore, 

1888, 

2vols tn 
one, 8 yo 


[Vol 1, pp XI and 351 Vol 11, p p vand 339 A \ery roughl) 
executed repnnt, containing many raisprmts No illustrations ] 
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Sir William Sleeman printed his “Diary of a Journey through ( 13 ) 
Oude ” privately at a press in the Residency He had purchased a Lucknow, 
small press and type for the purpose of pnnting it at his own house, 
so that no one but himself aud the compositor might see it He 
intended, if he could find time, to give the history of the reigning 
family in a third volume, which was written, but has never been pub- 
lished 

Eighteen copies of the Diary were pnnted at the pnvate Residency 
press, and were coarsely bound by a local binder Of these copies 


some were distributed as follows — 

Government, Calcutta i 

Court of Directors i 

Governor-General i 

Chairman of Court of Directors i 

Deputy Chairman i 

Bfother of author i 

Five children of author, one each 5 

Col Sykes, Director E I C r 


12 

A Memorandum of Errata was put up along wth some of the 
copies distributed {JPrtvafe Correspoiidutce, Journey, vol u, pp 
357, 393, under dates 4 Aprils 1852, and 12 Jan , 1853 ) The 
editor has failed to trace any copy of this cunous edition 

Reprint of letter No 34 of 1853 from the author toj P Grant, ( 14 ) 

Esq , Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 18 S 3 , 

Department Pamphlet 

Fort William, 

Dated Lucknow Residency, 

I2th October, 1853 

[Six pages Describes an attempt to assassmate the author on the 
9th October, 1853 See ante, p xxv ] 

A Journey through the Kingdom of Oude, in 1849-1850, by (15) 
direction of the Right Hon the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General London, 

loSSf 

With Pnvate Correspondence relative to the Annexation of Oude to 2 vols 8vo 
Bntish India, 

By Alajor-General Sir W H Sleeman, K C B , Resident at the 
Court of Lucknow 

In two Volumes 

London ~ 

Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordmaiy to Her Majesty 1858 
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[SmiJl Sra Frontl^ ece of toI. I U t iltp of the Kingdom of 
Chide. The coctenti of toL 1 ore i— Tltlct prefice, tnd comcnU, p-p. 
l-il Dlocraphlctl Sketcji of M«]or-C 5 ai^ Sir W IL Sleetain, 
K C.B. pup. *1 it! I lotrodactloo, p.p. irlt-xxG ; PriT»te Com 
•poodeocB preceding the Joomey thnmgh the Klngdooi of Oode, 
fkp. nnV-lm { Diary of a Tooy through Oode, ch^tm I-n, p-p. 
I 337 Tbe ccmicntt of toL ll are i — Tllle tad p.p, 

t-Ti Diary of a Toot tlmragh Onde, p.p. 1-331 j Prirate Corrc- 
apoodeoee relating to the Anoexatfon of the Kingdoa of Oode to 
BriUih India, p,p, 334-414. The lettexi printed in thk rolinne Tcre 
written between 5th Dtc^ t 849 > awd nth Sept. 1854, daring 
after the Tear The date* of the letten in the fint Tolaiae citeod 
from no Feb. 1843 to nth Oct- 1849 The Toar began on iit 
Dec. 1849.^ 


II—UNPUBUSBED MANUSCRIPTS. 

Tiro boola deacrihing aothor'k royage to Indk roand the Cape. 

Joenui of a Tnp froa Simla to Gargoohee. 

[Referred to In anpobllahed letten dated sih and 30ih Angeat 

1S371 

(L> PrtllrolatTy Obiermknu asd Note* 00 Mr Molonys Report on 
On* Itti. Narringhper 

[Referred to In CtmimJ PfrrCtctt CaayiVrr NIgpor 1870, page* 
tMt, ol, etc. The paper* «ein to be preserred In the record room at 
Nairii^par ] 

(10 Hktory of Byta Bae (Bilxa BO) 

[Not to be paUbhed tlU after tathon death. Sec imp*bli»hed 
ItUrr iattd OcL imd, 1841 ] 

<10 Hitt nry of (be Rdgnmg Family of Oode 

[Intended to fttfm a third ralome of the Jotimcy ” See AMtier 1 
Uiitr ft Sir Jtma fFAr H*gg CJtMirmsM, Imita P*mm 

Laclaow 4{b April 1853 printed In J0viuy toL U, p. 358.] 

Tbe maniaaipt* No*. 1 3 « 4 and 5 and the printed paper* N«. t 
3, 4. 9, 11, and 14 are in the pc»»e**ioo of Captain H. A Sleetaafl 
ton of the author The India Office Uhrary ponerae* cepia of the 
printed wort* No*. 1 6, y 8 ii and 15 
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CHAPTER I 

Anmnl Fnirs hcUl upon the Ihnks of Socred Slrcnms in Indn 

BntORL setting out on our journey towards the Hima- 
laja we formed once more an agreeable party to Msit the 
Marble Rocks of the Nerbuddaat Bhernghat ' It was the 
end of K.Trtik,' w’hcn the Hindoos hold fairs on all their 
sacred streams at places consecrated by poetr}' or tradition 
as the scene of some dn me work or manifestation These 
fairs are at once festive and holy, eierj person who comes 
enjoj mg himself as much as he can, and at the same time 
seeking purification from all past transgressions by bathing 
and prajmg m the holy stream, and making laudable 
resolutions to be better for the future I'he ceremonies 
last fi\e dajs, and take place at the same time upon all the 
sacred nvers throughout India , and the greater part of the 
whole Hindoo population, from the summits of the Hima- 

’ The Nerbudda (Nirbidu, oi Narmndu) rner is the boundary 
between Hindustan, or Northern India, and the Deccan (Dakhin), or 
Southern India The beautiful gorge of the Marble Rocks, neai 
jubbulporc (Jabalpur), is familiar to modem tourists The remarkable 
antiquities at Bherughilt are fully desenbed and illustrated in the 
Reports of the Aich(Tologtcal Survey of Judta (Cunningham), \ol iv, 
p p 60-76, Plates Mi-\M 

• The eighth month of the Hindoo luni solar year, corresponding to 
part of October and part of November In Northern India the year 
begins with the month Chait, in March The most commonly used 
names of the months are — (i) Chart, (2) BaisTikh , (3) Jeth , (4) 
Asfirh , (5) Stlwan , (6) Bhiidon , (7) Kuilr , (8) Kitrtik , (9) Aghan , 
(10) Pus , (ii) Mitgh , and (12) Phfilgun 
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bp mountains to Cape ComOnn rfll, I bcHcve, danng 
these five Uap, be found congnigated ot these bir*. Id 
tJtling down the Canget one may pass in the course of a 
day haifo dozen such fairs, each whh a multitude equal to 
the popubtion of a btge dt) and rendered bcautifuDy 
picturesque l»y the magnificeiKc and vancly of the tent 
equipages of the great and wealthy The preserver of the 
universe- Vishnu is supposed, on the 26th of 

As3rh, to dcsccTHl to the world below (/^4r/) to defend 
Rab IbH from the attacks of Indra, to stay wrA him four 
months, orvd to come up ogam on the a6th KlitJk-* During 
his absence almost alt kmds of worship and fesdnties are 
suspended and they recommence at these Curs, where 
people assemble to hail hts nisurTtclion- 

Our tents were pitched upon a green sward on one bank 
of a small stream running into the Nerbudda dose by 
while the multitude occupied the other banL At night all 
the tents and booths arc lUummated, and the scene u 
hard!) less animated by night than by day but what strikes 
an European most is the entire absence of all tumult and 
disorder at such pbces. He not on!) sees no disturbance, 
but feeU assured that there will be none and leaves ha 
Wife and children in the midst of a crowd of a hundred 
thousand persons all strangers to them, and ah speaking a 
bnguageand following a religion diQercnt from theirs, while 
he goes off the whole day hunting and shooting in the distant 
jungka, without the sbghtest feeling of apprehension for 
thdr *afet} or comfort. It is a nngubr bet, which I know 
to be true, that dunng the great mutinj of our native 
troops at Barrackpore in 1814, the chief leaders bound 
themselves by a solemn oath not to suffer any European 
bdy or child to be injured or molested, happen what might 

Bkmfvin It o/ieo wed u cqotrtfcoi for the word Cod la Hi 
Ccotnl tente, l«t it tpccUU/ epplfcebie to tie Ddt/ « mtnlfetted to 
Vbh Q the Pretenvrr AtJr* cofretpCodt to Jnne-Jal/ “ 

the- Hindoo Rljl B«)i U « dtaoD, *od lodrt b the tom of 

the bearntt. Tlie fit rm take place »t the tiine of full n»c«i 
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to them in the collision with their officers and the govern- 
ment My friend Captain Reid, one of the general staff, 
used to allow his children, five in number, to go into the 
lines and play with the soldiers of the mutinous regiments 
up to the very day when the artillery opened upon them , 
and, of above thirty European ladies then at the station, 
not one thought of leaving the place till they heard the 
guns ^ Mrs Colonel Faithful, with her daughter and 
another young lady, who had both just arrived from 
England, i\ent lately all the way from Calcutta to Ludiana 
on the banks of the H}^hasis, a distance of more than 
tu'elve hundred miles, in their palankeens with relays of 
bearers, and ivithout even a servant to attend them They 
were travelling night and day for fourteen days without the 
slightest apprehension of injury or of insult Cases of 
ladies travelling in the same manner by dak (stages) 
immediately after their arrival from England to all parts of 
the country occur every day, and I know of no instance of 
injury or insult sustained by them ® Does not this speak 
volumes for the character of our rule in India ? Would 
men trust their wives and daughters in this manner unpro- 
tected among a people that ^shked them and their rule ? 
We have not a garrison, or walled cantonments, or fortified 
position of any kind for our residence from one end of our 
Eastern empire to the other, save at the three capitals of 

^ Barrackpore, sixteen miles north of Calcutta, is still a canton- 
ment The Governor-General has a country house there The mutiny of 
the native troops stationed there occurred on the ist Nov , 1824, and 
was due to the discontent caused by orders moving the 47th Natne 
Infantry to Rangoon to take part m the Burmese war The outbreak 
was promptly suppressed Captain Pogson published a Memoir of 
the Mutiny at Barrackpore (S\o , Serampore, 1833) 

® Ludiana, the capital of the district of the same name, non under 
the Punjab^ Goiemment Hyphasis is the Greek name of the Bias 
river, one of the five nvers of the Punjab 

® Railways have rendered almost obsolete the mode of travelling 
desenbed in the text In Northern India even the natives now rarely 
use palankeens {pallTs), except for purposes of ceremonj 
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Calfnitla ^fidras ond Honiln)*' \\etnofrflnd feel that 
ihc people cm)Trhcn; look ap to and respect in spite 
of all our fault!, ami re like to let them krxjr and feel 
llul re ha\-c confidi-nn. iit them 
bir Thomas Mtmroh.->!jintl;*ohsmcd, I do oot exaetJj- 
know what is meant liy anllitng the people of India. In 
the iheor) and practice of good goremment thc> may be 
deficient but, if a good lystcm of agriculture, if unrtralled 
manufacturtsi, if the establishment of schools for reading 
Qrxl miing, jf the general practice of kindness and hospi 
( tality arxl, abo\i. all If a tcrupulous respect and delicacy 
towards the female sex on. amongst the points that denote 
a ctsalized people then the Hindoos are not Inferior m 
cinlintjon to the people of Europe 
The Uiihop Htrlier writes in the «ame farottraWe terras 
of the Hindoos in the nanatm? of hw joamc> through 
India and where shall we find a mmd more capable of 
judging of the merits and dements of a people than 
hli?* 

The concourse of people at thu Dur was, os usual, 
immense but a great man> who could not afford to provide 
lent! for the accommodatioo of their CunnKS were dnven 
away before thetr time b) some heary showers of to them 
unseasonable rams. On this and similar occasions the 
people bathe m the Nerbudda witboot the aid of pnest^ 
but a number of poor Brahmans attend at these festnals 
to receive chanty though not to assist at the ceremonies. 
Those who could afford it gai'C a tnfle to these men si 
they came out of the sacred stream, but m no case wai it 

' Thi< lUteirent u do longer quite occnnilc ibongh fwliSed peri- 
tkpw are rtlll very few 

The editor carmot find lie exaei piMBgc qooto? but retnarb to 
the tame effifct n 01 Le found in Lifi if Sir T%»m*3 Altmrf 
by the Rer G R. Gldg, io two xolmnes, » new editioo, Loodeet, 
1831 «J tL p. 175. 

NarTMitvt tf M Jmmtey Clrwr* Ufftr PmHiKa 
frtm CslnttM If Bfmhoy 18*4-5 vtd t jfmmfy ft Ou Stm/kern 
rrmtten in tStfi, and edition, 3 rob. 8ro. Loodoo, l8*S. 
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demaiidedj or even solicited with any appearance of im- 
portunity, as It commonly is at fairs and holy places on the 
Ganges The first day, the people bathe below the rapid 
over which the river falls after it emerges from its peaceful 
abode among the marble rocks , on the second day, just 
above this rapid , and on the third day, two miles further 
up at the cascade, when the wLole body of the limpid 
stream of the Nerbudda, confined to a narrow channel of 
only a few yards wide, falls tumultuously down in a beau- 
tiful cascade into a deep chasm of marble rocks This fall 
of their sacred stream the people call the “ Dhuandhar,” or 
“ the smoky fall,” from the thick vapour which is always seen 
nsmg from it in the morning From below, the nver glides 
quietly and imperceptibly for a mile and a half along a 
deep, and, according to popular belief, a fathomless 
channel of from ten to fifty yards wide, with snow-white 
marble rocks nsmg perpendicularly on either side from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty feet high, and in some parts 
fearfully overhanging Suspended in recesses of these 
white rocks are numerous large black nests of hornets ready 
to descend upon any unlucky wight who may venture to 
disturb their repose and, as the boats of the curious 
European visitors pass up and down to the sound of music, 
clouds of wild pigeons nse from each side, and seem sorne- 
times to fill the air above them Here, according to 
native legends, repose the Pandavas, the heroes of their 
great Homenc poem, the Mahabharata, whose names they 
have transferred to the valley of the Nerbudda Every 
fantastic appearance of the rocks, caused by those great 
convulsions of nature which have so much disturbed the 
crust of the globe, or by the slow and silent w'orking of the 
w^aters, is attributed to the god-hke pow er of those great 
heroes of Indian romance, and is associated wuth the 

* The bees at the jNIarble Rocks are the dorsaia An English- 
man named Biddmgton, when trying to escape from them was drowned, 
and they stung to death one of Captain Forsyth’s baggage pomes 
(Balfour s Cydopadta of India, 3nl ed jn “Bee ”) 



c RAMJU hS AM) RECOI 1 LCflONS 

rccolR'ctJon of scenes {n rhfch the 5 " arc supposed to haro 
figured * 

The strata of the KoimQr range of sandstone hilU, 
which runs diagonally across the vaUej of the Nerbudda, 
an. thrown up almost perpendicalarl) in some place* many 
hundred feet Qbo\c the lc\-cl of the pbin, while in otbos 
for man> mflca together thdr tops are only visible above 
the surface. These arc so many stnngs of the oseo 
which the arrow* of Aijun one of the five brothers, con- 
\crtcd into stone and man> a stream which now waters 
the «lle) first sprang from the surfice of the earth at the 
touch of ha lance, as h»s twops wanted water The image 
of the god* of a former day which now lie scattered among 
the ruins of old aucs» boned Jn the depth of the forest, 
ore nothing less than the bodies of the kings of the earth 
turned into stone for their icjnenty in contending with 
these demigods in battle. Ponds among the rocks of the 
Nerbudda, where aH the great fairs art held, itfll bear the 
name* of the fire brothers, who are the heroes of tba 
great poem ■* and they ore e\*ery jtoj vifited by hundreds 
of thousands who impliatly bebeve that Ihdr waters once 
recen'cd upon their bosoms the wearied limbs of those 
whose names they bear UTiat is life without the charms 
of fiction, and without the leisure and recreation* which 
these sacred imaginings tend to give to the great mass of 
those who have nothing but the labour of tberr hands to 
depend upon for their subsistence 1 Let no such ficuoni 

' The Ttt*t eptc poem or coUeedoD of poems, Loown u the 
ifftljlThirnf j omiiU of eboQt 24,000 SuuLiit Tcnei. The m e te 
■ibject li the wsr between the fire PandsTU, or soot of PindQ, 
their codlii* the KsormTss, aoox of DhriUtUhtra. Mmny poems rf 
Tsrioei ortgiiii tad dates sre laterworeo with the main wrxk. The 
best known of the episodes If that of At/a omJ whkh 

was well trausiated by Dean hlUman. A rery full analysis cf the 
hlsbObhanU will be iboDd In TV'heelor't S' titry »f TasW. 

* The Etc Ptndava brother* were \ nrThhhtbtta, BbTm a, Aijona, 
Naknla, and Sehadem the cblldieQ of Wndo* and hb wires Knntl, 
or Prilhl, xmd MadiL 
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be believed, and the holidays and pastimes of the lower 
orders in every country would soon cease, for they have 
almost everywhere owed their ongin and support to some 
religious dream v hich has commanded the faith and influ- 
enced the conduct of great masses of mankind, and 
prevented one man from presuming to work on the day 
that another wished to rest from his labours The people 
were of opinion, they told me, that the Ganges, as a sacred 
stream, could last only sixty years more, when the Ner- 
budda would take its place. The vaters of the Nerbudda 
are, they say, already so much more sacred than those 
of the Ganges that to see them is suflBcient to cleanse men 
from their sms, whereas the Ganges must be touched 
before it can have that effect ' 

At the temple built on the top of a conical hill at 
Bheraghat, overlooking the over, is a statue of a bull 
carrying Siva, the god of destruction, and his wife Parvati 
seated behind him , they have both snakes in their bands, 
and Si\a has a large one round his loins as a vaistband 
There are several demons in human shape lying prostrate 
under the belly of the bull, and the whole are a ell cut out 
of one large slab of hard basalt from a dyke in the marble 
rock beneath They call the vhole group “Gaurl 
Sankar,” and I found in the fair, exposed for sale, a brass f 
model of a similar one from Jeypore (Jaipur), but not so- 
veil shaped and proportioned On noticing this ve werel 
told that “ such difference vas to be expected, since the 
brass must have been made by man, vhereas the ‘Gauri 
Sankar ’ of the temple above vas a real Py-Khan,' or a 
conxersion of living beings into stone by the gods , 

' “ The Narbada has its special admirers, who exalt it e\en abo\e 
the Ganges The sanctitj of the Ganges v ill, they say, cease in 

1S95, whereas tha"^ of the Narbada will continue for ever ” (Monier 
Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, London, 1883, p 348) 
See/i7J/, ch \x\u 

* This strange-looking word Py-Khan seems to be intended for 
the Hindi “ pekhan,” or pekhjm ,’ meaning “a puppet-show” or 
“raree-show ” [pdAoRs IJinduslani Dictionary’) 



a KAMlUEb AM) RLCOI LECTIONS 

they were therefon. the exact rexcmbbiKC of Ihong 
hcfnfts, whflc the others could onl) be rude inuta 
tions.” ‘ ( aurl," or the hair js the name of Pirvali, 
or iWvI, when she oppean with her husband Smt 
On fcuch occasions she is always Cur and beautifuL 
Sankar fi another name of Sira, or Jlahadtfo or Rodia. 
On looking into the temple at the statue, o lady expressed 
her surprise at the cnUrcncss os well as the excellcaice of 
the figures, whne all round had been so much mutilated by 
the Muhammadans, TTicy ore quite a different thir^ 
from the others,” said a respectable old landholder they 
are a conrcrsion of real flesh ond blood Into stone, and no 
human hands can either imitate or hurt them * She smfled 
incredulously while he looked very grave, ilnd appealed to 
the whole crowd of spectators assembled, who all testified 
to the truth of what be had said and added that JX) 
dutant day the figures would be all restored to life again, 
the detues would all come back without doubt and reoni 
mate their old bodies again." 

AD the people who come to bathe at the fair bnng 
chaplets of )*eUow jastnrac, ond hang them as ofienngi 
round the necis of the god and his consort and at the 
same time they make some small ofleruigs of rice to each 
of the many images that stand witbm the same apartment, 
and also to those which, under a stone roof supported open 
stone pillars, bne the innde of the waU that surrounds the 
circular area, in the centre of which the temple stands. 
The images inside the temple ore those of the three great 
gods, Bmhma, Vishna, and Siva, with their pnmBenil 
consorts ’ but those rhnt occupy the piazza outside ore the 
representations of the consorts of the different incama* 
tions of these three gods, and these consorts are them- 
selves the mcamations of the pnnueval wives, who 
foUowed their husbands m all their earthly ramblmgs. 

* SsaraU, cooMrt of BralmS Dfrl (Pirvall Dmci, etc.) ctsuort 
of Sltm T coo*ort of Vhhiia. All Hindoo dddet h* t 

ntuiy DUDC*. 
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They ha\ e all the female form, and are about the size of 
ordinary ^\omen, and extremely well cut out of fine white 
and green sandstone , but their, heads are those of the 
animals in which their respective husbands became incar- 
nate, such as the lion, the elephant, &c., or ,those of the 
“vahans^’’^ or animals on ivhich they rode, such as the bull, 
the swan, the eagle, Src. But these, I presume, are mere 
capricios of the founder of the temple. The figures are 
sixty-four in number, all mounted upon their respective 
^^vahans,” but have been sadly mutilated by the pious 
hluhammadans * 

The old “ Mahant,” or high pnest, told us that Mahadeo 
and his i\ife vere m reality our Adam and Eve, ‘‘they 
came here together,” said he, “ on a visit to the mountain 
Kailas,' and being earnestly solicited to leave some 
memonal of their visit, got themselves turned into stone ” 
The popular belief is that some very holy man, who had 
been occupied on the top of this little conical hill, where 
the temple now stands, in austere devotions for some few 
thousand years, was at last honoured wuth a visit from Siva 
and his consort, who asked him Avhat they could do for 
him He begged them to w^ait till he should bnng some 
flowers from the w’oods to make them a suitable offenng 
They promised to do so, and he ran dowm, plunged into 
the Nerbudda and drowmed himself, in order that these 
august persons might for ever remain and do honour to 
his residence and his name They, however, left only 
“ their “ mortal coil,” but wall one day return and resume it 

‘ The author’s explanation is partly erroneous. The temple, which 
IS a very remarkable one, is dedicated to the sixty-four Joginls Only 
five temples in India are known to be dedicated to these demons 
For details see Cunningham, Archaol Sttrvey Reports, %ol i\, pp 
61-74, pi xii-xvi , vol 11, p 416, and xok xxi, p 57 The word 
vahatia means “ vehicle.” Each deity has his peadiar lehicle 

^ The heaven of Siva, as distinguished from Vaikuntha, the heaven 
of Vishnu. It is supposed to be somewnere in the Himalaya moun- 
tains. The wonderful excavated rock temple at Ellora is believed to 
be a model of Kailas 



lo Ri\MllLli5 AND RECOIIECnONS 

I know not whether 1 am singular m the notion or not, but 
1 thmk MahadCo and his consort are really our Adam and 
hie, and that the per^le ha\c converted them into the god 
and goddess of destruction, from some NTigue Idea of therr 
original tin, which in\-ol\-ed all their nee m destructlorL 
Fhe snakes, which form the onl> dress of MahidSo, wooW 
seem to confirm this rxition.' 

’ Thh notion of the atnbot • U not nWy to find oceeptawe at 
the ptc»ent day 



CHAPTER II 


Hindoo System of Religion 

The Hindoo system is this A great di\ine spirit or 
essence, “ Brahma,” pervades the whole universe , and the 
soul of every human being is a drop from this great ocean, 
to which, when it becomes perfectly punfied, it is reunited 
The reunion is the eternal beatitude to which all look 
fonvard w ith hope , and the soul of the Brahman is nearest 
to It If he has been a good man, his soul becomes 
absorbed in the “ Brahma” , and, if a bad man, it goes to 
“ Narak,” hell , and after the expiration of its period there of 
limited imprisonment, it returns to earth, and occupies the 
body of some other animal It again advances by degrees 
to the body of the Brahman , and thence, when fitted for 
It, into the great “ Brahma 

From this great eternal essence emanate Brahm^ the 
Creator, whose consort is Sarasvatl / Vishnu, the Preserver, 
whose consort is Lakshmi , and Siva, alias Mahadeo, the 

’ Men are occasionally exempted from the necessity of becoming a 
Brahman first. Men of low caste, if they die at particular places, 
where it is the interest of the Brahmans to invite nch men to die, are 
promised absorption into the great “ Brahma ” at once Immense 
numbers of wealthy men go every year from the most distant parts of 
India to die at Benares, where they spend large sums of money among 
the Brahmans It is by their means that this, the second city m 
India, IS supported [SV H S ] 

® Brahma, with the short vowel, is the eternal Essence or Spirit , 
Brahma, with the long vowel, is “ the pnmceval male god, the first 
personal product of the purely spintual Brahma, when overspread by 
Maya, or illusory creative force,” according to the Vedanta sj stem 
(Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, p 44 ) 
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Destroyer whose c6n5ort is ParviitL According to popular 
belief Jam/flj (Yamorilja) is the judicial deity who has been 
appointed by the greater powers to piw the final judg 
ment on the tenor of mens lives, according to proceedings 
drawn up by his secretary Chitragnpta. If men s actions 
have been good, their souls are, as the next stage, advanced 
a step towards the great essence, Brahma, and, if bad, they 
are thrown back, and obliged to occupy the bodies of 
brutes or of people of lofenor caste, as the balance against 
them may be great or small There is an intermediate 
stage, a Narak, or hell, for bad men, and a Baitamth, 
or paradisci for the good, in which they find thor fchcJty m 
serving that god of the three to which they have specially 
devoted themselves whQe on earth Bnt irom this stage, 
after the period of their sentence is expired, men go back 
to their pIlgTunage on earth agaia 
There ore numerous DCos (Devos), or good splnti, of 
whom Indra Is the chief and Daityas, or bad spirits 
and there have also been a great nomber of incarnabotts 
from the three great gods, and thcr consorts, who have 
made their appearance upon the earth when required for 
particular purposes. AU these incamatiOTii are called 


AvatJlrs,” or descents, Vishnu has been eleven times on 
the globe in different shapes, and Siva seven times.* The 
avatars of Vishnu are celebrated in many popular poems, 
such OB the RJinJlyana, or history of the Rape of Sitfl, 
the wife of Rfima, the seventh mcaraauon ’ the ilahit- 
* lodra was cwlgloflUy In the Vedai, the Rain-god. Tbo ttalctueir 


in the text rcfai to zoodern Hiodabm. 

■TTie oT Viihna cue vdamrOy rcckoacd €t ten o*a>d/ 

(r) FUh, (*) TortoiK, (3) Boar (4) Man Uon, (5) Dwarf (61 
with the axe, (7) Rina dandra, (8) KjiJma, (9) Boddhx, (to) 

Of Kalkin, wbo U yet to come. I know of no aatbociry fer tkrf 
ioctnialloia of Vt^hnn. Tbe mnnbet la itnied In aocoe Poriisa 10 
twenty two, twenty loir or cren twenty-dght. Sereti IncanatfcM 
Sira are not genemUy recognlred. (See Moder ^VUH«n», Aw/**** 
p-p. 

* Sill wax an iDcanuHon of La t a h at. She beea« 
again, many ccntnrlcs afterward^ m die wl(e of KjWm** 
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bharata, and the Bhagavata [Purana], A\hich descnbe the 
w ars and amours of this god in his last human shape ‘ 
All these books are believed to have been vTitten either by 
the hand or by the inspiration of the god himself thousands 
of years before the events they describe actually took 
place. “It ^yas,” they say, “as easy for the deity to 
nte or dictate a battle, an amotir^ or any other important 
event ten thousand years before as the day after it took 
place ” , and I believe nine-tenths, perhaps ninety-nine m 
a hundred, of the Hindoo population believe imphcitly 
that these accounts v\ ere also vvTitlen It is now pretty clear 
that all these works are of comparatively recent date, that 
the great poem of the Mahabharata could not have been 
WTitten before the year 786 of the Christian era, and was 
probably vvntten so late as a d 1157 , that Krishna, if born 
at all, must have been born on the 7th of August, -v d 
600, but was most Irkely a mere creation of the imagination 
to serve the purpose of the Brahmans of Ujain, in whom 
the fiction onginated , that the other incarnations were 
invented about the same time, and for the same object, 
though the other persons described as incarnations were 
real pnnces, Parasu Rama, before Chnst 1176, and Rama, 
born before Christ 961 In the Mahabharata Knshna is 
descnbed as fighting in the same army vnth Yudhishthira 
and his four brothers Yudhishthira was a real person, who 
ascended the throne at Delhi 575 b c, or 1175 years before 
the birth of Knshna ~ 

incarnation of Vishnu [W H S ] Reckoning by centuries is, of 
course, inapplicable to pure myth The author believed in Bentley’s 
baseless chronology 

' For the Mahabharata, see ante, note r, p 6 The Bhagavata 
Purana is the most popular of the Puranas Its Hindi version is 
known as The “ Prem Sagar ” The date of the composition of the 
Puranas is v ery uncertain 

* The dates given in this passage are purely imaginarj Parts of the 
Mahabharata are very ancient Yudhishthira is no more an histoncal 
personage than Achilles or Romulus It is very improbable that a 
“throne of Delhi” existed in b c 575, and nothing whatever is 
known about the state of India at that date 
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Bentley supposes that the incamationi, partK^ularly that 
of Krishna, were mrented by the Brahmans of UJsm with 
a view to check the progress of Christianity m that part of 
thevrorli (See hiahistoncal view of the Hindoo astrooomy) 
That we find m no history any account of the alanmng 
progress of Christianity about the bme these fables were 
written IS no proof that Bentley was wrong.* 

^Vhen Monsieur Thevenot was at Agra [in] 1666, the 
Chnstmn population was rooghly estimated at twenty-ftre 
thousand families. They had nil passed away before it 
became one of our avil and military stations m the 
beginning of the present century and we might search 
history m vnm for any mention of tbem. (See his Trareh 
m India, part three.) One smgle pnnee, well disposed to 
give Christians encouragement and employment might, la 
a few years, get the same nnmber around hii capital and 
It i* probable that the early Christians bi India occnsjonally 
found such prsneea, and gave just cause of alarm to the 
Brahman pneita who were then m the mfiincy of thor 
despotic power • 

Donng the war with Nepal, in 1814 and i8i5»’the 
division With which 1 served came upon an eitreTDely 
interesting colony of about two thousand Christian Eoiniltes 
at Bctiya in the Tirhot District, on the borders of the 
Tarti forest This colony had been created by one man, 
the Bishop a \ enetian by birth, under the protection of a 

It 1 » hardly iKceaary to otatrre thaX thla grolewpe tbeo '7 ^ 
aUerly it nrianoe with the as now kmvn. , 

The crtefrrg settlements ofnatiTO Clulidims at Ajp* are inoJlJy o« 
modem ocicin. Very andent Chilitlin cmmmimltlcs tdrt 
^(idros, sod OQ the Malabar coast. The Irareh of Jean de Them- 
not were pobthhed in 16S4, under the title of lerajr 
I* RtUlit* di rinitOoH and bam been tramlalcd fana 
The mart s sUtetoeot aboot the Cbibtlans of Afrals further dlwu*® 
/urt in Chapter Lll 

* The war with hefdi be^an In Ociolier iSl^, and was not «« 
chided tin 1816. During Its p roer tn the Dritbh aims sifliwcd seTerJ 
remse*. 
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binall Hindoo prince, the Raja of Betij'a, This holy man 
had been some fifty years among these people, ith little 
or no support from Europe or from any other quarter 
The only aid he got from the Raja ^\as a pledge that no 
member of his church should be subject to the Pin-vcyance 
sysicm.) under \\hich the people everywhere suffered so 
much and this pledge the Raja, though a Hindoo, had 
never suffered to be violated There were men of all 
trades among them, and they formed one very large street 
remarkable for the supenor style of its buildings and the 
sober industry of its inhabitants The masons, carpenters, 
and blacksmiths of this little colony ivere working in our 
camp every' day, while we remained in the vicinity', and 
better workmen I have never seen m India, but they 
would all insist upon going to divine service at the pre- 
scribed hours They had built a splendid puckdr dw'elling- 
house for their bishop, and a still more splendid church, 
and formed for him the finest garden I have seen in India, 
surrounded with a good wall, and provided with admirable 
pitcka wells The native Christian servants who attended 
at the old bishop’s table, taught by himself, spoke I^tin to 
him, but he was become very feeble, and spoke himself a 
mixture of Latin, Italian, his native tongue, and Hindus- 
tani We used to have him at our messes, and take as 
much care of him as of an infant, for he ivas become 
almost as frail as one The joy and the excitement of 
being once more among Europeans, and treated by them 
wnth so much reverence in the midst of his flock, were 
perhaps too much for him, for he sickened and died soon 
afcer 

The Raja died soon after him, and in all probability the 
flock has disappeared. No Europeans except a few' 
indigo planters of the neighbourhood had ever before known 
or heard of this colony , and they seemed to consider them 

’ For discussion of this system see Chapter VII, post 

® “Pucka” {pakka) here means “masoniy,” as opposed to 
“Kutcha” {Kachchha), meaning “earthen ” 
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oolj a* a set of great scoundreU, who had better carts and 
buUocls than onjbodj else in the country which the) 
refused to let out at the same rate os the others, and which 
they (the indJgo lords) were not permitted to loae and 
employ at disathon Roman Catholics have a greater 
facility in mrdting converts in India than Protcitants, from 
having lo much more m their form of worship to win 
the affections through the medium of the imagination.* 

* N«t2re CbricUinf, According to th« ceasoi of 1872, onniber 
1 ai4 pcTMm, who arc pHodpallj farad In BeUit thSn [pc^ke* 
drcle). Tliore are (wo MlwLxtf, one at BctlQ, ted the other tt the 
rOlflgt of CbnhS 1, both capporled by ibe Romao CtlboHc cbnreii. 
Tbe fonwT wai foonded to 1746 by t cmialo Ftlbcr Joicpli, fnrn 
Caringuto in ItaJy wbo went to Detlfl 00 ibe inritalV» of tbe 
MabSrtlt. Ttw pmea t mimber of convert* b aboot l 000 penoo*. 
Bdi^ pdodpally dcKcndjoti of Dmhinafi*, they bold » fair lodtl 
ppodltoQ \ Ijct Krtae of ibem tre extremely poor Aboot otMr-foorlb 
uv cerpentm, oee-teatb bbckwnltb*, aoedoub semnt*. tbe 
rffiulodet carters Tbe CbobSil MWoq wu femnded In 1770 by 
(bree Cetbohe pHefU, vbo had been expeTled frvm hepib There 
are now sS) cooren*, mosUy desceoiesu of Vepill*. They tre all 
KgrkrBllarUU, and very poor (Artlde Chatoparaa Dblrict in 
Stiitltikal WtY*o«/ »f 1877 ) 



CHAPTER III 


Lejijend of the NerbudcH Ri\er 

The legend is that the Nerbudda which flows west 
into the Gulf of Cambay was wooed and w'on in the 
usual wa} by the Son nver, which rises from the same 
table-land of Amarkantak, and flows east into the Ganges 
and Bay of Bengal ^ All the previous ceremonies having 
been performed, the Son- came with “due pomp and 
circumstance ” to fetch his bnde in the procession called 
the “ Barat,” up to which time the bride and bridegroom 
are supposed never to hav^e seen each other, unless per- 
chance they have met in infancy Her majesty the 
Nerbudda became exceedingly impatient to know what 
sort of a personage her destinies were to be linked to 
while his majesty the Son advanced at a slow and stately 
pace At last the Queen sent Johila, the daughter of the 
leader, to take a close view of him, and to return and 
make a faithful and particular report of his person His 
majesty was captivated with the little Johila, the barber’s 
daughter, at first sight , and she, “ nothing loath,” yielded 
to his caresses Some say that she actually pretended to 
be Queen herself, and that his majesty was no further m 

' Amarkantak, formerly m the Sohagpur pargana of the Bilaspur 
Distnct of the Central Provinces, is situated on a high table- 
land, and IS a famous place of pilgrimage The temples are 
described by Mr Beglar in Archatol Surv Reports, vol vii, p p 227- 
234, Plates \x, XXI The hill has been transferred to the Rlwa State 
{Centi al Provinces Gazetteer, sv Amarkantak ) 

* The name is misspelled Sohan in the author’s text The Son 
really nses at Son Munda, about twenty miles from Amarkantak 
{Archccol Rep vn, 236 ) 
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faali than m nn^aVmg the humble handmaid for her 
noble raUtruM liul, lie that a5 it ma> her ma}estj no 
w>oner heard of the good undemanding between them, 
tlian ihe rmhed fonrard and with one foot sent the Son 
rolling baci. to the cast whence he came, and with the 
other ktebed little JohtU sprawling after him for mhJ 
the high pnest, whotoW us thestory ^'Sou sec what a 
towering paoion ibc was likdy to have been in under 
fuch indignities from the funous manner m whfdi she 
cut* her waj through the marble rocks beneath u*, and 
cast* huge masses nght and left as she goes along, as if 
thc> wen. read) so man) cocoonut*." And was she, 
asked I to haie flown eastward with him, or was be to 
hafe flown westward with her? **She was to hare 
occompanied him castwurd," saW the high priest “but 
her maje9t^ after thi* indignity declared that she would 
not go a single jiace In the aame direction with luch 
wretches, and would flow irest, though all the other nreit 
in India might flow ea*t and west ihe flows accordingly 
a nrgtn queen." I asked some of the Hindoo* about a* 
wh> the) called her Mother Nerbudda,” if she was reafly 
never mamed. Her majesty aid they with great 
respect, wxwjld i^ly never consent to be mamed after 
the Indignity she suffered from her affianced bndegroom 
the Son and we call her Mother because she blesses ns 
all, and we ore oaxiotts to accost her b) the name which 
we consider to be at once the most respectful and en- 
dearing " 

Any Englishman can easily conceive a poet in his highest 

calenture of the brain ” addressing the ocean as a 
fteed that know* hi* nder and patting the crested 
billow 03 his flowing mane bat he must come to India 
to understand how every lodividool of a whoic community 
of many miUionB can address a flne nver as a linng bon^ 
a sovereign pnneess, who hears and understands all they 
say and exercise* a kind of local supennlendence orer 
their aflair*, without a singie temple in which her image 
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IS ^\orshlpp^^d, ora single priest to profit by the delusion 
As in the case of the Ganges, it is the ruer itself to as horn 
lhe\ address themselves, and not to an} deity residing in it, 
or presiding oser it, the stream itself is the deity as Inch 
fills their imaginations, and rcccis'es their homage 

Among the Romans and ancient Persians rivers as ere 
propitiated by sacrifices When Vitclhus crossed the 
Euphrates sAith the Roman legions to put 'liridatcs on the 
. throne of Armenia, they propitiated the riser according to 
the rites of their countr} b} the suovctau) ilia, the sacnficc 
of the hog, the ram, and the Inill Tiridates did the 
same bs the sacrifice of a horse I'acitus does not 
mention the riser i:^od, but the riser tisclf, as propitiated 
(See [Annals], booh si, chap 37 )’ Plato makes Socrates 
condemn Homer for making Achilles bchase disrespcct- 
full} tossards the nser Xanthus, though acknowledged to 
be a dismity, in offering to fight him,- and towards the 
nser Spcrchius, another acknowledged god, in presenting 
to the dead bod} of Patroclus the locks of his hair which 
he had promised to that river ' 

The Son riser, which rises near the source of the 
Nerbudda on the table-land of Amarkantak, takes a 
westerly course for some miles, and then turns off suddenly 
to the east, and is joined b} the little stream of the 
Johild before it descends the great cascade , and hence 
the poets have created this fiction, which the mass of the 
population receise as divine revelation The statue of 
little Johila, the barber’s daughter, in stone, stands in the 
temple of the goddess Nerbudda at Amarkantak, bound 
m chains It may here be remarked that the first over- 
tures m India must always be made through the medium 
of the barber, svhether they be from the pnnee or the 

' “ Sacrificantibus, cum hic more Romano suovetauniia daret, 
life equum placando amni adomnsset ” 

" filyas TTOTaiibt ^adv 8 ltn]s, 

“ Oi>Sdvdop KttXfOvari Qeo\, avbpes be ^Kafiavbpovl’ — Iliad, xx, 73 
“ Iliad, xxiii, 140-153 ' 
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posanU* If a sm’ca’ign pnncc »emij propo*alf to a 
tovcrclgn pnnccai, they mu*t be conveyed throagh the 
medium of the barber or thej rflJ never be corttldered 
as done {n due form, as likdy to pren-e propitioca. The 
pnncc wfll, of course, send some ration or high 
functicmar) with him but in oJI the credentiaU the barber 
must l>c named as the prinapal functionary Hence it 
was that her majesty was supposed to bans sent a barbcr^i 
daughter to meet her husband. 

TTic MaMtam” (greatness or holmess) of the Ganges 
u said, as I hare nlrcady stated, to be on the wane, rmd 
not like!) to endure smy yean longer while that of the 
Nerbudda u on the increase; and in sttty j-ean is entirdy 
to supersede the sanctity of her sister If the vrUley of 
the Nerbodda should coaunoe for sixty )*eara longer under 
sucii a goremraent as it has enjoyed smee we took 
possession of it in iSry’ it may berorae in6DiteJy more 
nch, more populous, arid more beautiful than that of the 
NOe ever was and, if the Hindoos there continue, as I 
hope they will to acquire wealth and honour under a rule 
10 which they are so much attached, the prophecy may be 
realued in os far os the increase of honour paid to the 
Nerbudda u concerned. But 1 know no ground to 
expect that the reverence paid to the C angci will dimiruab, 
unless education and the concentxation of capital in 
manufactures should work an unportant change m the 
dtgious feeling? and opinions of the people along the 

Mooi« ttTHiam* denlei tbe bnriw »moQopoif of natch •insiinC' 

In sowe psrti of Nortbem India the mutch mker foe ■oc* cMt« 
the funDf larter bot fbr ihe blclwr cmila be b more gtomDy 
BrihtD»D, who goei eboct from ooc how to eaother tfll be di»- 
fireri e beby-^lri of fottahle tenb 

j» p. J77 ) SoibrMlb©edlt«ki»iri,theb«rt»erbordtaerny 

mpfojrd In jSortheoi IndU. 

• Daring tbe operetfcmi igtimt the nndbiri freebooterw Sewu 
e iki were oegoUeied wUb the Pmhww and cXhei latfre powen In 
K- jeera 1817 cad 181S. 

Thtf wwdfo the text It rerwoc. 
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course of that n\er, although this, it must be admitted, is 
a consummation whicli may be looked for more speedily 
on the banks of the Ganges than on those of a stream like 
the Nerbudda, N\hich is neither naMgablc at present, nor 
in my opinion capable of being rendered so Commerce 
and manufactures, and the concentration of capital in the 
maintenance of the new communities employed in them 
will, I think, be the great media through which this change 
will be chiefly cflcctcd and the) arc alwa)s more likely to 
follow the course of n\ ers that are na^ igable than that ol 
n\crs which arc not.‘ 

' Concerning the prophecy that, the sanctity of the Ganges i\il 
cease m 1895, note to Chapter I, ante, p 7 Tiic prophecy isstil 
talked of, but the ix\crcncL for the Ganges continues undiminishcd, 
and the development of commerce and manufactures has not affected 
the religious feelings and opinions of the people Itailways facilitatt 
pilgrimages and increase their populantj The course of commerce 
now follows the line of ml, not the navigable rivers The authoi 
CMdcntlj never contemplated the possibilit) of railw ay constniclion in 
India 



CHAPTER IV 


A SatlM on ibe Nerbmddt. 

We took a nde one everni^ to GopiUpur a BmnJl \Tlloge 
sitnatcd on the same bank of the Nerbudda, about thjw 
miles up from Bherigblt On oiir way we met a party of 
women and gula coming to the fair Their legs were 
ancoy e r e d half way i/p the thigh bnt, as we passed, they 
all carefully covered up tbcir fiices. Good God I" ex 
clauned one of the ladies, “ how can these people be lo 
very indecent ? ” T)uy thought it, no doobt, equally extra- 
ordinary that she shoold have her lace tmeortred, while 
she so carefully concealed her legs for they were really all 
modest peasantry goihg from the village to bathe in the 
holy streaiTL* 

Here there arc some very pretty temples, built for the 
most part to the memory of widows who bare boroed 
themselves with the remains of their husbands, and upon 
the very spot where they committed themselves to the 
flames. There was one which had been recently raised 
over the ashes of one of the most extraordinary old bdies 
that I ha\’e ever seen, who burned htsself in my presence 
in 1839 I prohibited the budding of any temple upon the 
spot, but my successor m the a\il charge of the district, 
Major Low was never I believe made acquainted with 

I jk/T a Tift D oo i woinaii, etpcasD/ one who btinn b«*elf wHh h<r 
bajhsod- Tlje word lo cotnincD b rmuferred to the oerifict 

of the wxioian, 

• The women 0/ Boadfltluuitl wear the same corttune « foil Wo* 
doth, Ik thoae of the Jubbolpore dUtdet, of cJiejBoaasJi 

ordlouj pettfcont Is ceocrally vonu 
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the prohibition nor ^\lth the progress of the ^\ork, ^^hlch 
therefore A\ent on to completion in my absence As suttees 
are now prohibited in our dominions/ and cannot be^often 
seen or described by Europeans, I shall here relate the 
circumstances of this as they were recorded by me at the 
time, and the reader may rely upon the truth of the hole 
tale 

On the 29th No^ ember, 1829, this old A\oman, then 
about si\t)-fi\e years of age, here mixed her ashes ^\lth 
those of her husband, uho had been burned alone four days 
before. On recening cimI charge of the district (Jubbul- 
pore) in March, 1828, I issued a proclamation prohibiting 
any one from aiding or assisting in suttee, and distinctly 
stating that to bring one ounce of ^\ood for the purpose 
would be considered as so doing If the woman burned 
herself with the body of her husband, any one w'ho brought 
wood for the purpose of burning hwi would become liable 
to punishment, consequently, the body of the husband 
must be first consumed, and the widow must bring a fresh 
supply for herself On Tuesday, 24th November, 1829, I 
had an application from the heads of the most respectable 
and most extensive family of Brahmans m the district to 
suffer this old woman to burn herself wuth the remains of 
her husband, Ummed Singh Upadhya, w'ho had that morn- 
ing died upon the banks of the Nerbudda ^ I threatened 
to enforce my order, and punish severely any man w^ho 
assisted , and placed a iiolice guard for the purpose of 
seeing that no one did so She remained sitting by the 
edge of the water w ithout eating or drinking The next 

' Suttee was prohibited during the administration o Lord William 
Bentinck by the Bengal Regulation XVII, dated 4th December, 1829, 
extended in 1830 to Madras and Bombay The advocates of the 
practice unsuccessfully appealed to the Privy Council Several 
European officers defended the custom A well wntten account of 
the suttee legislation is given in Mr D Boulger’s work on Lord 
William Bentinck in the “ Rulers of India ” senci 

® Whenever it is practicable, Hindoos are placed on the banks of 
sacred rivers to die, especially in Bengal 
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dfl> the body of her buslnnd ms burned to ashca in a 
small pit of about eight feet square^ and three or four feet 
deep, "before seveml thousand Bpectatore who had assembled 
to see the suttee. All strangerf dispersed before o-emng, 
as there seemed to be no prospect of my yielding to the 
urgent solicitations of her fiimQy who dared not toodi 
food till she had ban>ed herself or declared herself wilfing 
to return to them. Her sons, grandson^ and some other 
relations remained with her while the rest srarounded my 
house, the one urging me to allow her to burn, and the 
other urging her to desist She remained sitting on a bare 
rock in the bed of the Nerbndda, refusing every kind of 
sustenance, and exposed to the intense hent of the sun by 
day and the severe cold of the night, with only a thin sheet 
thrown over her shoolders. On Thursday to cut off all 
hope of her bong moved from her purpose, she put on the 
liAaja or coarse red turban, and broke her bracelets in 
pieces, by which she became dead in law and for ever 
excluded from caste Should sbe choose to hve after this, 
she could never return to her fimuly Her children and 
grandchildrea were still with her but all their entreaties 
were unavailmg and I became aabsfied that she would 
starve henself to death, if not allowed to bum, by which the 
family would be disgraced, her mzsenef prolonged, and I 
myself rendered liable to be charged with a wanton abuse 
of authority for no prohibition of the kind I had issued 
had as yet received the formal sanction of the government. 

On Satniday the 28th, m the morning, I rode out ten 
miles to the spot, and found the poor old widow sitting 
with the round her head, a brass plate before her 

with undressed nee and flowers, and a cocoonot in each 
hand. She talked very coDectcdly telling me that she 
had determined to mtx her ashes with those of her departed 
husband, and should paPenUy wait my permission to do so, 
assured that God would enable her to sustain life till that 
was g iv e n , though sbe dared not eat or drink." Loobng 
at the sun, then nxing before her over a long and beautiful 
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reach of the Nerbudda river, she said calmly, “ My soul 
has been for fi\ e days v ith my husband’s near that sun, 
nothing but my earthly frame is left , and this, I know, you 
will in time suffer to be mixed vith the ashes of his in 
yonder pit, because it is not in your nature or usage 
vantonl) to prolong the miseries of a poor old voman ” 

“ Indeed, it is not, — my object and duty is to save and 
presen ejhem , and I am come to dissuade you from this 
idle purpose, to urge j’ou to live, and to keep j'our family 
from the disgrace of being thought your murderers ” 

“ I am not afraid of their ever being so thought, the> 
have all, like good children, done everj-thing m their pover 
to induce me to live among them , and, if I had done so, 
I know they w ould have loved and honoured me , but my 
duties to them have now ended I commit them all to 
your care, and I go to attend my husband, Uvwjcd Svigh 
Ufadhya, with w'hose ashes on the funeral pile mine have 
been already three times mixed 

This was the first time in her long life that she had ever 
pronounced the name of her husband, for in India no 
woman, high or low, ever pronounces the name of her 
husband, — she would consider it disrespectful towards him 
to do so , and it is often amusing to see their embarrass- 
ment w’hen asked the question by any European gentle- 
man They look right and left for some one to reheve 
them from the dilemma of appearing disrespectful either to 
the querist, or to their absent husbands — they perceive 
that he is unacquainted with their duties on this point, and 
are afraid he will attnbute their silence to disrespect They 
know that few European gentlemen are acquainted with 
them, and when women go into our courts of justice, or 
other places w^here they are liable to be asked the names of 
their husbands, they commonlj take one of their children 
or some other relation with them to pronounce the wmrds 
m their stead When the old lady named her husband, as 

' For explanation of this phrase, see the following story of the LodhI 
woman, p p 32, 36 
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she did with strong emphasis, and in a Toy deliberate 
manner ci-ery one present was satiified that she had 
resolved to die. " I have," she continued, "tasted fcugdy 
of the bounty of government, having been mamtamed ^ it 
with oil my laige famny m ease and comfort upon our rent 
free lands , and I feel assured that my children wfD not be 
suffered to want but with them I have nothing more to 
do, our mterconrse and communion here end. Jfy soul 
(pTln) u with UmmM Singh Upadhya and my ashes 
must here mix with his. 

Again looJdng to the ran — I see them together said 
she, with a tone and countenance that affected me a good 
deal nuder the bndol canopy! — alluding to the cere 
monies of momoge and I am saUtfied that she at that 
moment really believed that she saw her own spint and 
that of her bosband under the bndaJ canopy m poiadisft. 

I tned to work npon her pnde and hex fears I told her 
that It was probable that the rent fret lands by which her 
family had been so long ropported might be resumed by 
the government, os a mark of its displeasure again« the 
children for not dissuading her from the sacrifice that the 
temples over her ancestors npon the bank might be levelled 
with the ground, in order to prevent their operating to 
mduce others to make nmOar sacrifices and lastly that 
not one single bnck or stone should ever mark the fdace 
where she died if she persisted m her resolution. Bat, if 
she consented to live, a splendid habitation should be buih 
for her among these temples, a handsome provisKin assigned 
for her support out of these rent free lands, her chffdrai 
should come daffy to visit her and I should freqaently d<5 
the same. She smiled, but hdd out her arm and said, 
My pulse has long ceased to beat, my spint has departed, 
and I have nothing left but a little earth, that I wish to mix 
with the ashes of my husband. I shall suffer nothing m 
bunung and, if you wish proof order some fire, and ytm 
shall sec this arm consumed without giving me any pain. 

I did not attempt to feel her puls^ bat some of my people 
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did, and declared that it had ceased to be perceptible At 
this time e\ery native present believed that she was incap- 
able of suffering pain , and her end confirmed them in 
their opinion 

Satisfied myself that it uould be unavailing to attempt to 
save her life, I sent for all the principal members of the 
famil), and consented that she should be suffered to burn 
herself if they vould enter into engagements that no other 
member of their family should e\er do the same Ihis 
they all agreed to, and the papers having been dra\\n out 
in due form about midday, I sent dow n notice to the old 
lady, Aiho seemed extremely pleased and thankful The 
ceremonies of bathing %\ere gone through before three 
[o’clock], while the wood and other combustible matenals 
for a strong fire w ere collected and put into the pit After 
bathing, she called for a “pan ” (betel leaf) and ate it, then 
rose up, and w ith one arm on the shoulder of her eldest 
son, and the other on that of her nephew', approached the 
fire I had sentries placed all round, and no other person 
was allowed to approach within five paces As she rose up 
fire was set to the pile, and it was instantly in a blaze The 
distance w'as about 150 yards She came on wath a calm 
and cheerful countenance, stopped once, and, casting her 
ejes upward, said, “Why have they kept me five days 
from thee, my husband?” On coming to the sentries her 
supporters stopped , she walked once round the pit, paused 
a moment, and, while muttering a prayer, threw some flowers 
into the fire She then w'alked up deliberately and steadily 
to the brink, stepped into the centre of the flame, sat down, 
and leaning back in the midst as if reposing upon a couch, j 
was consumed ivithout uttering a shriek or betraying one 
sign of agony 

A few instruments of music had been provided, and they 
played, as usual, as she approached the fire, not, as is com- 
monly supposed, in order to drown screams, but to prevent 
the last words of the victim from being heard, as these are 
supposed to be prophetic, and might become sources of 
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pain or sinfc to the llWng.' It wa? not copcctcd that I 
■hould >101(1, and but few people had ajwnblcd to witnea 
the Mcnficc, »o that th^ was little or nothing In the 
arcumstanccs Immediately around to ttimubtc hca- to any 
cxtraordinar) exertions and I am persuaded that it kui 
the desire of again bdng united to her husband in the next 
world, and the entire confidence that she would be so If 
ihc now burned herself that alone sustained her From 
the morning he died (Tuesda)) till W edneiday e\emng she 
ale ‘Spins'’ or betel leaves, but nothing else and from 
\\ ednesdaj evening she ceased eating them. She drani 
rw water from Tuesday She went into the fire with the 
same doth about her that she hod worn in the bed of the 
river but it was made wet from a persuasion that even the 
shadow of any impure thing fiiUing upon her from going to 
the pile contaminates the woman unless counteracted by 
the sheet moistened m the holy stream. 

I must do the Carany the justice to say that they oU 
esCTted themseivw to di»uade the wxJow from her purpose^ 
and had she lived she would assuredly have been cherwhed 
and honoured as the first female member of the whole 
house, ^'here is no people in the world among whom 
parents are more loved, honoured, and obeyed than among 
the Hindoos and the grandmother is always more hemoored 
than the mother*^ No queen upon her throne could ever 
have been approaedied with more reverence by her sabjects 
than wus this old hdy by all the members of her fiunfly as 
she mt upon a naked rock m the bed of the nver with only 
a red rag upon her bead and a single white sheet over her 
shoulders. 

Soon after the battic of Traiiilgar I heard a >'oung kdy 
exclaim “I could really wish to have had a brother killed 
in thfir actioa” There is no doubt that a famDy tn which 
a suttee takes place feels a good deal exalted in its own 

* An fajvtaocB of foch c prophecy of » fmmnbiff kind, 
foond at tlK end of til* chapter p. 37 1 and acotber dlMatrwnJj nil 
fiHed, in 
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esteem and that of the community by the sacnfice The 
sister of the Raja of Rh\a. ^\as one of four or five iMves 
vho burned themselves uith the remains of the Raja of 
Udaipur^ and nothing in the course of his life vill ever be 
recollected by her brother with so much of pnde and 
pleasure, since the Udaipur Raja is the head of the Rajput 
tnbes ‘ 

I asked the old lady when she had first resolved upon 
becoming a suttee, and she told me that about thirteen 
years before, while bathing in the river Nerbudda, near the 
spot w'here she then sat, wuth many other females of the 
family, the resolution had fixed itself m her mind as she 
looked at the splendid temples on the bank of the nver 
erected by the different branches of the family over the 
ashes of her female relations who had at different times 
become suttees Two, I think, were over her aunts, and 
one over the mother of her husband They w'ere very 
beautiful buildings, and had been erected at great cost and 
kept in good repair She told me that she had never men- 
tioned this her resolution to any one from that time, nor 
breathed a syllable on the subject till she called out “Sat, 
sat, sat,”' when her husband breathed his last with his 
head in her lap on the bank of the Nerbudda, to which 
he had been taken w’hen no hopes remained of his sur- 
viA'ing the fever of which he died 

Charles Harding, of the Bengal Civil Service, as magis- 
trate of Benares, in 1806 prevented the widow of a Brah- 
man from being burned Tweh e months after her husband’s 
death she had been goaded by her family into the expres- 
sion of a wash to burn w'lth some relic of her husband, 
preserved for the purpose The pile w’as raised to her at 

' Rlwa (Rewah) is a considerable principality lying south of Alla 
habad and Mirzapore and north of Sagar The chiefs are Baghel 
Rajputs The proper title of the Udaipur, or Mewar, chief is Rana, 
not Raja An elaborate history of Mewar will be found in Tod’s 
“ Rajasthan ” 

’ The masculine form of the word m/f (suttee) 
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Rflmnagar * some hro miles abore Benares, on the oppontc 
tide of the n\er Ganges. She was not wdl teorrcd npon 
the pile, and as soon as the fdt the fire she pimped off 
and plunged into the nver The people all ran after her 
along the banV, but the current drove her icnrards Benares 
whence a police boat put off and loolc her in. 

She was almost dead with the fright and the water in 
which she had been kept afloat bj her clothes. She was 
taken to Harding but the whole aty of Benares was in 
an uproar at the rescue of a Brahman t widow from the 
funeral pile, for such it had been considered, though the 
man had been a )'ear dead. Thousands surrounded his 
house, and his court was filled with the principal men of 
the at} implonng him to lurrcnder the woman anti 
among the rest was the poor woman s fiithtr who dcdaatl 
that he could not support his daughter and that she had, 
therefore, better be burned, as her huslond* famil> would 
no longer receive her The uproar was quite abrming to 
a young man, who fdt all the res])onsibilit} upon himself 
in such a aty os^ Benares with a poiiulalion of three 
hundred thousand people,* so prorK. to popular insurrce 
tions or risings tn matut \*cr> ULc them. He long arvuol 
the point of the time that had elapsed, and the unwilling 
ness of the woman, Init in I'ain until at last the thought 
struck him suddcnl) and he said that The saenfice was 
manifiatl} unaco-ptahlc to their God that the mctem! 
m*cr as such had rejected her she had, mthoot 
able to swim, floated down two mfln upon its Ijosom, m 
the face of an immense multitude and it was clear that 
she had httm rejected. Had she been an arcqilaWe 
sacnficc after the fire had touched her the nver would 
have received her This s.ntisficsl the sihnlc crowd. The 

' \\ ctl Uoown to (ooHU* M »oi of ihc MjtJrfji of Ho* Jirt. 

s of to tnt 

* The popcUikn tt lf>e emwis of tS/t / *“’1 '1 t 

/ iS^l irai 319 tC; Ja $he »BtW iJbw r rrr ^ 

l«B uVeo. The 6carrt It hJ®* mmt/ « r -c H si > 
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father said that, after this unansiserable argument, heuould 
receive his daughter, and the whole crowd dispersed 
satisfied * 

The following conversation took place one morning 
between me and a native gentleman at Jubbulpore soon 
after suttees had been prohibited by Government — 

“What are the castes among whom women are not 
permitted to remarr)’ after the death of their husbands ^ 

“They are, sir, Brahmans, Rajputs, Baniyas (shop- 
keepers), Kayaths (writers) ” 

“Why not permit them to marrj, now that they are no 
longer permitted to burn themselv es w ith the dead bodies 
of their husbands '• ” 

“The knowledge that they cannot unite themselves to a 
second husband without degradation from caste, tends 
strongly to secure their fidelity to the first, sir Besides, if 
all widows were permitted to marry again, what dis- 
tinction would remain between us and people of lower 
caste? We should all soon sink to a level with the 
low est ” 

“ And so you are content to keep up your caste at the 
expense of the poor widows?” 

“ No , they are themselves as proud of the distinction 
as their husbands are ” 

“ And would they, do you think, like to hear the good 
old custom of burning themselves restored ? ” 

“ Some of them would, no doubt ” 

“ Why ? " 

“ BeCi-iuse they become reunited to their husbands in 
paradise, and are there happy, free from all the troubles of 
this life ” 

> This Benares story w'as accidentally omitted from the author’s 
text, and was printed as a note at the end of the second \olume It 
has now been inserted in the place which seems most suitable 
Interesting and well-told narratnes of several suttees will be found in 
Bernier’s “Travels in the Mogul Empire,” pp 306-314, Vol I of 
CoustahJe's Orteiital Miscellany 
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”But j’ou should not let them have any troubles as 
widows." 

'If they behave well, they are the most bonoored 
member* of their deceased husbands’ lamQjes nothmg id 
such families is ever done without consulting them, because 
aB ore proud to have the memory of their lost fathers, sons, 
and brother* so honoured by thor widows.' Bat women 
feel that they are frail, and would often rather bum them- 
telvcs than be exposed all thor lives to temptation and 
suspicion 

And why do not the men bum themselves to avoid the 
troubles of life ? 

Became they are not called to n from Heaven as the 
women ore. 

And you thuA that the women were really called to 
be burned by the Deity ? 

No doubt we oil believe that they were called and 
supported by the Deity and that no tender beings llkfc 
women could otherwise voluntarily undergo such torture*— 
they become inspired with lupematural power* of courage 
and fortitude. When DuU Sufcul, the SihOrfi* banker's 
father died, the wife of a Lodhl cultivator of the town 
declared, all at once, that the had been a suttee with him 
six times before and that afae would now go mto paradue 
with him a »eventh time. Nothmg could persuade her 
from burning herself She was between fifty and s«ty 
year* of age, and had grandchildren, and oil her family 
tned to persuade her that it must be a mistake but aO m 
Nrain. She became a suttee, and was burnt the daj after 
the body of the banker " 

“Did not Dull Sukuls family who were Brahmans, try 

* Widow* »rc not iliwy* *o weD tittUed Tbdr Ufe ^ Lo*®' 

Bengal, wpccMHy U not * plowint ooe n t-* 

* SlbOrt, oo the roed &wn Jnbtmlport to JCraapBr a; t™" 
the foiroer U * town with * popiUsbon of inort ttM 
mailer town with the •une iBune exifti lo the Eheodilm Ulrtnct 
Ceuti*! ProTiDCc*. 
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to dissuade her from it, she being a Lodhi, a \er)' low 
caste’ 

“Thej did, but they said all things were possible with 
C'.od, and it was gencralK behe\ed that this was a call 
from Hea\en ’ 

“ And what became of the banker s w idow ’ ” 

“ She said tint she felt no dnmc call to the flames This 
was thirt} }cars ago and the banker was about thirty years 
of age w hen he died ” 

“ I'hen he will ha\e rather an old wife in paradise ? ” 

“ No, sir , after the} pass through the flames upon earth, 
both become joung in paradise” 

“Sometimes women used to burn themsehes with any 
relic of a husband, who had died far from home, did they 
not’” 

“Yes, sir, I remember a fisherman, about twenty years 
ago, who went on some business to Benares from Jubbul- 
pore, and who was to ha\e been back in two months Si\ 
months passed awaj without any news of him , and at last 
the wife dreamed that he had died on the road, and began 
forthw ith, in the middle of the night, to call out ‘ Sat, sat, 
sat ’ ’ Nothing could dissuade her from burning , and m 
the moining a pile was raised for her, on the north bank of 
the largo tank of Hanuman,’ where )0u have planted an 
avenue of trees 'Ihcre I saw her burned with her 
husband’s turban in her amis, and in ten days after her 
husband came back ” 

“Now the burning has been prohibited, a man cannot 
get rid of a bad wife so easily? ” 

“But she was a good wife, sir, and bad ones do not 
often become suttees ” 

“ Who made the pile for her ?” 

“ Some of her family, but I forget who They thought 
It must have been a call from Heaven, when, in reality, it 
was only a dream ” 

' The monkty-gocl His shrines are very numerous in the Central 
Provinces and Bundclkhand 


VOI>, r 
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OUT are a RflJpQt?” 

“Yes." 

Do RAjpQts in this part of lodta norr destroy tbeir 
female inCmts ? " 

Never that practice has ceased eyerjTrhcre rn these 
parts and is growing Into disuse in Bunddlkhand, where 
the Rflyls, at the request of the Bntish Gorenuneot, hare 
prohibited it among thor subjects. This was a meafure of 
real good. You see girls now at pby in villages, where the 
face of one was never seen before, nor the voice of one 
heard " 

“But still those who have them grumble, and say that 
the Government which caused them to be preserved shoold 
undertake to provide for their niamage. Is it not so ? 

At first they grumbled a tilUe, sir,, but as the infants 
grew on thear adecaons, they thought no more about it.*’ 
Gurcharun Baboo, the Principal of the little Jnbbulporc 
College,* called upon me one forenoon, soon oRer this 
conversabop He was edneated m the Calcutta College, 
speaks and wntes English exceedingly well is tolerably 

* XVithia the Itw bondred year* lucve ibui one o£Bm hu beHmd 
tiuU ofiiaticide bad beeo «nppr«*«ed by tds cfTort*, and yd ihe prtallce 
If by no nKwa* earrioct. la the North Weffem Prorloca the fererdy 
nqTit«itOTial TDeunres adopted Id iSyc^ and tloce ntbiced, haw no 
doobt done much to breatc the cojlonj bot, ia fbe oeljhbocrfBC 
prtrrlDce nf Oodh, do eSi^lTo njeattm bare been taken, and many 
Atmale (□{ants ore itiU yeariy moidemL A clear caw In tie 
BoreH District came before nw In 1889, thoogh do ooe was jxmUwd* 
foe lack of jodidal proof agalnat any lodlndoaL Tbe aathor dl«w 
Infanddde as pfoctised In Ovdb tn nuuiy poJKces of Ws 
throogb the Kjnfidow of Oodb. I s mp e ct that lemale bfiollcide b 
stffl preralcnt In many Nallre Stato. Mr lYlIIonchby to the y^ 
precediQj A-a 1849 C™*‘ progrm In stamplBjr oot fai&ntw 

nmoog tbe Jharcjoi of the Kathttwtr Sute* fa the BwbJ 
Presidency Tbee U reason to hope that tbe crime will gradsaDy 
dlaappear , 

A coflecB of more prclenstoa now evbts at Jahalpor U«^ 
pore! and fa affiliated fa Arts and Law to the rwtnlty 
Unlrenity of AHahabad. Tbo smaU coUece aJIaded to fa Uw 
vas abobsbed fa iS5c>- 
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well read in English literature, and is decidedly a 


? visit, 


After talking over the matter w hich caused hi 
him of the Lodhi woman’s burning herself wj . , 


lat he 
this 
1 some 


man 

I told him of the Lodhi woman’s burning 

Brahman banker at Sihora, and asked him wl 

thought of It He said that “In all probabiliP 

woman had really been the wife of the Brahman ii "T‘*j 
^ SC iinQ 

former birth — of which transposition a singular d 

occurred in his ow n family 

His great-grandfather had three wives, who al 

themselves with his body While they were bun , 

, 3 1 , , 1 . burnt 

large serpent came up, and, ascending the pile, 

with them Soon after another came up, and d 

^ ^ w cre 

same They were seen by the whole multitude, wh( , 
satisfied that they had been the wncs of his 
father in a former birth, and would become so again af 

' O 5 Ql‘Q 

sacnfice When the “ sniddh,” or funeral obsequie ’ , 

performed after the presenbed mteiwals,' the oflenr.®. 

1 ^1.. r -j tour, 



prayers were regularly made for s/x souls instead o. 


and, to this day, ever)’ member of his family, anc 
Hindoo w'ho had heard the stor)’, believed that the 


1 every 


se two 




hib 


>in all 


serpents had a just nght to be considered amc 
ancestors, and to be prayed for accordingly 
‘ sraddh ' ” 

A few days after this conversation inth the Print 
the Tubbulpore College, I had a visit from Bholi Sul ’ 
present head of the Sihora banker’s famil)’, and 
brother of the Brahman with whose ashes the Lodhi|.j^^j. 
burned herself I requested him to tell me all ^ 
recollected about this singular suttee, and he di< 
follows — 

“ When my eldest brother, the father of the Ia> 

Sukul, who was so long a native collector under 
this district, died about twenty years ago at Sihora, L 
woman, who resided two miles distant in the vi 

Ih' 


of 


cere- 


' For description of the tedious and complicated “ sradd 
jnies see chapter xi of Monier Williams’s Rchgtotis Thottghl 


monies i 
tn India. 


Rchgtoti 


D 
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Khitoll, which has been held by oar family for semtJ 
generations, declared that she would bum hersdf with him 
on the funeral pDe that she had been hts mfa in three 
different births, had already bamt herself with him three 
times, and had to bom with him four times more. She 
was then sixty years of age, and had a husband Imng [of] 
about the same age. Vie were all astounded when she 
came forward with this rtoiy and told her that it most be 
a nustake, os we were Brahmans, while she was a LodhL 
She said that there was no mistake in the matter tliat she 
m the last birth, resided with my brother m the sacred aty 
of Benares, and one day gave a holy man who came to aA 
chanty salt, by mistake, instead of sugar with his food 
That, in conseqaenc^ he told her she should, m the nort 
birth, be separated from her husband, and be of InfifTwr 
caste but that, if she did her doty well In that state, the 
should be reunited to him in the fonowing birth. V e toM 
her that all this must be a dream, and the widow of my 
brother insisted that, if she were not allowed to bum 
herself the other should not be allowed to take her place. 

e prevented the widow from ascending the pile, and she 
died at a good old age only two years ago at SihSri My 
brother’s body was burned ot SihOrfl, and the poor IjodhI 
woman came and stole one handful of the ashes, which 
she placed in her bosom, and look back with her to 
KhitolL There she prevaned upon her husband and her 
brother to assist her in her return to her former husband 
and caste as a Brohoum. No soul else would asrfrt them, 
03 we got the then nati\e chief to prohibit it and lhe« 
three persons brought on Ibcir own heads the pil^ on 
which she seated herself with the ashes in her boso^ 
The husband and his brother set fire to the pile and she 
was burned. ‘ 

And what » now your opinion, after a bpsc of twetuy 
years ?" 

Thi* TCTricm of Ihe rtory SSen to •o*d» aitnnlr putSnilan 
tbe TVtiioo P* 3** 
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“ h), lliat she had really been the wife of my brother , 
ior at the pile she projihesicd that m) nephew Dull should 
be, what his grandfather had been, high in the service of 
Go\emment, and, as }ou know, he soon after became so ” 

“ And what did jour father think ? ” 

“He was so satisfied that she had been the wife of his 
eldest son in a former birth, that he defrajed all the 
expenses of her funeral ceremonies, and had them all 
obsened with as much magnificence as those of any 
member of the familj Her tomb is still to be seen at 
Khitoli, and that of my brother at Sihora ” 

I went to look at these tombs with Bhoh Sukul himself 
some short time after this conveisation, and found that all 
the people of the town of Sihom and Milage of Khitoli 
reall) belie\ed that the old Lodhi woman had been his 
brother’s wnfe m a former birth, and had now burned herself 
as his widow for the fourth time Her tomb is at Khitoli, 
and his at Sihonl 


CHAPTER V 


M»niaBT3 of Trees — The Tank ood ihe rtmlala — JJdeor*— 
Roiaboira. 

UcFORr quitting Jubbulporc, to rhich place I ihoogbt 
It very unlikely that I tboutd ever return I went to nsit 
the groves m the \nanity which, ot the tiroe I held the 
cu-il charge of the district in i8j 8, had been planted by 
di/Tcrent native gentlemen upon lands assigned to than 
rent free for the purpose, on condition that the bolder 
should bmd himself to plant trees at the rate of tweo^ 
five to the acre, and keep them up at that rate and that 
for each grove, boweter scnall, he should build and keep 
m repair a well lined with masonry for watenng the trees, 
and for the benefit of traiTflera.* Some of these gr o rei 
had already begun to pdd fruit, and all bad been piameJ 
Among the Hindoos, neither the man who plants a grorc, 
nor his wife, am taste of the fruit till he has mamtd one 
of the mango-tre e s to some other tree (commonly the 
tamarind tree) that grows near it m the same grore. The 
proprietor of one of these groves that itands between the 
cantonment oud the town, old Barjbr Singh, had spent so 
much in planting and watenng the groves and building 
walls and wells of puchi* masonry that he could not afford 
to defray the expense of the uiamage ceremonies till one 
of the trees, which was older than the rest when planted, 

1 la pUutlog mangD grore*, it li a role that they iliall be oi ftr 
each other a* not to admit of tbctr_bcancbe* crer mcetmc 
tnsM, bat let them not tooch^f Am Ugn nil Ugut ^ 

nrarlm. H. S.] 

rdtks the word here mean* cemented wUh herw incattr 
not only with m d (jCerirWi). 
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began to bear fruit in 1S33, POO’' Barjor Singh and 
his w ife ere in great distress that they dared not taste of 
the fruit A\ hose fla^ our was so much prized by their children 
lhe> began to think that they had neglected a senous duty, 
and might, in consequence, be taken off before another 
season could come round '1 hey therefore sold all their 
silver and gold ornaments, and borro\\ed all they could, 
and before the next season the grove vas married A\ith 
all due pomp and ceremony, to the great delight of the 
old pair, who tasted of the fruit in June 1834 

The larger the number of the Brahmans that are fed 
on the occasion of the marriage, the greater the glory of 
the propnetor of the gro\e, and \\hen I asked old 
Barjor Singh, during my Msit to his grove, how many he 
had feasted, he said, with a heavy sigh, that he had 
been able to feast only one hundred and fifty He 
showed me the mango-tree which had acted the part of 
the bridegroom on the occasion, but the bride had dis- 
appeared from his side “And where is the bride, the 
tamarind ? ” “ The only tamarind I had m the grove 

died,” said the old man, “ before w'e could bring about 
the wedding , and I w^as obliged to get a jasmine for a 
wufe for my mango I planted it here, so that w'e 
might, as required, cover both bride and bridegroom 
under one canopy during the ceremonies, but, after the 
marriage w'as over, the gardener neglected her, and she 
pined away and died ” 

“And what made you prefer the jasmine to all other 
trees after the tamarind ? ” 

“ Because it is the most celebrated of all trees, save the 
rose ” 

“ And why not have chosen the rose for a wife ? ” 

“Because no one ever heard of mamage between the 
rose and the mango , while they [j/it] take place every day 
between the mango and the chambcll (jasmine) 

’ The chambeli is in science known as the Jasminum aitdifloi urn, 
and the mango tree as Mangifera Ltdica 
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After a^tumfng from the grores, 1 had a Ti«t after bnsik 
fast from a learned Muhammadan, noir guardian to the 
young Ra}a of Uchahara,' irho retides part of hii time at 
Jublnilporc. I mentioned my >'isjt to the grovei and the 
ci/fTOu? notion of the Hindoos regarding the necessity of 
marrying them , and he told me that, among Hindoos, the 
man who went to the expense of making a tank dared not 
drink of its waters till he bad rnamed his tank to tome 
banaru-trec, planted on the bank for the pmposc.* 

‘But what,” said be with a smile, “could you expect 
from men who believe that Indm is the god who rules the 
heavens immediately over the earth that he sleeps during 
eight months in the year and dnnng the other four ha 
time IS disnded between his duties of sending down nun 
upon the earth, and repeJhng with his arrows Rija Bali, 
who by hu austere de>'otion8 (/u/rtptj) has recerved from 
the higher gods a promise of the re vem on of his domirv 
rom? The lightning which we see, said the learned 
Maula\1, “ they believe to be nothing more than the glitter 
mg of these arrows, as they ore shot from the bow of Indm 
upon his foe Rfl)I BoIl ’ 

But, my good friend, Maukvl Sahib, there are many 
good Muhammadans who beherc that the meteors, which 
we call shooting stars, are in reality stars which the gmidtan 
ongels of men snatiA from the spheres, and throw at the 
devil as they see him pomog through the oir or hiding hun- 
• A »Tn«1l prloeipality wert of Rlwl, aod i lo miles oocti w»t of 
JobboIpoTC. Ii Is also kixnm xs Nigsudh orNigocL 

Comptre the *0000111 of the ma ir i ige of Um ihmb (Cty*** 

wtli thetdJt(T\Jmst)aoc,<x-f<md2tamcKi}te, lo CJaptrr KIX, 


TheiB »i * mblliiie pou^ tn tf»e Pmlms of Darfd, »Ii«« tbe 
ijgli fnlng Is mid to be tbe •jtowi of God. P»mlm IxiTil t — 

17 The dc«^ poored ool water li* itle* seat cwt a «»*“ « 
thloe arrows slso wcnl sbrewL 

18. The Tokc of thy thonder wo In the hmTrt 1 the HghtntaC* 
Ithlened ti wurid the e*rth Iremhled *od sbook." H SO 
The pstisngB Is qnoted from the xathccired BIbie rmloo l tbe Prsyw 
Booh TtnloQ tt fioer 
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self under one or other of the constellations Is it not 
so ’ ’ 

“Yes, It IS . but ^^c ha\e the authorit) of the holj pro- 
phet for this, as dcluered down to us by hts companions 
in the sacred traditions, and we arc bound to believe it 
AVhen our holy jirophet came upon the earth, he found it 
to be infested with a host of magicians, who, by their 
abominable rites and incantations, get into their interest 
certain dcMls, or demons, whom thej used to send up to 
hea\cn to listen to the orders which the angels rccened 
from God regarding men and the world below On hear- 
ing these orders, the} came olT and reported them to the 
magicians, who were therebj enabled to foretell the events 
which the angels were ordered to bring about In this 
manner they often o\erheard the orders which the angel 
Gabriel recened from God, and communicated them to the 
magicians as soon as he could delncr them to our holy 
prophet Exulting in the knowledge obtained m this 
diabolical manner, these wretches tried to turn his pro- 
phecies into ridicule, and, seeing the evil effects of such 
practices among men, he prayed God to put a stop to them 
From that time guardian angels ha\e been stationed in 
different parts of the hea\ens, to keep off the devils , and 
as soon as one of them sees a devil sneaking too near the 
heaven of heavens, he snatches the nearest star, and flings 
It at him This, he added, was what all true Muham- 
madans believed regarding the shooting of stars He had 
read nothing about them in the works of Plato, Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, or Galen, all of which he had carefully 
studied, and should be glad to learn from me w'hat modern 
philosophers in Europe thought about them 

I explained to him the supposed distance and bulk of 
the fixed stars visible to the naked eye , their being radiant 
W'lth unborrow'ed light, and probably every one of them, 

^ “We guard them from ever} devil dn^en au ay with stones , except 
him who listeneth by stealth, at A\hom a Msible flame is darted ” 
Koriin, chapter \v, Sale’s translation hee/i7J/, end of this chapter p 44 
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Jflc our own fun, the great centre of a solar lyitcm of iti 
own , cmbracir^ the \*ast orbits of numerous planets, re* 
\'ohing around it with their attendant satelbta the rtan 
miblc to the ruled eye beir^ but a \eiy small portion of 
the whole which the telescope had now made distoctly 
nsiWe to US and those distinctly MsibJe bong one darter 
among man) thousand with which the genius of Galileo, 
Newton, the Herschclls, and many other modem philo- 
sophers had discovefed the heavens to be studded I re 
marled that the notion that these mighty suns, the centres 
of planetary ij'stecns, should be made merely to be thrown 
at detail and demons, appeared to us just as unaccountable 
os those of the Hindoos regarding Indm s arrows. 

* But, said he, these foolish Hindoos believe still 
greater absurdities. Tbc) believe that the rainbow « 
nothing but the fume of a large snake, concealed under the 
ground that he vomits forth tha fume from a bole in the 
surface of the earth, without being himi>elf seen and, 
when )’ou asl them why in that case, the nunbow should 
be in the west while the sun is In the east, and m the east 
whDe the sun is in the west, they know not what to say 
“ The truth is, my fnend, Maula\1 Sahib the Hindooi, 
Idc a very great part of every other nation, are very much 
disposed to attnbute to supematoraJ influences efieett thit 
the wiser portion of our speaes know to rise from natural 
causes. 

The Maulavl was right. In the ^fi 5 hkfit-uI-Masib^^l,** 
the aulhentrc traditions of tbetr propbe^ it is stated that 

> Nfaw Illndooi oot of ten, Sr peili*p« nfuely-niiie fa » httodred, 
UironjjboQl T,vlU, bellcTo the nlnlww to tifae from tie bresth of the 
thrown np from the ftirface of Iho enrth, at whIct b thrown op 
by whsie* /roni the uirfice of the oce a n , f W H- S.J 

AfuJklJt U a bole in a wall In which a bmp U placed and 
AfasihA Ure ploral of a lamp, became tnuJltken aro comperod to 
Umpi, and ihU book b like that mhicii coauloeth a lamp. AoeSher 
renaoD U, that AfeedWt b the name of a book, and thh b»k ewn- 
prebenda iti comenU." (Manhewa tromlaiion, toL i p, t 

» The full liJloti MUbcatnlilaaSblh, oraCofleaknof tbcBK- 
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Ayesha, the \Mdo\v of Muhammad, said, “‘I heard his 
majesty say, “the angels come doi\n to the region next the 
world, and mention the works that have been pre-ordained 
in heaven , and the devils, who descend to the lowest 
region, listen to what the angels say, and hear the orders 
predestined in heaven, and carry them to fortune-tellers , 
therefore, they tell a hundred lies vith it from them- 
selves ” 

“Ibn Abbas said, ‘a man of his majesty’s friends 
informed me, that vhilst his majesty’s friends were sitting 
with him one night, a very bright star shot , and his high- 
ness said, “ what did you say in the days of ignorance -w hen 
a star shot like this ? ” They said, “ God and his messenger 
know best , ^\ e used to say, a great man was born to-night, 
and a great man died.”' Then his majesty said, “you 
mistook, because the shootings of these stars are neither 
for the life nor death of any person , but -when our chensher 
orders a work, the bearers of the imperial throne sing 
hallelujahs, and the inhabitants of the regions •who are 
near the bearers repeat it, till it reaches the lowest regions 
After the angels which are near the bearers of the imperial 

Authentic Traditions regarding the Actions and Sayings of Muhammed , 
exhibiting the Origin of the Manners and Customs , the Civil, 
Religious, and Military Policy of the Muslemans ” 1 ranslated from 

the onginal Arabic by Captain A N Matthews, Bengal Artillery 
Two'vols 4°, Calcutta, iScp-iSlo This valuable work was 
published by subscription, and is nou very scarce A fine copy is m 
the India Office Library The first volume is dated 1809 , the second, 
1810 

* Book x\i, chapter 111, part 1 , vol n, p 384. The quotations as 
given by the author are inexact. The editor has substituted correct 
extracts from Matthews’ text Matthews spells the name of the pro- 
phet’s widow as Aayeshah 

- In Sparta, the Ephoroi, once every nine years, watched the sky 
durmg a whole cloudless, moonless night, in profound silence , and, if 
they saw a shooting star, it was understood to indicate that the kings 
of Sparta had disobeyed the gods, and their authority as, in con- 
sequence, suspended till they had been punfied by an oracle from 
Delphi or Olympia [W H S] This statement rests on the authonty 
of Plutarch, 1 1 
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throne sajr what did your chemher order? Then they 
are inforraed and so it is handed from one region to 
another till the mfonnation reaches the people of the 
loweit r^on. Then the devils steal it, and cany it to 
thar friends, (that is) mogictaas , and these stars are thrown 
at these devils , not for the both or death of any pcrsoa 
Then the things which the magroans tell, havmg heard 
from the devils, are trn^ bat these magicians tcD lies, and 
exaggerate m what the) hear 

Kutadah said, God has created stars for three uses 
one of them, as a cause of ornament of the regions the 
second, to stone the devil with the third, to direct people 
gomg through forests and on the sea. Therefore, whoever 
shall explain them otherwise, doe* wrong, and loses his 
time, and ipeats from his own mvenoon and embellishes- ‘ 

Ibn Abhla. [ The prophet stud,] Whoever attains to 
the knowledge of astrology for any other oplanatjon than 
the three afore-mentioned, then verily he has attained to a 
branch of magick. An astrologer is a magicum, and a 
magioan is a necromancer and a necromancer is an 
infidcL " 

This work contains the precepts and sayings of 
Muhammad, as declared by hia companions, who them- 
selves heard than, or by duM who heard them imroediatdy 
from those compinton* and they ore considered to be 
bindmg apon the fiutb and condoct of Jfosalmans, thongh 
not all delivered from mspiration. 

Everythmg that is written in the Kortln itself is snpposed 
to have been broogbt direct from God by the angel 
Gabna* 


I J/ttl/rfr Put in ot «uo« chapter j roL 0, P- 3^ 

* M. p. jSS. ^ 

Dot the pryfasi clwwtct of thetc dertb k daerfbed In tl« 
ludf Acaxdini: to Mahimtiadao*, th*7 bad accoi to »n ifao potci 
bearaa tIU ttus time of Moid, who pa. them eicfaided fna ihsve. 
f-hritt cot them ochuJed from three more ; sod Mn h am m ^ 

to rtt tbem erchjded from the •eteoth and Ltft 

the twelve litM In the beaTOW, and iarr tH firm tmt £• 
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figures for the observation of spectators, and we guard them from 
every devil driven away with stones , except him who hsteneth by 
stealth, at whom a visible flame is darted ” (Chapter xv ) 

“We have adorned the lower heaven with the ornament of stars, 
and we have placed therein a guard against every rebelhous devil, that 
they may not listen to the discourse of exalted pnnces, for they are 
darted at from every side, to repel them, and a lasting torment is 
prepared for them , except him who catcheth a word by stealth, and 
is pursued by a shining flame ” (Chapter xxxvii ) [W H S ] 
Passages of this kind should be remembered by persons who expect 
orthodox Muhammadans to accept the results of modem science 



CHAPTER VI 
Hindoo Maniisn. 

Certain it is that no Hindoo ^rill have a mamage in 
hu famfly during the four months of the rainy season for 
among eighty millions of souls' not one donbts that the 
Great Preserver of the universe is, during these foor 
months, down on a vuit to Riljfl Bah, and, consequently 
unable to bless the contract with hi* presence.* 

Mamage ii a sacred duty among Hindoos, a duty which 
every parent must pcrfonn for his children otherw is e they 
owe him no reverence. A family with a daughter uomamed 
after the age of puberty is considered to labour under the 
displeasure of the gods and no member of the other sex 
considers himself rtspectabU after the age of puberty till 
he 19 married. It is the duty of hi* parent or elder 
brothers to have him suitably mamed and, if thej do not 
do so he reproaches them with his tlc^dfd ctmdthoH 
The same feding, in a de g ree , pervades all the Jluham- 
madan community and nothing appear* so strange to 
them as the apparent indifference of old bachelor* among 
us to their scu/ coadtttcn 

Jforriage, with all its ceremonies, its ngbts, and its 

The ittlhor'i figwe of rftbfy mflUcija'* »« b mere gom, tad 
TO pToiebJy eren In hi* tlate modi betew tie nml- Tt# fifojri 
of tie cerma of 1E91 arc — 

ADRWIjfcrt. 

Bntlib Indk i5S.*7i 943 - 17^.95^ 

N«tiTe Stata 5* *59.7^ eboso,i79 

All India *07 73* 7»7 - ^7 M>43l 

See at/e Chapter I p. I, notfc 
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duties filK tlicir iiingnntion from infatu \ to nt;e , and I 
do not IkIicvc there is a countr) ujinn earth in whicli a 
hrjzcr portion of the wealth of the eommuntl\ i<; s|)cnt in 
the ccremnnieN or where the rights are better secured, or 
the duties better enforced notwithstanding all the dis- 
ad\antages c>r the laws of pol\gam\ Not one man in ten 
ran afford to maintain more than one wife, and not one in 
ten of those who tan afford it will \cnlure upon “a sea of 
troubles ’ in taking a setond. if he has a child b) the first 
One t*f the e\ils which press most upon Indian socict) is 
the necessits whicIi long usage has established of squander- 
ing lante sums in marriage teromomes Instead of gnmg 
what ihc\ can to their thildren to establish tliem, and 
enable them to jirovide for their families and rise m the 
world parents c\crj where feel bojind to squan der all they 
can borrow in the fcstnities of their ni amagc Men m 
India could never feel secure of being permitted freclj to 
eiijoj their properl) under despotic and unsettled govern- 
ments, the onl) kind of governments they knew or hoped 
for, and much of the means that would otherwise have 
been laid out in forming substantial works, with a view to 
a return in income of some sort or another, for the 
remainder of their own lives and of those of their children, 
were csjiended in tombs, temples, sar.lis, tanks, groves, and 
other works — useful and ornamental, no doubt, but from 
which neither the) nor their diildicn could ever hope to 
derive income of an) kind 'I'hesame feeling of insecurity 
gave birth, no doubt, to this preposterous usage, which 
tends so much to keep down the great mass of the people 
of India to that grade in which they were born, and in 
which they have nothing but their manuval labour to depend 
upon for their subsistence ^wery man feels himself bound 
to waste all his stock and capital, and e\haust all his credit'' 
in feeding idlers during the ceremonies which attend the 
marriage of his children, because his ancestors squandered 
similar sums, and he would sink m the estimation of society^ 
if he were to allow his children to be married with less^ 
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But ii could not hatv been solely because men coold 
not fn^-cst their means in profitable worts, wrtb any chance 
of being long permuted to enjoy the profits under wch 
despotic and unsettled go\-cmments, that they squarniered 
them in feeding idle people in mamage ccrcmooics since 
temples, tanks, and groces secured esteem m this life, and 
promised some advantage m the next, and an outlay m 
such worts might, therefore, have been preferred. But 
under such governments o roan s title even to the cxcInsiTe 
possession of his wife might not be conrdered as altogether 
secure under the mere sanction of religion and the 
outlay in feeding the family tnbe, and neighbourhood 
dunr^ the rnamage ceremony seems to ha^■e been coo- 
sidered as a kmd of raloe in exchange given for her to 
sodety Tlierc is nothiog that she and her hasbcjod 
recollect through hfe wuh so much pnde and pleasure os 
the cost of their mamage, if it happen to be large for their 
condition of life, it u ihar nmoMa their tiile of nobility ^ 
and their parents consider it their duty to make it os large 
os they can, A. man would hanfly fed seente of the 
sympathy of his family tribe, arcle of society or rulers, 
for the kKs of “ his ox, or bu ass, or anything that is his, 
if it should happen to have cost him notbmg and, till he 
could feel secure of ibar sympathy for the Jots^ be would 
not fed very secure in the possesswo. He, therefor^ or 
those who ore interested in his wellaie, strengthen bfa 
security by an outlay which invests ha wife with a tangible 
i-alue in cost, well understood by his ordc and rulers. 
Hu £imny tnbe, and errde have received the purchase- 
money and fed bound to secure to him the commodity 
purchased and, as they are m all such matters commoaly 
much stronger than the ruler* themsdves, the money spent 
among them is more efficacious in securing the exclusive 
enjoyment of the wife than if it bad been paid in taxes oc 

> Ido DOt know Ihlf wonl nmotn, uid hare Med to End an 
eTplaofllloc of It, 
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fees to them for n marriage license ‘ The pride of familias 
and tribes and the desire of the multitude to participate m 
the enjojment of such ceremonies, tend to keep up this 
usage after the cause m which it originated maj have 
ceased to operate but it will, it is to be hoped, gradually 
decline with the increased feeling of security to person, 
propert}, and character under our rule ^^^othing is now 
more common than to sec an indnidual in the humblest 
rank spending all that he has, or can borrow, in the 
marriage of one of inanj daughters, and trusting to Provi- 
dence for the means of marrying the others, nor in the 
higher, to find a young man, whose estates haac, during a 
long minorit}, under the careful management of Go\crn- 
ment officers, been freed from ^er}’ heaiy debts, with which 
an impro\ident father had left them encumbered, the 
moment he attains his majonty and enters upon the 
management, borrowing three times their annual rent, at 
an exorbitant interest, to mart}' a couple of sisters, at the 
same rate of outlaj m feasts and fireworks that his grand- 
mother was married with “) 

• Akbar leiied a tax on nnrnagcs, and I llnnk that a modern finance 
minister might do worse than follow his example Such a tax w'oiild 
be safe, profitalde, and easily collected 

® JEy.^vagance in marriage expenses is still one of the principal 
curses of Indian societ y Considerable eflorts to secure rclorm have been 
made b) larious castes dunng recent years, but, as yet, small results 
onlj have been attained Many years must elapse before any general 
reform can be hoped for The editor has seen numerous painful 
examples of the wreck of fine estates by young proprietors assuming the 
management after a long term of the careful stew ardship of the Court 
of Wards 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Porreyance Syitcm- 


Wi left Jubbulpore on 

ba ,83S “'I'r'Th N«n« 

our fnend, of the N«n« I„ 

this 6ret Btaiie, where they had B / , ^ 

X leetabl«hedhe«.omejendo^n^^ 

'piple from the mnaenea -f T^re,^ 

^wfonodthatcnatree^or .«naft^^ ^ 

the anl f &e ruta 

order to lograuate himscu mnments, m ^ 

them faTtratable [^elp theoKlva 

marched over thia rood, free j„jb, whom I 

gmtm out of the Camy d'*** 

had set up with *„,^tion of Covemmcotm 

that It must be the ^ tmd conseqeeudf 

shops and shopkeepers hare dl®PP^^ ^ mad ha' 
^X^r. and “tabU^^tL^ from Uw 
^ since, as m former ^ ^nce l)Wlc.^ >" 

snrroundmg villages delight, and which, ^ 

^ch all native 1™“- officers, eithm fr^ 
afraid, m itdolen^T They 

thdr Ignorance Id either for thelr*<»d 

houble of seeing _ of Uw' aT: Hlb- 


e of seeing the men ja,,, bow lo'l' 

or Soocor .be 

™ chante of 

janttoiy 1831 
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their labour, and their head servants of the kitchen or the 
vardrobe veary and vorry them out of their best resolu- 
tions on the subject Thej make the poor men sit aloof 
by telling them that their master is a tiger before breakfast, 
and -w ill eat them if they approach , and they tell their 
masters that there is no hope of getting the poor men to 
come for their money till they have bathed or taken their 
breakfast The latter ^\alt m hopes that the gentleman 
mil come out or send for them as soon as he has been 
tamed by his breakfast , but this meal has put him m good 
humour vith all the vorld, and he is now no longer unwil- 
ling to trust the payment of the poor men to his butler, or 
his valet dc chambre They keep the poor w retches waiting, 
declaring that they ha\e as yet recencd no orders to pay 
them, till, hungrj' and wear)', in the afternoon they all w'alk 
back to their homes m utter despair of getting anything 
If, m the meantime, the gentleman comes out, and finds 
the men, his sen ants pacify him by declaring either 
that they ha\e not yet had time to carry his orders into 
effect, that they could not get copper change for silver 
rupees, or that they w ere anxious to collect all the people 
together before they paid any, lest they might pay some of 
them twice over It is seldom, however, that he comes 
among them at all , he takes it for granted that the people 
have all been paid , and passes the charge in the account 
of his servants, w’ho all get what these porters ought to 
have received Or, perhaps the gentleman may persuade 
himself that, if he pays his valet or butler, these function- 
aries w ill never pay the poor men, and think that he had 
better sit quiet and keep the money in his own pocket 
The native police or revenue officer is directed by his 
superior to have wood collected for the camp of a regiment 
or great civil officers, and he sends out his myrmidons to 
employ the people around in felling trees, and cutting up 
wood enough to supply not only the camp, but his own 
cook rooms and those of his friends for the next six 
months The men so employed commonly get nothing , 

E 2 
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but the native officer receires credit for all manner- of 
ropcrlatJvel) good qualities, Khich are entuneinted in a 
certiCcata Man> a fine tree, dear to the affiectioQi of 
lartulies and village communities, has been cut down m 
spite, or redeemed from the axe by a handsome present to 
this officer or his myrmidons. Lambs, luds, fowls, milk, 
vegetables, all come flowing in for the great mans table 
from poor people, who ore too hopeless to seek for pay 
menl, or who are repreaented as too proud and wealthy to 
receive it. Such aIwa3rB have been and such always wiD be 
some of the cvtIs of the purveyance system. If a police 
officer recenra an order from the magistrate to provide a 
regunent, detachment, or individual with boats, carts, 
bullock*, or porters, be has all that can be found within hu 
jurisdiction forthwith oeuted — releases aD those whose pro 
pnetors ore able and wilbog to pay what he dcmiuids, 
and furnishes the rest, which are generally the worst, to the 
persons who require them Police officers denre so ouch 
profit from these application* that they are aJwap anxiooi 
they should be made and will pnvately defeot allatteinro 
of private individuals to provide themselves by diwoadirtg 
Of intimidating the proprietors of vehicles from volontaffiy 
furnishing them T^e gentlem-iD s servant who a sent to 
procure them returns and tclU hrs reaiter that there are 
plenty of vehicles, but that their proprietors dare not send 
them without order from the police and that the police 
tefl him they dare not give such orders without the special 
sanction of the magistnitc. The ruagistrate is wntten t®i 
but declares that his police have been prohibited fn^ 
interfenng in such matters without special orders, tmeo the 
propnetoTs ought to be permitted to send their 
whom they choose, except on occasions of great ^ 
emergency and, as the present cannot be conndcre^ 
one of these occasions, be doe* not feel authonicd to 
such orders. On the Ganges, many men hare 
fortunes by pretending a general anthorit) to »cfre 
for the use of the commnsanat, or for offier govemraen 
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purposes, on the ground of huMng been once or twice 
emplojed on thut duty^ and what they get is but a small 
portion of that which the public lose One of these self- 
constituted functionaries has a boat seized on its way 
down or up the rncr , and the crew, who are merely hired 
for the bccasion, and have a month’s wages m advance, 
seeing no prospect of getting soon out of the hands of 
this pretended go\ eminent sers^ant, desert, and leave the 
boat on the sands, while the owner, if he ever learns the 
real state of the case, thinks it better to put up w ith his 
loss than to seek redress through evpensive courts, and 
distant local authorities If the boat happens to be loaded 
and to ha\e a supercargo, who will not or cannot bribe 
high enough, he is abandoned on the sands by his crew' , 
in his search for aid from the neighbourhood, his helpless- 
ness becomes known — he is perhaps murdered, or runs 
awaay in the apprehension of bemg so — the boat is 
plundered and made a w'reck Still the dread of the delays 
and costs of our courts, and the utter hopelessness of e\ er 
recovering the lost property prevent the proprietors from 
seeking redress, and our government authorities know 
nothing of the circumstances 

We remained at Baghauri the 21st to enable our people 
to prepare for the long march they had before them, and 
to see a little more of our Jubbulpore friends, who w'ere to 
ha-ve another day’s shooting, as black partridges^ and quail 
had been found abundant in the neighbourhood of our 
camp ^ 

' Francolimis vitl^ans 

The purveyance system (Persian rasad lasdnT) above descnbecl is 
one of the necessary evils of Onental life It rvill be observed that 
the author, though so keenly sensitive to the abuses attending the 
system, proposes no substitute for it, and confesses that the small 
attempt he made to check abuse was a failure From time imme- 
monal it has been the custom for government officials in India to be 
supplied with necessanes by the people of the country through which 
their camps pass Under native governments no officials ever dream 
of paying for anything In Bntish terntory requisitions are limited. 
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Iwt the native officer rccav-cs credit for all mannet of 
lupciUtuxl) good qualities which arc enumerated in t 
ocrtlfioitc. hfanj a fine tree, dear to the afleetjons of 
iamnies and \Tllage communities^ has been cat dom in 
tpitc, or redeemed from the axe by a handaome present to 
thM officer or his mjTmidons, Ijmbs, kids, foiris, mDk, 
vcgctablcSt all come floinng m for the great man stable 
from poor people, vtho are too hopeless to seek for pay 
roent or who are represented as too proud and wealthy to 
recciNt; it Such alway* ha\*e l>een and such always will be 
some of the mils of the purveyance system. If a police 
officer recei\'es an order from the magistrate to provide t 
lament, detachment, or indindual with boc^ carts, 
bullocks, or porters, he has all that can be found within ha 
jurisdichon forthwith seized — releases all those whose pro- 
prietors are able and willing to pay what be demands, 
and furnishes the rest, whidi ore generally the worst, to the 
persons who require them Police officers derive so much 
profit from these applications that they are always onxKW* 
they should be cnade ond wiD privately defeat all attempt* 
of private indi\nduaU to provide themselves by dissuading 
or intimidatjDg the propnetorsof vehicles from volootnnly 
fumishmg them. 7116 gentleman s lerTant who » sent to 
procure them retums and tells his master that there art 
plenty of vehicles, but that their proprietors dare not Kod 
them without orders from the police and that the police 
tell him they dare not give such orders without the specjol 
sanction of the magistrate. The rnagistrate is written to, 
but declares that hiv police have been prohibited 
mterfenng m such nutters without special orders, nuct e 
propneton ooght to be permitted to send their vehicles to 
whom they choose, except on occasions of 
emeigency and, os the present cannot be considered as 
one of these occasions, he doe* not feel authorized to issue 
such orders. On the Ganges, many men have 
fortunes by pretending a general authonty to setze 
for the use of the commissanat, or for other govemmen 
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purposes, on the ground of having been once or twice 
emplo} ed on that duty , and w hat they get is but a small 
portion of that which the public lose One of these self- 
constituted functionaries has a boat seized on its way 
down or up the river , and the crew, who are merely hired 
for the bccasion, and have a month’s wages in advance, 
seeing no prospect of getting soon out of the hands of 
this pretended government serv'ant, desert, and leave the 
boat on the sands , w hile the owmer, if he ever learns the 
real state of the case, thinks it better to put up with his 
loss than to seek redress through expensive courts, and 
distant local authorities If the boat happens to be loaded 
and to have a supercargo, w'ho wall not or cannot bribe 
high enough, he is abandoned on the sands by his crew' , 
in his search for aid from the neighbourhood, his helpless- 
ness becomes known — he is perhaps murdered, or runs 
awxay m the apprehension of being so — the boat is 
plundered and made a w reck. Still the dread of the delays 
and costs of our courts, and the utter hopelessness of ever 
recovenng the lost property prevent the proprietors from 
seeking redress, and our government authorities know 
nothing of the circumstances 

We remained at Baghauri the 21st to enable our people 
to prepare for the long march they had before them, and 
to see a little more of our Jubbulpore friends, who w'ere to 
have another day’s shooting, as black partridges^ and quail 
had been found abundant in the neighbourhood of our 
camp ^ 

' Francolinits viil^ains 

* The purveyance system (Persian rasad sasdnT) above described is 
one of the necessary evils of Oriental life It will be obsetr-ed that 
the author, though so keenly sensitive to the abuses attending the 
system, proposes no substitute for it, and confesses that the small 
attempt he made to check abuse was a failure From time imme- 
monal it has been the custom for government officials in India to be 
supplied with necessanes by the people of the country through which 
their camps pass Under native governments no officials ever dream 
of paying for anythmg In Bntish territory requisitions are limited. 
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uni In wtll-onltml dvll cunpi nothbg; b taken vitlwat pajmat 
crerjK irooJ, coane earthen Toaeb, nod Tbe beredltii^ tCIij* 

potter sopf Hei the poti, aod U>b dot)' Is recocobed if ooe attach* 

ljt{* to hU ufBce The Uodbotden copplj the vood aod (^ram. Kcee 
of «bf*e iWnct ore ordlcurOy proenraWa by pTirate porchaie In taSi 
dent quantity Officen coromawfii^ troops aeod fa adrioce reqiid* 
tfona spedly^ th* qaantlHea of each nrtJ^ Deeded, and tbe bideot 
h met by the drQ ttnborillet. Emylhlng so lodented Ibr tndadht 
TDod 0^ C^ua, U BDppQted to be (nld for b«t In praetke U b often 
(mpotslble vltb tbe ageocy avnflabtc, to ensnt actBal paymest to (be 
peraooj entitled. Troops and the people ii> dril carafe most lire, and 
all (hat con be doiM h to check abuse, ao far as poidbfe, by TfeOtni 
admlolitratkm. Tbe ubUcatkn of lamlboMere to supply Decaciki 
for troops ukI olBcuh on tbe ctarch b ao wdl eslahtbhed (hat It Icestf 
ooe of the coodJlkns of tbe contract irith c o T e romeat snder abkb 
proprletofi In the pcrmartently settled proriDce of Benares bold their 
lands - The cairwDe abases of which the syatcin b enpabk inders 
laa and enrrapt nail e goremment are atamdanlly Ulnstraled ta the 
eurtbora “Joemey throojh the Kingdom of Oodh. Tbe “Systas 
of PurTeyuace aod Forced Lobont b the Bjb}ect of anide sxr In the 
Hojl F I Shore a cofiooa book Notes on Indian ASaln (L«dc«i 
1837 2 mb. Srol. Many of the abuses deswoneed bf kit Shtf* 
hare bees la p p r e sseU. but sotat* nnhapplly «fll eiiit, arid are Ekdy 
to coetlroe for maiiy years. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Religious Secls~Self-go\emmcnt of the Cisles — Chimnej -sweepers^ 
— Washerw omen — Elephint I)ri\ ers 


Mir Salamat AiI, the head natne collector of the 
district, a venerable old Musalmaii and most valuable pub- 
lic ser\ ant, who has been labouring in the same vineyard 
inth me for the last fifteen years with great zeal, ability, 
and integrity, came to visit me after breakfast with too verj 
pretty and interesting young sons While i\e were sitting 
together my ^^lfe’s under-woman- said to some one Mho was 
talking M'lth her outside the tent-door, “ If that ivere really 
the case, should I not be degraded?” “You see, Mir 
Sahib,” 'said I, “that the very lowest members of society 
among these Hindoos still feel the pnde of caste, and dread 
exclusion from their own, hoivever low ” ■* 

“ Yes,” said the Mir, “ they are a very strange kind of 
people, and I question w'hether they ever had a real prophet 
among them ” 

“ I question, Mir Sahib, w^hether they really ever had 

* This IS a slip There are no chimney-sweepers in India Ihe 
■word should be “sweepers” The members of this caste and a few 
other degraded communities, such as the Dorns, do all the sweeping, 
scavenging, and conservancy work in India “ Washerwomen ” is 
another slip Read “ Washermen ” 

* The “ under-woman,” or “ second ayah,” was a member of the 
sweeper caste 

® The title Mir Sahib implies that Salamat All was a Sayyid, claim- 
ing descent from Ali, the cousin, son-in law , and pupil of Muhammad, 
who became Khalif in a d 656 

* The sweeper castes stand outside the Hindoo pale, and often incline 
to Muhammadan practices They worship a special form of the Deity, 
under the names of Lai Beg, Lai Guru, etc 
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such ft jtcrson. Tht-j of course thinl the focamatwru of 
their three great diN'initioi were bcjngi infinitely sopenor to 
prophets, being in all their attributes and prcrogatn'cs cqoal 
to the dn*initic3 themschia.* But we arc disposed to think 
that these incarnations were nothing more than great men 
whom lh«r flaUcren and poets hare exalted into gods— 
this was the way in which men made their gods in anaent 
Greece and Egypt fhese great men were gcnemriy coo 
querors whose glory consisted in the destruction of tb«r 
felTow-crcalurei and this it the glory which their flattcren 
arc most ^tronG to extoL AJI that the poets have sung of 
the actions of men u now rcca\cd as revelation from 
heaven though nothing can be more monstrous than the 
acdoni attributed to the best incnTTiation, FLnshna, of the 
best of their gods, Vishnu. 

No doubt,” said SalJmat Ah and had they ever had 
a na/ pn^het among them he would hare revealed better 
things to them. Strange people I when their women go on 
pilgrtmages to GayS, they have their beads shaved Wore 
the image of their god and the offenng of the hair is 
cqufvaJent to the offer of tbeirbeads for heads, thank God, 
they dare no longer offer within the Company b temtones. 

Do you Mir Slhfb think that they contmae to offer 
up human sacnBces anywhere? 


' No tviir or ioamotlon of DnUunA t* known to meet IDodoo*, 
aoU IncnrnatkHa of Sit* are rtrdf BMSJliooed. The oolj rv*iin 
cnllnartJy wa^nlreJ «« iboac of \T»bini, »» eonmcnied « «• Ch*j>- 
ICT II, p. II 

1 Thh theory b a ray Inadeqnalfl ejpUnatiooof Ibc ckxtrinc of 


\VotDen are mart twrtfiJ lo pre^rro then hair Intact 

They pride themadra oo Ua lenclh and wdctit For womM m 
bare to part with her hair b one of the peatert of degradation*, and 

ihe roort terrible of all tnali. It b ibe mark of widowhood. Avt 1° 

iome tocred place*, specially ol the coafloeoce of rirera, the 

off and oflerinc of a few krfj of hair (Venl-dlaam) by a rlrtnom wife 

b cooildered a highly merltoriooi art.” {Moalcf WlUlami, 

fKfic 375-1 CayilnEMr 55 mlk»*wlh 
of Patna, b moch frequaued by pl^niiu devoted to Vhhmi. 
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“ Certainly I do There is a Raja at Ratanpur, or some- 
where betw'een Mandla and Sambalpur, who has a man 
offered up to Devi e\ eiy year, and that man must be a 
Brahman If he can get a Brahman traveller, well and 
good , if not, he and his priests offer one of his own sub- 
jects E\ery Brahman that has to pass through this tem- 
tory goes in disguise ^ With what energy did our emperor 
Aurangzeb apply himself to put down iniquities like this 
in the Rajputana states, but all in vain If a Raja died, 

^ The places named are all in the Central Provmces , Ratanpur, in 
the Bilaspur District, is a place of much autiquanan interest, full of 
ruins, Mandla, in the Mandla Distnct, was the capital of the later 
Gond chiefs of Garha Mandla , and Sambalpur is the capital of the 
Sambalpur District If the story is true, the selection of a Brahman 
for sacnfice is remarkable, though not without precedent Human 
sacrifice has prevailed very largely m India, and is not yet quite 
extinct In 1891 some Jats in the Muzaffamagar Distnct of the North- 
Western Provmces sacrificed a boy m a very painful manner for some 
unascertamed magical purpose It was supposed that the object was 
to induce the gods to grant offspnng to a childless woman Other 
similar cases have occurred in recent j ears One occurred close to 
Calcutta m 1892 The bloody sacrifices of buffaloes at the Dasahra 
festival m Nepal, Balrampur in Oudh, Bast! m the North-Western 
Provinces, and other places, are probably substitutes for human sacri- 
fices In the hill tracts of Onssa bordering on the Central Provinces 
the rite of human sacrifice was practised by the Khonds on an awful 
scale, and with horrid cruelty It was suppressed by the special efforts 
of Macphcrson, Campbell, MacViccar, and other officers, betw’een the 
years 1837 and 1854- Dunng this period the British officers rescued 
1,506 victims intended for sacnfice {^Nanaiive of Majot -Gcim al 
John Campbell, C B , of l»s Operations in the Hill Tracts of Onssa 
for the Suppression of Unman Sacrifices and Female Infanticide 
Pnnted for private circulation London Hurst and Blackett, 1S61 ) 
The rite, when practised by Hindoos, was perhaps borrowed from 
some of the aboriginal races The practice, however, has been so 
general throughout the world that few races can claim the honour of 
being free from the stain of adopting it at one time or another Much 
curious infoniiatioii on the subject, and many modern instances of 
human sacrifices in India, are collected m the article “ Sacrifice ” in 
Balfour s Cyclopitdia of India, 3nl edition, 1S85 Major S C 
Maepherson’b JMemoncils of Service in India (1S65), and Frazers Golden 
Bouih (London, 1S90), may also be consulted 
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all hi5 numerous burnt ihemsdvei with hti body- 
even their serv'ants, male and female, were obliged to do 
the same , for said hts fnends, what Is he to do In the 
next world without atiendanU? The pile was enonncmi. 
On the top sat the queen with the body of the pance the 
KTvants, male and female according to their degree, below 
and a large armj stood all round to drvve into the fire 
again or kill all who should attempt to escape. ' 

* rhti IS all ver^ true, Mir Sahib, but jtm must admit 
that, though there U a great deal of absurdity in then 
customs and opmioni, there m, on the other hand, much 
that we might all take on example from. The Hmdoo 
believes that Chruttans and Wusalmlns may be as good 
men m all relations of life os hunself and m as fiur a way 
to heaven as he is for he lielieves that my Bible and ytrar 
Korfln are as much revelations framed b) the Deity foe 
our guidance, as the ShUstras are for his. He doubts not 
that our Chnst was the Son of Cod, nor that iluhammad 
was the prophet of God and all that be asks from to ts to 
allow him free!) to believe in his own gods, and to worship 
m hif own wn) Nor docs one caste or sect of Hindoos 
ever believe ilsclf to be alone m the ngbt way or detest 
any other for not following m the tame path, as they have 
as much of toleration for each other ns they have for os. 

True," exclaimed Salitmat Ah, too true 1 we have 
ruined each other we have cut each other’s throats we 


have lost the empire, and we deserve to lose it. Vou won 
it, and you preserved U by your uniifn — ten men with erne 
heart are ecjual to a hundred men with different hearts. A 
Hindoo may feel himself aulhorued to take m a Ma3aIm.lfJ» 

' Bernier TiTtdJy describes *a Infemil tmgedy of thir Hod w lAd* 
he wimessed. In or aboot ibe yw 1659, daring Ani»iigi«b^retc^ 

Rllpotlns- (>i that occw»c*J five fctnile iIsTes bcnit ibe^J^ 

their mlWreK. (Trmreli in the Mogul Empire, C»*M*Uts 


or (UsbeUere, what spccoUUre doctrine he chooses, t»t 

drtol, o. wi.i tl» c»t» rf to 
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and might e\en think it iue 7 itoriojts to do so, but he 
^\ ould ne\ er think it meritorious to take m one of his ow n 
religion There are no less than seventj-ti\o sects of 
Muhammadans , and e\ er}' one of these sects uould not onl}^ 
take m the follo\\ ers of e^ er}' other religion on earth, but 
ever}' member of e\er}' one of the other se\enty-one sects , 
and the nearer that sect is to its oi\n, the greater the ment 
in taking m its members 

' Mir Silamat All is a staunch Sunni, the sect of Osman, and 
they are always at daggers drawn walh the ShTas, or the sect of All 
He alludes to the Shlas when he says that one of the se\enty two 
sects IS alwa}s ready to take m the whole of the other seventj one 
Muhammad, according to the traditions, was one day heard to say, 
“The time will come when my followers will be divided into seventy- 
three sects , all of them will assuredly go to hell save one ” Ever}' 
one of the seventy three sects hehc\es itself to be the one happily 
excepted bj their prophet, and predestined to paradise I am some 
times disposed to think Muhammad was self deluded, however 
difficult It might be to account for so much “method m his mad- 
ness ” It IS difficult to conceive a man placed in such circumstances 
with more amiable dispositions or with juster view-s of the rights and 
duties of men in all their relations with each other, than are e hibited 
by him on almost all occasions, save where the question of faith in Ins 
divine mission was concerned 

A very interesting and useful book might be made out of the history 
of those men, more or less mad, by whom multitudes of mankind 
have been led and perhaps governed , and a philosophical analysis of 
the points on which they were really mad and leally sane, would show 
many of them to have been fit subjects for a madhouse during the 
whole career of their glory [W H S ] 

For an account of Muhammadan sects see Section viii of the Pre- 
liminary Dissertation m Sales Koran, entitled, "Of the Principal 
Sects amonj the Muhammadans , and of those wdio have pretended 
to Prophecy among the Arabs, in or since the Time of Muhammad ” 
The chief sects of the Sunnis, or Traditionists, are four in number 
“ The principal sects of the ShTas are five, which are subdivided into 
an almost innumerable number” Ihe court of the kings of Oudh 
was Shla. In most parts of India the Sunni faith prevails 

The relation between genius and insanity is well expressed by 
Dryden {Absalom and Achilophel) — 

“Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ” 
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“Somcthjng has hapjHaicd of hte to annoy you, I fear 
Mir Sahib ? " 

Something happcni to anno> u* c\'eT) daj tir where 
we Oft more than one sea of us together and whcnn'cr 
)‘OU find Mujalmans)^ will find them dindcd Into sects. 

It Is not, perhaps, known to man> of roy countrymen in 
Imlu that in ner) city and town m the country the ngbt 
of sweeping the houses and streets ts one of the most 
Intolerable of monopolies, supponed entirely by the pnde 
of caste among the scavenger!, who are all of the lowest 
class. The right of sweeping within a certa/n range » 
rccognued b> the caste to belong to a certain member 
and, if an> other member presumes to sweep within that 
range, he Is occommunicaied — no other merober will smoke 
cut of hij pipe, or dnnk out of his jug and he can get 
restored to caste only by a feast to the whole body of 
ftwccperis If any housekeeper within a particolar cirde 
happens to offend the sweeper of that range, none of his 
filth n-fll be remcned till he pacifies him, because no other 
sweeper will dare to touch it and the people of a town 
are oft.Ji more tynmnired uver by these people than byany 
other' 

Tbc IresU^e of Profeww Ce*»re Lombroau mtUkd 7 TU AftJ* •/ 
6VwuB/ (Loo^od etlitioa, 1891} b <lerotctl to proof and DJisimico 
of the propoUtkta thst ceniu U ** a ipedai moebtd couhticai. He 
de*li briefly with the case of Mnluunmad al papea 31 39 f aod 335, 
malDlaioiDC that the propbel, like Saint Paol. JaHu Cowar lod many 
other n>«j of ffenhis, was subject to epCepdc fits. The Profwor s 
book seems to b# exicUy what Sir W IL bl mn a n deahed 1 aea. 

‘ In the author t time muntdpal cOTserruacy and mnitatloo were 
csksDvn In India, and ihc tyraimy cf the s wee p en jj^aSd was 
(ilefly Wt as a prirate IncooTeDleoce. It Is now one f the principal 
of the many d fficnltJes, lUile understood In Europe, which bur the 
p Toerf 0/ Indian souUaiy refcoa. The sweepers cannot be readily 
coCTttd because no Hiodoo or Mnsalmin would do their work to nre 
bis nie, nor will ha poDote himadf rreo by beailn* the refractory 
pcawi^er A strike of sweepers oo the occuswo of a cr«»t fair o of 

* cholera epidemic, U a moat dangeitios oik^ The Te<ed righn 

described in the text are so folly recegnSsed In praedea that they nro 
hequently the subject of mie or mortgage. _ 
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It IS worthy of remark that in India the spirit of com- 
bination IS al\\a)s m the imerse ratio to the rank of the 
class, weakest m the highest, and strongest in the lowest 
class All infringements upon the rules of the class are 
punished by fines E\ery fine furnishes a feast at which 
every member sits and enjo) s himself Payment is enforced 
by evcommunication — no one of the caste will eat, drink, 
or smoke wath the convicted till the fine is paid, and, as 
every one shares in the fine, ever)' one does his best to 
enforce payment The fines are imposed by the elders who 
know the circumstances of the culpnt, and fix the amount 
accordingl) Washermen will often at a large station 
combine to prevent the washermen of one gentleman 
from washing the clothes of the serv'ants of any other 
gentleman, or the servants of one gentleman from getting 
their clothes washed by any other person than their own 
master’s washerman This enables them sometimes to 
raise the rate of washing to double the fair or ordinary 
rate , and at such places the washermen are always dnink 
wath one continued routine of feasts from the fines levied ^ 
The cost of these fees falls ultimately upon the poor servants 
or their masters This combination, however, is not alwa) s 
for bad or selfish purposes I was once on the staff of an 
officer commanding a brigade on service, whose elephant 
driver exercised an influence over him that was often 
mischievous and sometimes dangerous for in marching 
and choosing hts ground, this man w'as more often con- 
sulted than the quarter-master-general His bearing was 
most insolent, and became intolerable, as well to the 
European gentlemen, as to the people of his caste ’ He 
at last committed himself by saying that he would spit m 

' The low caste Hindoos are generally fond of dnnk, when they can 
get it, but seldom commit crime under its influence 

* An elephant driver, by re'ison of his position on the animal, has 
opportunities for private conversation with hts master 

^ Elephant drivers (mahouts) are Mphaminadans, who should hav e 
no caste, but Indian Musalmans have becomed Hinduized, and have 
fallen under the dominion of caste 
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the thee of another genilcman* dqihant drircr with whom 
he wa^ diluting AM the c!q>hant dnven ;q oor largo 
camp were imnicdtatcl> aavanblcd, and il was determined 
in council lo refer the matter to the detasjon of the Raja 
of IbrWungas dnw who was acknowledged the bead of 
the class. \\ c were all brenkCxsting with the brigadier after 
master when the reply came— the distance to Darbhanga 
from Nathpur on the kOsI riecr where we then were, must 
hai-e been a hundred and fifty miles.’ We saw men 
running m all directions through the camp without know 
ing why till at last one came and summon^ the bngadier’i 
driver With a lace of terror he came and implored the 
protection of the lir^dicr who got angry and famed a 
good deal, Imt seeing no exprewioD of sympathy on the 
face* of ha officers, he told the man to go and hear ha 
tentence. He was escorted to a orcle formed by all the 
dnveri In comp, wRo were seated on the graas. The 
o/Tendcf was taken mlo the middle of the arcle and 
commanded to stand on one leg’ while the Rijis driver’s 
letter was read. He did so, and the letter directed him to 
apologiro to the offended port) pay a heavy fine for a 
feast, and pledge himsdf to the offended drivers never to 
offend again. All the officers In camp were delighted, and 
some, who went to hear the sentence explained, declared 
that m no court m the world could the thing have been 
done with more solemnity and effect The man s character 
was quite altered by it. and be became the most dodle of 
drivers. On the same pnnople here stated of enlisting 
the community in the punishment of oHendeis, the New 
Zailandcrs, and other savage tribes who have been fond of 
human flesh, have genemDy been finmd to confine the feast 
to the body of those who were put to death for offences 

> Paibhanca h to TWiOt, 70 miles N E. of EHuapoce. Tb* KlliJ 
(Ko««) rfrer rises b tbe moontaiiMof NejAl. simI fiUb Into the Gsopa 
sftcracoamofsboctJsSmUefc Nlibpor b the Poranbrn ( Paroesb) 
District, issnttrtforthc trade with NejiL 
* Tbe costocnary atllrode of a goppCact. 
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against the state or the individual I and all the officers 
of my regiment were at one time in the habit of making 
every servant who required punishment or admonition to 
bring immediately, and give to the first religious mendicant 
ve could pick up, the fine ve thought jusL All the 
religionists in the neighbourhood declared that justice had 
never been so veil administered m any other regiment, 
no servant got any sympathy from them — they vere all told 
that their masters vere far too lenient 

We crossed the Hiran nver‘ about ten miles from our 
last ground on the 22nd,- and came on two miles to our 
tents in a mango grove close to the town of Katangi,’ and 
under the Vindhya range of sandstone hills, vhich rise 
almost perpendicular to the height of some eight hundred 
feet o^ er the town This range from Katangl skirts the 
Nerbudda valley to the north, as the Satpura range skirts it 
to the south , and both are of the same sandstone forma- 
tion capped vnth basalt upon which here and there are 
found masses of laterite, or iron clay Nothing has 
ever yet been found reposing upon this iron clay 
The strata of this range have a gentle and almost 

' A small nver which falls into the Nerbudda on the nght-hand 
side, at Sankal Its general course is south west 

* November, 1835 

^ Descnbed in the Gazetteer (1870) as “a large but decaying 
village m the Jabalpur district, situated at the foot of the Bhanrer hills, 
twenty-two miles to the north-west of Jabalpur, on the north side of 
the Hiran, and on the road to Sagar ” 

* The convenient restriction of the name Vindhya to the hills north, 
and of Satpura to the hills south of the Nerbudda is of modem 
ongin {Manual of tJii Geology of Jndta, Part I, p iv ) The 
Satpura range, thus defined, separates the valley of the Nerbuuda 
from the valleys of the TaptI flouung west, and the Mahanadi flowing 
east The Vindhyan sandstones are certainly a formation of immense 
antiquity, perhaps prie-Silurian They are azoic, or de\ oid of fossils , 
and It is donsequently impossible to determine exactly their geological 
age, or “ honzon ” [tlnd p win ) The cappings of basalt, m some 
casts with latente superimposed, suggest many difficult problems, 
which will be briefly discussed in the notes to Chapters XIV and X^ 1 1 
of this volume 
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impcrccptnjlc dip to the north, at nght angles to its far<^ 
which o\‘crloolj the vallej and this face hai everywhere 
the appearance of a range of gigantic round bastions pro- 
jecting into wiat was pertraps a hJe^ and isnorrawelh 
peopled, well-culurated, and rery happy vrdle) about 
twentj tmlcs wide. The ris-er crosses and reotwses it 
dlagonoDy Near Jubbnlpore it flows along for some 
distance dose under the ^tpnra range to the south and 
crossing over the Millc) from Dhemghat, It reaches the 
Vmdhya range to the north, at the point where it reaches 
the Hiran nvw fortj miles below 



CHAPTER IX 


The Grcit Iconoclast — Troops routed by Hornets — The RiinI of 
Garin — Hornets’ Nests jn Indm 

On the 23rd,’ we came on nine miles to Sangrampur, 
and, on the 24th, nine more to the valley of JabCra," 
situated on the western evtrennty of the bed of a large 
lake, which is now cosered by twenty-four \ illages The 
waters were kept in by a large wall that united two hills 
about four miles south of JabCra 'I'his wall was built of 
great cut freestone blocks from the two hills of the 
Vmdhiya range, which it united It was about half a mile 
long, one hundred feet broad at the base, and about one 
hundred feet high The stones, though cut, were ne\er, 
apparently, cemented , and the wall has long gnen way in 
the centre, through which now falls a small stream that 
passes from east to west of what was once the bottom of 
the lake, and now is the site of so many industrious and 
happy little ^ illagc communities ‘ The proprietor of the 

* November, 1835 

- Sangrampur IS in the Jabalpur Distncl, Ibirty miles north-west of 
Jabalpur, or the road to Sagar The Milage of Jabera is thirty nine 
miles from Jabalpur 

^ Similar lakes, formed by means of huge dams throwm across 
valleys, are \er}' numerous in the Central Provinces and Bundelkhand 
The embankments of some of these lakes are maintained by the 
Indian Go\emmeut, and the water is distnbuted for irrigation Many 
of the lakes are extremely beautiful, and the rums of grand temples 
and palaces are often found on their banks Se\ eral of the embank- 
ments are knowm to ha\e been built by the Chandella princes between 
A D Soo and 1200, and some are believed to be the work of an earlier 
Panhar dj nasty 

VOI^ I 
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of Jabfja, In whose mango grove oar tent* were 
pitched, conducted roc to the rams of the wtiH and told 
mt that It had been broken down by the order of the 
Emperor Aurangreb.' Hlstor> to these people w aD a 
fairj* tale and thlt emperor is the great destroyer of every- 
thing that the Aruhammadans In their tmaaosm have 
demolished of the Hindoo sculpture or arclirtecture and 
)“et, Bingalar qi it may appear they ne%'er raenUon his 
name with any feeling* of indignabon or hatred. IVith 
every scene of his supposed outrage against thear godi or 
their temples, there is aim)** associated the recollection of 
some instance of hi* piety and the Hindoos’ glory — of 
some idol, for instance, or column, preserved from ho fury 
by a mirad^ whose dmne ongin he I* supposed at once 
to hai'c rccognued with all due rm-erence. 

At BhcrJgttrh,* the high priest of the temple told us 
that Aurangzfib and his »oIdier* knocked off the heads, 
anna, and noaea of aD the idols, saying that if they had 
reaDy on} of the godhead m them, they would assnredly 
now show it, and eve themselves.'’ But when they came 
to the door of Gaurl Sankai's apartment*, they were 
attacked by a nest of homea, that put the whole of the 
emperor's army to the rout and his imperial majesty 

called out Here we hare really something like a god, and 
we *hfln not suffer him to be molested if oh your gods 
could give us proof like this of their divinity not a nose of 
them would ever be touched. 

The popular belief however i» that after Aurangieb * 
army had struck off all the prominent feature* of the other 
gods, one of the toldiet* entered the temple, and struck off 
the ear of one of the prostrate images underueath their 
‘ AJ5. 1658-1707 AttrtDpSb, thoo^rb credited wUh more dt^ 
ad teslh-dertrormAOT Hindoo teopto^ 
Bencre* and eI»ewhoe. , . 

» Thfa lume if laed n n tjncojm for mieragblt P- i “ " 
^1101 Ifcnmir In Ibnnnllior. tot The uabor In 
Introdoctfoo, p. 77 ■«« d«rib<. to. Gtol&ninr u 

being at Beragur on the Kerfjodda rfrer 
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vehicle, the Bull “Mj dear,” said Gauri, “do )ousee 
uhat these saucy men are about?” Her consort turned 
round his head and, seeing the soldiers around him, 
brought all the hornets up from the marble rocks belou, 
uhere there are still so many nests of them, and the ■whole 
arm\ fled before them to Teori, fne miles" It is very 
hkcl) that some body of troops by whom the rest of the 
images had been mutilated, may ha\ e been driven off by a 
nest of hornets from within the temple w here this statue 
stands I ha\c seen si\ companies of infantry, with a 
tram of artiller), and a squadron of horse, all put to the 
rout b) a single nest of hornets, and driven off some miles 
with all their horses and bullocks The officers generally 
save themselves bj keeping within their tents, and creeping 
under their bed-clothes, or their carpets , and servants 
often escape by covering themselv'es up in their blankets, 
and 1} mg perfectly still Horses are often stung to a state 
of madness, in which they throw themselves over preci- 
pices, and break their limbs, or kill themselves The 
grooms, in tiynng to save their horses, are generally the 
people who suffer most in a camp attacked by such an 
enemy I have seen some so stung as to recover with 
difficulty , and I believe there have been instances of 
people not recovering at all In such a frightful scene I 
have seen a bullock sitting and chewing the cud as calmly as 
if the vvhole thing had been got up for his amusement 
The hornets seldom touch any animal that remains perfectly 
still 

On the bank of the Bina river at Eran, in the Sagar 
district, is a beautiful pillar of a single freestone, more 
than fifty feet high, surmounted by a figure of Krishna, 

^ Ganrl is one of the many names of Pan'atl, or Devi, the consort 
of the god Siva, Sanhar, or Mahadeo, who rides upon the bull Nandi 

■' This village seems to be the same as Tewar, the ancient Tnpura, 
“si\ miles to the west of Jabalpur, and on the south side of the 
Bombay road ” {Arc/i Rep ix, 57 ) The adjacent rums are knonn 
by the name of Karanbel 


F 2 
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srith thegJor> round hw head.* Some fe^rof the rays of 
this glory have been rtrock off by lightning but the 
people declare that this was done by a shot fired at it from 
a cannon by order of Atiniiigz^b, as his army was marching 
b) on Its way to the Deccan. Before the scattered frag- 
ments, howeicr could reach the groimd, the air was fiOed, 
Ibcj Ba> by a swarm of hornets, that put the whole army 
to fiight and the emperor ordered his gunners to desist, 
declanng that he was satisfied of the presence of the 
god.” TTiere is hardly any part of India m which, accord 
ing to popular belief sioular miracles were not worked to 
convince the emperor of the pecnlmr merits or sinctity of 
particular idols or temple^ according to the traditions 
of the people, derived, of course, from the inventions of 
priests. I should mcobon that these hornets soiqiend th<ar 
nests to the branches of the highest trees, onder rocks, or 
m old deserted temple*. Native travelleis, soldiers, and 
camp followers, cook and eat their food under such trees 
but they always avoid one in which there is a nest of 
hornets, partculariy on a still day Sometimes they do 
not discover the nest till It is too late. The unlucky wight 
goes on feeding hts fire, and delighting m the prospect of 
the feast before him as the smoke oscendi in curling 
eddies to the nest of the hornets. The moment it touches 
them they sally forth and descend, and sting like mad 
creatures ev er y Irving thing they find in motion. Three 
companies of my regiment were escorting treasure in boats 
from Allahabad to Cawnpore for the arm> under the 
Marquis of Hastings, m 1817 * The soldiers all tool their 


I The paiar ban m fniCTiptloo showing that K w*» erected dnrinc 
the rctgn of Btulha Gopts, In the jrar 165 of the Gopta an, com 
.ponding to AUX 485-4. “n*, wvJ'tlK 

MtioaUr »t Erin, are fully described fa Crmnincboas rin-frer 
Army /-e/srft toL ril. p. SS rok x. pp. 76*9^ PUta t 

*nd Td. ilr p. 149* ImxrtftymJ 

Dnrfac the wnri nUh the UurllMisBd rfadl^ 

iStg, 
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dinners on shore ever}' day, and one still afternoon a 
sipahi (sepoy), by cooking his dinner under one of those 
nests w ithout seeing it, sent the infuriated swarm among 
the whole of his comrades, ^\ho were cooking in the same 
grove, and undressed, as they always are on such occa- 
sions Treasure, food, and all uere immediately deserted, 
and the whole of the party, save the European officers, 
•were up to their noses m the river Ganges The 
hornets ho\ered over them, and it ivas amusing to see 
them bobbing their heads under as the insects tried to 
pounce upon them The officers covered themselves up 
m the- carpets of their boats , and, as the day w'as a 
hot one, their situation was still more uncomfortable 
than that of the men Darkness alone put an end to the 
conflict 

I should mention that the poor old Rani, or Queen of 
Garh^ Lachhml Kuar, came out as far as Katangi ^Ylth us 
to take leave of my wfe, to whom she has alw'ays been 
attached She had been in the habit of spending a day 
•ftath her at my house onceai\eek, and being the only 
European lady from whom she had ever received any atten- 
tion, or mdeed ever been on terms of any intimacy w ith, 
she feels the more sensible of the little offices of kindness 
and courtesy she has received from her ' Her husband, 
Narhar Sa, ivas the last of the long line of sixty-two 
sovereigns who reigned over these territories from the year 

® 35 ^ to the Sagar conquest, ad 1781^ He died a 
prisoner in the fortress of Kurai, m the Sagar district, m 


' After we left Jubbulpore, the old Rani used to receive much kind 
and considerate attention from the Hon Mrs Shore, a i ery amiable 
\i Oman, the ^\ ife of the Governor-General’s representativ e, the Hon 
Mr Shore, a very worthy and able member of the Bengal Civil 
Serv ice [WHS] For noUce of Mr Shore, see note at end of 
Chapter XIII, p no 

■ See the author’s paper entitled “ History of the Gurha Mundala 
Rijas,” \n Journal of Astatic Socuty of Bengal, vol vi, p 621, and 
the article “ Mandla ” in Central Provinces Gazetted 
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'I I ^1. Irjii-, t«ni.),In«^' One Immi (iCTKlf upon 
I* I Jr nntjthcrthrr »rn pmented from iknng 

> \ t-mlp (he <ij< ihoushi too >-000? 33 i)w iraj 

r tJm ^flcrn jHnnfnj^c, SJir r 7 <n>tt] a snuU pCTHIOTl 

ihf ‘aj pnrmmcti! .Thfeh w3k tttll further rcdoccd 
I- Vf ihf Ni, I jr pmctnmeti! whWi luccwJcd ft fn ihc 
ju! ‘n?p>tc rl»tnrt m •Wch the pen^fnnhaj Iren aMjpncd 
Af^I it »A\ nrvj ih^upht ncertary to increase the amotmt 
t! thjt f»n fi>n •bm the Icmtory came under our 
tWmion * VI that <hc hai had haicljr etioujth lo tubsrst 

a! vjt trnr hunHrrd nipcn a month. She U now 
al»>ui *nJf )caf» of ape and ittTl a very good-iooking 
• OfTurt In hcTjmrth ^he roa^t ha%c Iren hcautifuL She 
tlon rwJt ol}cel to appear unrcilctl Irforc gentlemen on 
an> jortiajUr orcaMon awl, when Ix>nl \\ Bentmek waj 
at Juhb«il(*ore In ihjy. I Introdactxl the old queen to hhn. 
Jlc vrrmed much IntcfCMcd, and erderrd the old tad> a 
pair of ihawk None but \XTy coane one* were foond fn 
the ttofc-roomi of the Ooittnor-(/encrar» reproentatire 
ami h« lord hip «i<J th^ were not sttch as a Goi“cmor 
(fcncfal couW prrwii or a fuwr henrercr poor teedre 
nnd as bfs own toshakhlna (wardrobe) had gone on, 
he dcurexl that a pair of the finest kind should be 


< KG/aJ ii po Jbe nwle frtm Saf»i to NuWUd, Uilrtyooe mile* 
SS S tS of itx fui t u tr 

» TlMr “SlC" hetbwWi Terrilorie*," comptWns the Sagar 
Jahalpsr IIwHsocihU, Swot Daoci, Nmhjfilifwr «ad BsiiHl 
DI irirti, «ie DOW andet the Local Mmiokmiioi of tie C 3 uef C«®- 
mhiiwt of tlK Ccntnl l‘rmlnee«, wUeb ww formed In i 86 i by 
Lori Cannloc who «ppoh>rrl SU BfcfcuiJ Ttmpk CW Com 
Tbcw lerrfaorics mere « £nt byj •tmi 

pomial .cn«T >»' "" l» ^85^ pW ^ 

Ua«a»»..Cum»o. ol ll» 

lilt lUWJi to .Sl^ tod Ure ettifao »»i cx*6mtd bj Uit “ 
”^311 offidtl F»»U tJrto br 

Ct«rtlt,.cmjKlbt MbtUlo.. fo« .kid. .!» «uim 
the official cl/« bertowed la rrmn*- 
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purchased and prc-sontcd to her jn Ins name 'I'he orders 
A\eregi\en in her presence and mine I \\ as obliged to 
return to Sugar before they could be carried into effect 
and, \\hen I returned in iS35,‘ I found tliat the rijicfcd 
shawls had been iirescntcd to lier, and ^\ere such coarse 
things that she was ashamed to wear them, as mucli, I 
reall) behe\c, on account of the exalted person who had 
gi\en them, as her own She ne\er mentioned the subject 
till I asked her to let me see the shawls, which she did 
reluctantly, and she was too jiroud to complain How 
the good intentions of the (’iO\emor-(lcneral had been 
frustrated m this casclha\e ne\er learned The natnc 
officer m charge of the store was dead, and the GoNernor- 
General’s representatu e had left the place Better could 
not, I suppose, be got at this lime, and he did not like to 
defer gn ing them 

' B}’ resolution of Goicmment, dated lolhjanuar), JS35, thcaiitlior 
was appointed General Supenntendent of the 0]ierations against 
Thuggee, with his headquarters at Jiibbulporc 


CHAPTER \ 

The I’eooniry tod ibe Und SettleraemL 

The oflkxTa of the 29th had fouod game to pJcotifuj, 
and the weather *o fine, that they caiue on with lu aa for 
aa Jahera, where we had the pleasure of their society on 
the cvenjng of the 141)1, and left them on the raomn^ of 
the 35*^ ffreat many of my nadre friends, from among 
the native landholders and merchants of the country docked 
to our camp at eve/) stage to pa> thor respects, and bid 
roe farewell for the) ne\"cr estpecied to see roe back aroor^ 
them again. They generally came emt a mile or two to 
meet and escort us to our tents and much do I fear that 
m) poor bo) will oever agnto, m any part of the worid, 
hare the blessing® of Hesren *0 ferrently invoked opon 
him b) so many worthy and respeciobJe men as met us at 
every stage on our way from Jobbulpore. I am much 
attained to the ngttcultoral dosses of India generally and 
I hare found among them some of the best men I have 
ever known The peasantry m India have genemliy rer) 
good manner®, and ore exceedingly intelligent, from having 
so mudi more leisure and anreserred and easy uitcrcouriB 
ipth those above them The constant habit of meeting 
and discussing subjects connected with their own interests, 

I in their own fields, and ** under their own fig-trees, with 
their landlords and government functionanes of all kinds 
f and degrees, prevents tbar ever feeling or appeanng 
impudent or obtrusive though it certainly tends to give 
them stentorian voices, that often startle us when they 
cotne into our houses to diMmw the tame points with us. 

^or iSjs 
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Nine-tenths of the immediate cultnators of the soil m 
India are little farmers, who hold a lease for one or more 
years, as the case may be, of their lands, which they culti- 
^ate with their own stock One of these cultuators, with 
a good plough and bullocks, and a good character, can 
always get good land on moderate tcntis from holders of 
Milages* Those cultuators are, I think, the best, who 
learn to depend upon their stock and character for 
fa\ourable terms, hold themscKcs free to change their 
holdings when their leases expire, and pretend not to any 
hereditar)’ right in the soil The lands are, I think, best 
cultuated, and the society best constituted in India, where 
the holders of estates of Milages have a feeling of per- 
manent interest in them, an assurance of an hereditary 
right of propertj which is liable only to the pa}ment of a 
moderate government demand, descends undivided by the 
law of primogeniture, and is unaffected by the common 
law, which presciibes the equal subdivision among children 
of landed as well as other pruate property, among the 
Hindoos and Muhammadans, and w'here the immediate 
cultivators hold the lands they till by no other lav\ than 
that of common specific contract 

When I speak of holders of villages, I mean the holders 
of lands that belong to villages The w'hole face of India 
IS parcelled out into estates of villages ■* The village 
communities are composed of those w ho hold and cultivate 
the land, the established village servants, priest, black- 
smith, ^carpenter, accountant, v\ashennan, basket-maker 
(whose wife is ex-offiao the midwife of the little village 
community), potter, watchman, barber, shoemaker, &:c , 

’ This observation does not hold good in densely populated tracts, 
which are now^ numerous 

’These “estates of Villages” are known by the Persian name 
of “mauza ” The topographical division of the country into “imu- 
zas,” which may be also translated by the terms “towmlands” or 
“ townships,” has developed spontaneously Some “ niauzas ” are 
uninhabited, and are cultivated by the residents of neighbouring 
\ lUages 
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^c,‘ To these may be added the little bantCT or 
flgncultural capitaJut, the shopkeeper the bnmer the con- 
fectfoner the ironmonger the reaver the dyer the 
astronomer, or ostrolc^er who points oirt to the people the 
lucky day for e\-ery earthly undertaking and the preicnbed 
times for all religious ccrcroomcs and ohserrwKM. In 
some \‘iUage3 the whole of the lands are parcelled out 
among oduvaung propnetow, and are liable to eternal 
subdivisions by the law of inhentance, which gives to each 
son the same share. In otbere, the whole of the lands are 
parcelled out among cclovatori, who hold them on a 
speafic lease for limited penoda from a proprietor who 
holds the whole collectirely under gortrnmen^ at a rate of 
rent fixed either pennancDtly or for hunted penods. These 
are the two extremes. There ore but few viliage* m which 
all the culOmtOTS are considered as propnetors — at least but 
few ia our Nerbudda temtones and these mil almost 
invariably be found of a caste of Brahmans or a caste of 
RHjpQts, descended from a common ancestor to whom the 
estate was ongmally given in rent free tenure, or at a quit 
rent, by the eiming government for his prayers as a pnest, 
or hifl services as a soldier Subsequent governmentt, 
which resumed unceremoniously the estates of othcri, were 
deterred from resuming these by a dread of the curses of 


' In *oiQ« pun of Ceolral *nd Soothera ladi*, the Glrp*ci1 ” 
who vnj hall-ttQniM from ibe ou^*, and " BhOmJti, who 

ciania aw»y tlg« from the people aod their autie are tided lo ibe 
bamber of Tffltffe terTtnli. fW H. S.] In nany parU of Bertr 
and CTwy Tflltga hai It* bhflinkl, whose office it ii to 

charm the tlgea j and iti girpajrt, whc« duly it h Id keep of! 
the baU^2V®»- '■^'T are port of the yfllace rtwoH, and paid by 

the Tm«£B WfflonJty After a aerere hafl-atona took place tn 1^ 
dlitrict of Karinj^par of which I had the drC cfatije la /SiJ, the 
office of c*™xrt wai reWorod to term) Tfllagci tn which U M 
cmed for ae«ral generalkBa. They aro oD Brahmaoi, ^ taia 
idtantace of aach (aJamltka to baprm the p^^dc with an 
their nacfnlne*. The hbBniUa are aft Gftoda, or oft^ 

woodi, who TOJdp their oini I^aod Pecotea. 

Iclrodoctloei, p. 13, note) 
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the one and the s\\ords of the other * Such communities 
of cultivating jDroprietors arc of two kinds, those among 
•whom the lands are parcelled out, each member holding 
his share as a distinct estate, and being indnidually 
responsible for the payment of the share of the go%ern- 
nient demand assessed upon it, and those among whom 
the lands are not parcelled out, but the profits dnided as 
among copartners of an estate held jointly The), in either 
case, nominate one of their members to collect and pay the 
government demand, or go\ eminent appoints a man for 
this duty, either as a salaried servant, or a lessee, with 
authonty to le\y from the cultnating proprietors a certain 
sum oAcr and above what is demandablc from him 

The communities in w hich the cultn ators are considered 
merely as lease-holders are far more numerous , indeed, 
the greater part of the village communities in this part of 
India are of this description , and, where the communities 
are of a mixed character, the cultnating proprietors are 
considered to have merely a right of occupancy, and are 
liable to have their lands assessed at the same rate as those 
held on a mere lease tenure In all parts of India the 
cultivating proprietors in such mixed communities are 
similarly situated , they are liable to be assessed at the 
same rate as others holding the same sort of lands, and 
often pay a higher rate, with which others are not encum- 
bered But- this is not general , it is as much the interest 
of the proprietor to have good cultivating tenants, as it is 
that of the tenants to ha\e good proprietors , and it is felt 

* "Very often the government of the country know nothing of these 
tenures , the local authorities allowed them to continue as a 
perquisite of their oun The holders were willing to pay them a 
gooil share of the rent, assured that they would be resumed if 
reported by the local authorities to the government These 
authonties consented to take a moderate share of the rent, assured 
that they should get little or nothing if the lands w'ere resumed 
fW H h] “Rent” here means “ land revenue ” Of course, 
under modem British administration the particulars of all tenures are 
known and recorded in great detail 
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to be the Interest of both to adjust their terms amicably 
among themsch-ci, without a reference to a third and 
supenor part), which U always costly and commonly 
ruinous.* 

It ts a question of v-xt) great Importance, no less morally 
and pohtfcall) than ftscall) which of these systems 
deserves most encouragement — that in which the govern 
ment considers the Inunediate culhvators to be the 
hereditary propnetors, and, through its own pubbe oflicers 
parcels out the lands among them, and adjusts the rates 
of rmt 4^trtandablc from every minute partition, os the 
lands become more and more subdivided by the Hindoo 
and Muhammadan law of inheritance or that m which 
the govtanment corutdets him who holds the area of a 
whole tfllagc or estate coHecovdy as the hereditary pro- 
prietor and the immediate culovotors as bis lense-tenants — 
leaving dve rates of rent to be adjusted among the parties 
without the aid of public oflkers, or mterposuig only to 
enforce the fulfilment of tber mutual contracts. In the 
latter of these two systems the land will supply more and 
better members to the middle and higher classes of the 
boaety and create and preserve a better feeling between 
them and the peasantry or immediate culbvatois of the 
sod and it will occasion the re-investraent upon the sod, 
m works of ornament and utflity of a greater portion of 
the annual returns of rent and profit, and a less eapenditure 
in the coets of litigation m our aval courts, and bnbery to 
OUT public oflkers. 

Those who advocate the other system, which makes the 
immediate cnlnvatora the proprietors, will, for the most 
jiart, be found to reason upon false premises — upon the 

Since the author wrote lime mnailjliiBlqjalpcmtioo rfcalttrElinc 

propfietoo aad leraati h« hetn iMgelr modified by tlie pcewon: of 
populallon a«l « lijcg cocne of kciitillnn. Tbe R»t Acl>, which 
bej^aa with Act \ of 1859, now ntmeroof, »od bare been accon 
panled by a k«fe» of Land Reromc Act*, and nuny colkiwal 
All the proUem* of the Iridi land quodoo are fiunOkr 
topic* to the At^jto- Indian coort* and Ugnlature. 
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assumption that the rates of rent demandable from the 
immediate cultnators of the soil ivtic cva\'ivhac hmikd 
and csiahlishcd In immemorial usai^i, m a calavi lum of 
money per acre, o> a a ? taut ^Jian of the a op piodiiced fiom 
it and that “these rates \\ere not only so limited and 
fixed, but e\er) where welt 11107011 to the people f and might, 
consequent!}, ha\c become well known to the go%ernment, 
and recorded m public registers Now L\cr} practical man 
in Indus, who has had opportunities of becoming well 
acquainted with the matter, knows that the rer’ctse is the 
case that the rate of rent demandable from these cultua- 
tors never 70a s the same upon a in tioo estates at the ‘^atm 
time tun even the same upon any one estate at difeicnt 
timcs^ or foi any consecutive numhet of years ^ The rates 
ear}' e\ery }ear on e\er}’ estate, according to the eareing 
circumstances that influence them — such as greater or less 
exhaustion of the soil, greater or less facilities of irrigation, 
manure, transit to market, drainage — or from fortuitous 
advantages on one hand, or calamities of season on the 
other , or many other circumstances which affect the value 
of the land, and the abilities of the cultnators to pav It 
is not so much the proprietors of the estate or the go\ ern- 
ment as the cultivators themsehes who demand ever} }car 
a readjustment of the rate demandable upon their diflerent 
holdings This readjustment must take place , and, if 
there IS no landlord to effect It, go\ eminent must effect it 
through Its own officers E^ery holding becomes sub- 
divided when the cultivating proprietor dies, and leaves 
more than one child , and, as the whole face of the countr} 
is open and without hedges, the dnnsion is easily and 
speedily made Thus the field-map which represents an 
estate one year will nev'er represent it fairly fiv'e years after, 

’ This proposition vvns no doubt true for tlie “ Sagnr md Nerbuddn 
Territories” in 1835, it cannot be predicated of the thickly popu 
lated and settled districts in the Gangetic v alley watliout considerable 
qualification Examples of long-established, unchanged, well known 
rent rates are not uncommon 
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m fact, >rc might almost as well attempt to map the wave* 
of the ocean as field-map the face of any considerable area 
in any part of India.* 

If there be any tnitb In my oonchuioni, onr government 
has acted nnimely in goffig; a* It ha* gawTahy done, into 
[one or other of] the two extremea, in its settlement of the 
land revenue. 

In the Zamlndlrl settlement of Bengal, it conferred the 
hereditar) nght of property over areas laiger than English 
counties on indrvldaals, and left the immediate caltivator* 
mere terunts-at wilL* These mdividinb felt no interest m 
promoting the comfort and wclfiire of the viDage commom 
tie*, or conaltating the affections of the cultivators, whom 
they never saw or wished to sec, and they let oat the 
vfll^ or other subdivision of tbor estates, to second 
parties quite as little interested, who again let them out to 
others, so that the system of rack-rentrog went on ovear the 
whole area of the immense possession. This was a lyatem 
‘ more hcaoured m the breach than In the observance 


‘ Id iveent yean this tuk of tuppiDg; tho wtm o( the ocaa* 
bu been atteisf^ed. Ereiy pettedfeal vtltnaeol of the lisd l ett uo e 
ifl Nortbern lodui ctiKa 1833 hat beea ocanspojJed by the prepftntioo 
of detiiW rfUtge oup*, showing ach 6dd, even the tinJett, « few 
yvds aqiGiie, wiih s •rponte number In many catet tbeae maps were 
roojhly cooitnicted ooder ocn profdakint] KiperrWee, bot in saiiiy 
dU^lcts they baee been prepared by tbe cadiitnl braodi of ibe Surey 
Department. The difficulty aKodo^ by tbe latbar h»» been n rrerely 
felt, and It eoe»t»ntly iappCD# UuU beantlftil mop* becMno wden ta 
twr or fire yean. Effirt* *« msde to fantat Mitmnl amecLkio* fa 
cople* of the nisp* thnx^h tbe ■jency of ibe tfllige ^awml*nt^ *nd 
tbe klnOngt*,” or officer* who •operrim then, bot the tuk b tn 
«MTOcm*cmc,tndcml7partW»acce«l sttained In iddltloo to tbe 
nap*, iwords of giest bolk wo onw^ prepared wMcfa clTe,tbe mo*t 
oiDotcdctiilbsboctcTwybcAlliiCwidemJifi^ 

• Tbe PennoncEt Sertiement of Beog*! wa* effected nodcr the orien 
of Lord ComwuIG* in 1793. ond wa* woo after aHeoded to tbe p»- 
Tince of Baaxe*, now IncWed In Uw Korth tVe*terD IWncefc 
IlhaorT proTi«ioi« were mode to protect the'iigbt* of tat 

bu bOT UljrfT modifirf >7 '•S’’’**®- 
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for, as the great landholders became invoh cd in the ruin 
of their cultnators, their estates N\cre sold for arrears of 
re\ enue due to go% crnmcnt, and thus the proprietary right 
of oneindnidual has become dnidcd among many, ho 
will ha\e the feelings which the larger holders wanted, and 
so reined} the e\il In the other extreme, go\crnment has 
constituted the immediate cultnators the proprietors, 
thereb} prc\entmg an} one who is supported upon the rent 
of land, or the profits of agricultural slock, from rising 
abo\ c the grade of a peasant, and so dcpri\ ing society of 
one of Its best and most essential elements T he remedy 
of both IS in \illage settlements, in winch the estate shall 
be of moderate si/e, and the hereditar}' property of the 
holder, descending on the principle of a principality, by 
the right of primogeniture, unaficcted by the common law 
This IS the system which has been adopted in the Nerbudda 
temtor}’, and which, I trust, will be alwa}s adhered to 

When we enter upon the go\ernment of any new terri- 
torial acquisition in India, we do not require or pretend to 
change the civil laws of the people, because their civil 
laws and their religion are in reality one and the same, and 
are contained in one and the same code, as certainly among 
the Hindoos, the Muhammadans, and the Parsees, as they 
were among the Israelites By these codes, and the estab- 
lished usages everywhere well understood by the people 
are their rights and duties in marriage, inheritance, succes 
Sion, caste, contract, and all the other civil relations of life, 
ascertained, and, when we displace another government, 
w e do not pretend to alter such rights and duties in relation 
to each other, w e merely change the machinery and mode 
of procedure, by wdiich these rights are secured, and these 
duties enforced ^ 

‘ The general principle here stated of respect for personal hw in 
civil matters is still the guide of the Indian Legislature, but the accu- 
mulation of High Court rulings and the action of codes have effected 
considerable gradual change in substantive civil law Direct legisla- 
tion has anglicized the law of contract, and has modified, though not so 
latgely, the law of marnage, inhentance, and succession 



So RAMBI^ AND RECOLLECTIONS 

Cy (^rniiuJ law no lystcm tos erer either regnlariy 
ataWi^hed or adminutard m any «ate in India, bv any 
government to which we have racceeded and the people 
alwa)-* conjidcr the eiisting government free to adopt that 
which may scan beat oJcuIated to effect the one great 
object, whkh criminal tiw has c\-oywhere m view— 
savnty of h/e proftrty and cknnctcr and tki tr^orKtMi 
of all ihtlr advaRlagts The actions by whkh these are 
Affected and endangered, the endence by whidi such 
actions reqmre to be proved, and the penalties with which 
they rcqmre to be visited, in order to prevent tbor recur 
rcncc, are, or ought to be, so much the mme in every 
Mdctf that the people never thinfc us bound to search for 
what Jluharamad and hw companions ibought id the wilds 
of Arabia, or the Snmfcnt poets sang about them m courts 
and doistert. They would be just as well pleased every 
wbert to find us searcbiog for these thuigs in the wnbngs 
of Confuaos and Zoroaster as in those of Muhammad 
and Mana and much more so to see us consulting our 
own common sense, and fonnmg a penal code of our om, 
suitable to the wants of *udi a mixed communtty ^ 

The fiscal laws which define the rights and duties of the 
Landed interests and the agncoltoral classes m rdation to 
each other and to the rabng power# were also everywhere 
exceedingly simple and well understood Iiy the people. ttTut 
m England is now a mere fiction of law n atili m India an 
essential pnnaple. All lands are held directly or indirectly 
of the sovereign to this rule there Is no exception.* The 

t Id the KaWi time tbo cootrti of the hast IckSi C«aptfly ftiJl 
followed the Unbsmmadtfl crimlMl Uw u modJSed by the 
-Oora. Tbelndbal^ Code of 1859 plMcd the »bWtntlTeciiniii^ 
lawoetlboroBsWr***^^*^ Tbb code wm fruwd wiA ^ 
n«to)y iHH ttait to Ihii day il 

teffltwterecut Tl« li.ofoHox* ™ brSItJu*. 

■FUxJtma SKplioi In tl* I»l““ E.W^ ,'^L_ 1. Indli 

.nawu.^e«i.Ur»=«n*l' of nrtml fcet In Ite «««. 
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reigning so\ereign is essentially the proprietor of the A\hole 
of the lands in every part of India, vhere he has not 
voluntanly alienated them , and he holds these lands for 
the payment of those public establishments which are 
maintained for the public good, and are supported by the 
rents of the lands either directly under assignment, or 
indirectly, through the sov'ereign proprietor When a 
iMuhammadan or Hindoo sovereign assigned lands rent- 
free in ptrpetuii}^ it was always understood, both by the 
donor and receiver, to be with the small teservation of a 
right in his successor to resume them for the public good, 
if he should think fit ^ Hindoo sov’^ereigns, or their priests 
for them, often tried to bar this right, by vivokmg anses 
on the head of that successor who should exercise it - It 

time Since Ins lime the long contininnce of settled go\ernment has- 
fostered the growth of pruate rights, and tends to obscure the idea of 
stale ownership The modem revenue codes, instead of postulating 
the ownership of the state, enact that the claims of the state, that 
IS to say, the land-revenue, are the first charge on the land and its 
produce 

' Amir Khan, the Nawab of Tonk, assigned to his physician, who 
had cured him of an intermittent fever, lands j lelding one thousand 
nipees a year, in rent-free tenure, and gave him a deed signed by him- 
self and hi3 heir-apparent, declaring expressly that it should descend 
to him and his heirs for ever He died lately, and his son and succes- 
soi, who had signed the deed, resumed the estate without ceremony 
On being remonstrated with, he said that “ Ins father, while living, 
was, of course, master, and could make him sign what he pleased, and 
give land rent-free to whom he pleased , but his successor must now 
be considered the best judge whether they could be spared or not j 
that if lands were to be alienated in perpetuity by every reigning 
Nawab for every dose of medicine or dose of prayers that he or the 
members of his family required, none would soon be left for the pay- 
ment of the soldiers, or other necessary public servants of any descnp- 
tion ” This was told me by the son of the old physician, w'ho was 
the person to whom the speech was made, his father having died 
before Amir Khan [W H S ] Amir Khan was the famous Pindhari 
leader 

' The ancient deeds of grant, engraved on copper, of which so many 
have been published dunng the last fifty years, almost invariably con- 
clude with fearful curses on the head of any rash mortal who may dare 

VOI- I G 
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Is a prorcrb among (he people of these temtono, and 
I bcireve, among the people of India, generall/ that the 
bndi which pay no rent to goitmment have do “ bartat, 
blessing from above— that the man who holds them i% not 
blessed in their returns like the man who pays rent to 
government, and thereby contHbutes his aid to the protec 
tfon of the community The lact ts that every family that 
holds rent-free lands must, In a few generatioiis, become 
miserable from the minute lubdinsioD of the property 
and the litigation in oar avfl courts which u entaits upon 
the holders.* It is certainly the general opmion of the 
people of India that no bnd should be held without pay 
ing rent to government, or providing for people employed 
In the service of gotemment, for the benefit of the people 
in Its defensive, religious, JudickU, educatiDnaJ, and other 
establishments. Ntce-tentlu of the land in these Nerhudda 
temtones ore held m lease immediately under government 
by the heads of villages, whose leases have been renewable 
o-ery five years bat they ore nor to have a settlement for 
twenty * The other tenth is held b> these bends of sTUages 

to revoke the grtnc Uiaany the pk>w« hope fa ei praaed that, if be 
•hooJd be pdlty of K»cb wictedne*. be nxtj rot b ^th, end be reborn 
ft worm. 

1 Revenoe oS cen comtDonJj ob'erre tbal reTenoe'rree grent*, which 
the Bmlhor c»lb rent-free; me oAen rU-coWmied. The ihnpk ewon 
U thit the ttlmohn of the CoUerior’e dermnd b wanting t make the 


oimer oert btmwlf. 

* Twee Jewef now ottj with ihem t right of ownenhlp, hiTolTinc 
the power of tJrecatior, *ah^ to lie lien of the bod revaree m t 
fint chsiBC- Ccflveredy the nwdera code* Uy down the principle 
that the l evoioe tettlesoeot omM he made »5ih the prcyirieirw The 
tulW* rule of agriciiltunii taceadco by primaceaJtnre io the Kcr 
boddatcntonacM taredr (mTc wrvfred to the p«««rtdir hetJ 
haw DO podllrs bfonnnuoo oo iheubjecc The land revemrekw 
Md the law the refaiioo* bcimeen tuKltcifik and tcnani 

bT^or lew ««ahnr in ^ 

ilr ^ H Baden Powril encydopredk wwk rif 
Brltui /Wi (3 I Oriori, C1.™A» ^ ^ “ 

taforMpoc. coMtnJn: laito 
•ppUesUe to them. 
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intermediately under some chief, \\ ho holds sei eral portions 
of land immediately under government at a quit-rent, or 
for ser\ ice performed, or to be performed, for go\ eminent, 
and lets them out to farmers Ihese are, for the most part, 
situated m the more hilly and less cultivated parts 



CHAPTER \I 
\niclicmfL 

0'< kavmg I saw an old acquaintance from the 

eastern part of the JabbuJpore distncj, Kehrl Singh. 

I undentand, Kehrf Smgfa, said J that certain men 
among the Gonda of the jungly townids the fource of the 
Nerbudda, eat human flesh. Is It so ? ” 

No, sir the men oerer eat people, but the fiond 
women da 

I^Ticre ? 

Ei'crjTrhere, fir , there is not a parish — nay a rillage, 
among the Ckinds, in which you will not find one or more 
bach women. 

And how do they eat people ? 

They eot their bren^ ur 

Oh I uoderttand you mean witches ? 

“Of course! ever beard of other people eating 

hanmn beings ? 

And )'oa really still think, in spite of all that we have 
done and said, that there are luch things as witches ? 

‘ Of course we do — do not we find instances of it rvery 
day? European gentlemen are too apt to believe that 
things like this are not to be found here, because they ore 
not to be found m their own coontr) Major Manllow 
when in charge of the SconI distnct, denied the enstence 
of witchcraA for a long time, but he was at last con 
vmced." 

How? 

One of his troopers, one morning after a long mardi, 

1 AMff Chaptet IV P- ^5- 
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took some milk for his master’s breakfast from an old 
M Oman AMthout paying for it Before the major had got 
over his breakfast the poor trooper vas do\Mi upon his 
back, screaming from the agony of internal pains \\’e all 
kneu immediately that he had been bew itched, and recom- 
mended the major to send for some one learned in these 
matters to find out the u itch He did so, and, after heanng 
from the trooper the story about the milk, this person at 
once declared that the -woman from -whom he got it •w’as 
the cnmmal She was searched for, found, and brought to 
the trooper, and commanded to cure him She flatly 
denied that she had herself conjured him , but admitted 
that her household gods might, unknown! to her, haie 
punished him for his wickedness This, however, would 
not do She was commanded to cure the man, and she 
set about collecting matenals for the “puja” (worship), 
and before she could get quite through the ceremonies, all 
his pains had left him Had we not been resolute wnth her, 
the man must have died before evening, so violent were his 
torments ” 

“ Did not a similar case occur to Mr Fraser at Jubbul- 
pore ? ” 

“A ‘chaprasi’' of his, w'hile he had charge of the 
Jubbulpore distnct, was sent out to Mandla- with a message 
- of some kind or other He took a cock from an old Gond 
w Oman w ithout paying for it, and, being hungry after a long 
journey, ate the whole of it in a curry He heard the 
woman mutter something, but being a raw', unsuspecting 
young man, he thought nothing of it, ate his cock, and 
went to sleep He had not been asleep three hours before 
he w'as seized ivith internal pains, and the old cock was 
actually heard crowing in his belly He made the best of 
his w'ay back to Jubbulpore, several stages, and all the most 
skilful men were employed to charm away the effect of the 

' An orderly, or official messenger, who w'ears a “chapris,” or 
badge of office 

* On the Nerbudda, 50 miles S E of J ubbulpore. 
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old iromOTj spell but in vuia He died, nnd the coci 
never ceoied cronng at interrals up to the hour of bu 
daih.” 

■\nd TTM Mr Eraser convinced ? 

I ne^ er heard, bat suppose be must hare been. 

HTio ate the Ifver* of the mmu ? The intchea them- 
sdi-es, or the enl tpint* with whom they had dealings? 

“The m-il jpints ate the Irrei^ bat they ore set on to do 
so by the witches, who get them into ther power by such 
accursed saonfices and o/Teringa. They will often dig up 
yoaog chfldren from their graves, bring them to life^ and 
allow these devils to feed upon their IiTen, as falconcrt 
allow their hawLs to feed on the breasts of pigeons. You 
silhib iCg (European gemlemen) wiU not believe oil this, 
but it IS, nevWthelesi^ all very trae, ‘ 

Tlie belief in sorcery ainot^ these people owes it* 
ongin, m a great meafure, to the diseases of the hrer and 
spleen, to which the oabre^ and partcukriy the children, 
are much subject m the pingly parts of Centnl loduu 
From these affections ebUdren pine away and die^ without 
showing any eatemaJ marits of disease. Their death m 
atcnlxited to wrfcfacni/ti nod onyqweniloi/s old vroman, who 
has been jn the habit of ronrrounng at shghts and Dh 
treatment m tbe neighbourhood, is immediately set down 
ns the cause. Men who practice medione among them arc 
very commonly supposed to be at the same time wizards. 
Se^Dg to inspire con6dence in theu prescriptions by 
repeating prajTis aird incoDtations o^er the pahent, or over 
the medicine they give him, they make him believe that 
they denve aid from supeniaturaJ power and the patient 
concludes that those who can command these powers to 


•Of tbe *ipp»ed power. uj>d o( 

to Ho^oo .bocld !» to 
aUtsD witcbci. 
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one can, if they will, command them to destroy He and 
his fnends believe that the man who can command these 
powers to cure one indiMdiial can command them to cure 
any other , and, if he does not do so, they behe\ e that it 
anses from a desire to destroj the patient I have, in 
these territories, known a great man> instances of medical 
practitioners having been put to death for not cunng young 
people for whom the} were required to presenbe Se\eral 
cases have come before me as a magistrate in w'hich the 
father has stood o^er the doctor with a drawn sw’ord by the 
side of the bed of his child, and cut him down and killed 
him the moment the child died, as he had sworn to do 
when he found the patient sinking under his prescrip- 
tions ^ 

The town of Jubbulpore contains a population of twenty 
thousand souls," and the} all believed in this stor}' of the 
cock I one day asked a most respectable merchant in the 
town, Nadu Chaudhrl, how the people could believe in 
such things, when he replied that he had no doubt witches * 
were to be found in ev'er}'^ part of India, though they 
abounded most, no doubt, in the central parts of it, and 
that we ought to consider ourselves \eTy fortunate m having 
no such things m England “But,” added he, “of all 
countnes that between Mandla and Katak (Cuttack)^ is 
the worst for witches I had once occasion to go to the 
city of^Ratanpur^ on business, and was one day, about 
noon, walking in the market-place and eating a very fine 
piece of sugar-cane In the crowd I happened, by acci- 
dent, to jostle an old woman as she passed me I looked 
back, intending to apologize for the accident, and heard 

V 

' Such awkward incidents of medical practice are not heard of 
nowadays 

' The population of Jabalpur (including Cantonments) in 1891 was 

84.556 

Katak, or Cuttack, a district, wath town of same name, m 
Orissa. 

In the Bilaspur distnct of the Central Provinces The distance 
in a direct line between Mandla and Katak is about 400 miles 
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l*rr iwlr^irtoh ns *ht on. Knowlnt the 

I't.tjm tuc^pf ihr^oIclbUit^IU-camciomcwfutumasT 
ftmlon lumln;; round to my cane I found, to m) great 
trmtf that the juice had licen alf hin^d h t>iood ^ot a 
minulc had cbfKcd, ^uch we the fearful poiren of Ihu 
*) J woman. 1 roDcrtcil my fo! lowers arxl, Icanng my 
apcnt> there to wttk m> accounts iras bqond the 
liotmdaric^ of iIk. old wretch mnflucncc before dart had 
1 remained, nothing could hart weed me. I thould 
rrrtainly have l>rcn a dead nun IvTofc morning It u well 
Iftown,’' said the old gentleman, ‘'that Ihdr tpdls and 
♦ urtci can only ri-ach a certain distanix, ten or twHec 
mild arwl. If )tvu olfend one of ibem the sooner ^oa 
j Uce that di unce between \-ou the better 
Janpldr Kh3n the rcpnrsentatne of the ShJhgarh 
HJjJ,' as grave and rcs’ermd an old gentleman as cser lat 
m the venate of \ enic^ told me one daj that be was 
h(m*<lf an c)-e-w^tr>css of the powen of the women of 
KhitautL lie was «rith a gnat coocourte of people at a 
fair held at the town of fUrpur’ and, while siuntenng with 
many other itrangen In the C«r one of them began bar 
gaining with two srorntn of middle age for some very line 
ug3r-cant% They asked double the fair price for that 
ranes. The man got angi) and took up one of them, 
w hen the wooten seired the other end, and a struggle ensued 
ITkt purchaser offered a fair pnee, seller demanded double. 
Hk crowd looked on, and a good deal of abuse of the 
female relations on both side* took place. At hit a 
‘*srp5hl (sepoj) of the goremor came up, aimc^ to the 


t '«'ti5hc«h « fonnerir • Mtlve uatc, with town of man 
run»e. The dJef the wbd* to 1857 wllh the ie*oU that hi* 
UomJnloc wm wafiicated, *etl <U«triteled between the of 

SI«r afld DamA te the Centni Ftt^loai, lad phtpw to ib 
Wt-Westem rrorfart*. The town of Shlhc"h I< In the Slew 

the chief town of ibe dirtrfct of the inme ntme fa the 

Jooitoiorl iDJia lSJ<, «boi Ihe McP« 
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teeth, and called out to the man, in a very imperious tone, 
to let go his hold of the cane He refused, sajing that 
“when people came to the fair to sell, thej should be 
made to sell at reasonable prices, or be turned out ” “ I,” 

said Jungbar Khan, “thought the man right, and told 
the ‘sipiihi’ that, if he took the part of this woman, we 
should take that of the other, and see fair plav Without 
further ceremony the functionar) drew his sword, and cut 
the cane in two in the middle , and, pointing to both pieces, 
‘ there,’ said he, ‘ you see the cause of my interference ’ 
We looked down, and actually saw blood running from both 
pieces, and forming a little pool on the ground The fact 
was that the woman was a sorceress of the ver} worst kind, 
and was actually drawing the blood from the man through 
the cane, to feed the abominable devul from whom she 
denved her detestable powers But for the timely inter- 
ference of the ‘sipahi,’ he would have been dead in another 
minute, for he no sooner saw the real state of the case 
than he fainted He had hardly any blood left in him, 
and I was afterwards told that he was not able to walk for 
ten days We all went to the governor to demand justice, 
declanng that, unless the women were made an example of 
at once, the fair would be deserted, for no stranger’s life 
would be safe He consented, and they were both sewn 
up in sacks and thrown into the river, but thej had con- 
jured the water and would not sink Ihey ought to have 
been put to death, but the governor was himself afraid of 
this kind of people, and let them off There is not,” 
continued Jungbar, “ a village, or a single family, without 
Its witch in that part of the country, indeed, no man will 
give his daughter in marriage to a family without one, 
saying, ‘ If my daughter has children, w hat w ill become of 
them without a witch to protect them from the witches of 
other families in the neighbourhood?’ It is a fearful 
country, though the cheapest and most fertile in India ” 

We can easily understand how a man, impressed with 
the idea that his blood had all been draw n from him by a 
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wiycrfT'S l>crtm»c CiJni, and rcmajn man) da)i m a 

Unpitd >Ulc but bow the people around *houW believe 
itui the) MW die blood flowing from both pam of the cane 
at ihr plarr cut through, It it not wo caty to conceive. 

I oro vatitficd that old Jangblr bdictxd the whole ttory 
to Ik* true, ami that at the lime he thought the jutcc of 
lanr ml j hot the little pool of Wood grew no doubt, 
ilcgrec^ ) cars rolled on and he related ihrt tale of 
frarful powm of the khibutl witches.' 


f-SrS- 
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1 Ilf >ihcr T tci , *>t ' Is-*!!}' IWitvIis' Ilsc ''in, mi' it j/ / 

} /!> , 'n'l llir ^ \\ 1* Jii 

1‘o'iK oUi '' il'imt \1» wcjtl liiUi rl\ nl ll^i h'^l nittutiji 
in ni\ tcnl aiul hi-' tun nt« <• lin\s unliout knouing 

ulu. ln^tn til <i() tin ‘•amt .mil in\ little ‘.mi Iknn' 

♦ atiulu tile mfcitinn iml \\tj>t Imidtr ilnn nin of tluin 
I u.is oliliucd t<i luirr\ nur tlu iMt< r\ii u li -.t 1 *.liould ft el 
di'.jio'.ed to ilo the '.anu 1 lie jioor tdd R'ini,'* too, 
stifferetl .t jiood (led in jnriinj' Iroin im uift.uhoin *'li<- 
sn\s, she ttm ne\cr hope tt) ‘•te n-jiin Her lint large e\t‘s 
shed matu a te-ir is she w.as getting into her jidankcen to 
return 

IJelween Jaher.'i .and Il.trdul, the next st.tue, \\e find .a 
gre.at man) of those large forest trees tailed “kalaji,’ or 
“Kaljia llnksha” (the same whiih in the jiaradise of Indr.i 
grants uliat is desired), uith n soft, siher) hark, and 
scareel) an\ le.aaes We are told that the name of the god 
R.lm (R.'una) and his < onsort Sil.'i uill he found written In 
the hand of (lod ujion all ‘ 

I had the cunosit> to examine a good man) in the forest 
on both sides of the road, and found the name of this 
incarnation of Vishnu written on etery one in Sanskrit 

' AficrwnriK Capnm 11 A SlLCinnn, now {1S93) tinplojcci under 
the Board of Trade 

’ Of Garha, Sec auie. Chapter 1 \, p 69 

^ The real “kalpa,” which now stands in the garden of the god 
Indra in the first heasen, was one of the fourteen xancties found at 
the churning of the ocean b) the gods and demons It fell to the 
share of Indra [W% II S ] The tree referred to m the test seems to 
be the Eiythnua arhoremns, or coral tree, which sheds Us leases 
after the hot sscather 
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It worth wink* to write his lutno upon ihosu iri.es which no 
tra\ellers go to see "Cannot \ou sec, siul I, “llni 
these letters ln\c been cngrn\ctl b\ man^ Are ilic\ not 
all to be found on the trunk within reach of a man's hand ’ ’ 
"Of course lhc\ are,’ replied he. "because people would 
not be able con%cnientl\ to distinguish them if Ciod were 
to write them higher up ’ 

Shaikh Sadi has a \cr\ prettN couplet, " L\cr\ leaf of 
the foliage of a green tree is, m the C)c of a wise j^iian, a 
library to leach him the wisdom of his Creator ‘ (1 max 
remark that, where an Englishman would write his own 
name, a Hindoo would write that of his god, his parent, or 
his benefactor ^,'1 his difference is traceable, of course, to 
the difference m their goxernmeiits and institutions If a 
Hindoo built a town, he called it after his loc.al goxernor , 
if a local goxernor built it, he called it after the faxoiiritc son 
of the Emperor In well-regulated Hindoo families, one 
cannot a.sk a younger brother after his children in presence 
of the elder brother w’ho happens to be the head of the 
family , it would be disrespectful for him even to speak of 
his children as his ow n in such presence — the elder brother 
relieves his embarrassment by answ ering for him 

On the 27th' we reached Damoh, ' where our friends, the 

^ Sadi IS the poetic name, oxiwm di plii»u, of the celebntctl Persian 
poet, whose proper name is said to liave been Shaikh hlushh-ud-din, 
or, according to other authorities, Sharf ud din iMislah He was boiai 
about AD 1194, and is supposed to have lived for more than a hundred 
years Some wnters saj that he died m A D 1292 His best know'n works 
are the Gttlutdn and Bustdn The editor has failed to trace in either 
of these works the couplet quoted Sadi says in the Gnhstdu, 11 26, 
" That heart which has an ear is full of the duine mystery It is not 
the nightingale that alone serenades his rose , for every Uiom on the 
rose-bush is a tongue m his or God’s praise ” (Ross’ translation ) 

* Nov 1835 

’ Spelled Dhamow in the author s text Tlie town, the headquarters 
of the distnct of the same name, is forty five miles east of Sagar, and 
fifty-five miles north-west of Jabalpur The Gazetteer states the 
population to be 8,563 Inscriptions of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries at Damoh are noticed in Archaol Rtp , lol x\i, p r68 
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float their green lca^cs , and their pure wlntc flowers 
expand beautifull) among them in the latter part of tlie 
afternoon The nut grow sunder the water after the flowers 
decay, and is of a triangular shape, and co\ered with a 
tough brown integument adhering strongly to the kernel, 
which IS white, esculent, and of a fine cartilaginous tex- 
ture The people are ^erJ fond of these nuts, and the) 
are carried often upon bullocks’ backs two or three 
hundred miles to market They ripen in the latter end of 
the rains, or in September, and are eatable till the end of 
November The rent paid for an ordinary tank by the 
cultivator is about one hundred rupees a year I have 
known two hundred rupees to be paid for a ver)*^ large one, 
and even three hundred, or thirty pounds a year * But the 
mud increases so rapidly from this cultivation that it soon 
destroys all reservoirs m which it is permitted , and, where 
it IS thought desirable to keep up the tank for the sake of 
the water, it should be carefully prohibited This is done 
by stipulating with the renter of the village, at the renewal 
of the lease, that no “ singhara ” shall be planted in the 
tank, otherwise, he will never forego the advantage to him- 
self of the rent for the sake of the convenience, and that 
only prospective, of the village community in general 

' In the author’s time the rupee was worth two shillings, or more 
Now, it IS difficult to say what it is w’orth 
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Tioci ««} I ai^ooen. 

I II eTr^ ivT flROH-^ had come on to Daowh chiefl/ mth 
a t-icw 10 investigate a case of murder irhich had taleo 
|iuce at the rflbgi. of Suja/na, aboat ten miles /ram 
f^moh on the rtad to Hata' \ gang of two handled 
Thag^ wen. encamped In the grove at Hmdorti in the coid 
reason of 1814, when, carl) in the morntn^ seven raeo 
wdl amwd with swords and matchfodta passed tbera, bear- 
ing tnasun. from the Uwk of Afott Kochia at /ubbdpore 
to their comapondenli at BUnda,* to the ralae of four 
thouvind hundred rupees’ Tlie rnlue of tb«r burthen 
wa» immediately pcrcriv’ed by these /trva-<7i^jr/iwtis»ra, and 
Kosarl, DngpJl, and Fafingia, three of the leaden, with 
forty of ihcir fleetest and stoutest foUoren, were unmedi 
ate!) fdcctcd for the pumiit The) foUored seven in3« 
unpercanxl and, coming up with the treasure-bearen In a 
water-course half a mile ftxrra the vflbge of Sujaina, they 
nnhed in upon them and put them all to death with their 
swordv^ \\'hne they were doing so a tanner from Sujaina 

' A (own cn (be Albb^nd and Slcir rosd. 61 rahet N E. of 
Sl-v It tbff bml^outen of tbe Damoh dblrkl froto iSiS to 


lSj$- 

The chief town of ibe dirtrid of ihe hum nan* tn BondaUuwi, 
siinnlcd 00 ihe KfnrfTCT 95 mOe» S.\\ from Allahabad. 

* \\ Orth St Ihst ihae ^49^ rterilnc, or a »«J« more. 

< Ah cnwoal mode of proeedare for profewed Thee* to adopt, who 
cHuDr itmncle tbeir rkUimwilh • cloth. Farincia Brahmaa w 

^JocaatWcdTk^k-l^ II. I. 

It. unto • /■'/»>■ «• Ot/nJMiimi »»« arf /!< n V 

(iSlotu.! ,iatoTrflbeS»>iii»aIo«li MjteUbttalnm- 
iSloitonJmt. r«I.«fab«unc.rat»bI..ppnK.r 
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approached ith his buffalo, and to prevent him giving the 
alarm they put him to death also, and made off with the 
treasure, leaving the bodies unbuned A heavy shower of 
ram fell, and none of the village people came to the place 
till the next morning early , when some females, passing it 
on their nay to Hatta, saw the bodies, and returning to 
Sujaina, reported the circumstance to their fnends The 
whole village thereupon flocked to the spot, and the body 
of the tanner was burned by his relations wth the usual 
ceremonies, while all the rest were left to be eaten by jackals, 
dogs and vultures, who make short iiork of such things in 
India * 

^ Lieutenant Broivn was suddenly called back to Jubbulpore, and 
could not himself go to Sujaina He sent, however, an intelligent 
native ofiBcer to the place, but no man could be induced to acknow- 
ledge that he had ever seen the bodies or heard of the affair, though 
Fanngia pointed out to them exactly where they all lay They said it 
must be quite a mistake — that such a thing could not have taken place 
and they know nothing of it Lieutenant Brown was aware that all 
this affected ignorance arose entirely from the dread these people have 
of being summoned to give evidence to any of our distnct courts of 
justice , and u rote to the officer in the civil charge of the distnct to 
request that he would assure them that their presence would not be 
required Mr Doolan, the assistant magistrate, happened to be going 
through Sujaina from Sagar on deputation at the time , and, sending 
for all the respectable old men of the place, he requested that they 
would be under no apprehension, but tell him the real truth, as he 
would pledge himself that not one of them should ever be summoned 
to any distnct court to give evidence Thej then took him to the spot 
and pointed out to him where the bodies had been found, and men- 
tioned that the body of the tanner had been burned by his fnends 
The banker, whose treasure they had been carrying, had an equal 
dislike to be summoned to court to give evidence, now that he could no 
longer hope to recover any portion of his lost money , and it was not 
till after Lieutenant Brown had given him a similar assurance, that he 
would consent to have his books examined The loss of the four 
thousand five hundred rupees was then found entered, with the names 
of the men who had been killed at Sujaina in carrying it These are 
specimens of some of the minor difficulties we had to contend with in 
our efforts to put down the most dreadful of all cnmes All the 
prisoners accused of these murders had just been tned for others, or 
VOL. I H 
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U c had occasion to examine a voy respcctabl: old 
K^tfeman at Damoh upon the ease, Cobind Dls, arnwne 
offirrr under the former govcmmcct,' and dow abort 
5<^cnt> years of afje. He told mihaihehadnotnoirledge 
j^ln-cr of the murder of the eight men tt Stdama 
hot he rtJJ remembered another wtuch took place seren 
)rarx before the time we mentioned at AbhJna, a stage or 
two hack, on the road to Jubbalpore. Screnteen treasure- 
iHrarerj lodged in thegrore near that town on then- way 
from Jubbulporc to SSgar At night they were act upon by 
a Urge of Thugs, and sixteen of them iJrangisd brt 
the seventeenth laid hold of the noose before it coold be 
Imxight to bear upon hu throat, pul/ed down the rQZain 
who held It, and made hi* way good to the town. The 
Rip, nhaiak Singh, went to the ipot with all the foflowtri 
he could collect bat he found th« nothing but the nx 
teen naked bodies lying m tbe gw'e, with then eyes 
apparently starting out of thor sockets. Tbe Thogs had 
ail gone off with the treasure and therr dotbed^ and the 
Rip searched for them m ram 
A rutfre commlssiooed oflSoer of a regimeut of naore 
Infantry one da) told me that, while he was on duty 
over some Thug* at Lucknow one of them refated 
with great se em ing pleasure tbe following case, which 
BCemed to bun one of tbe most remarkable that he bad 
heard them speak of dunug the tune they woe tmder his 


charge. 

A stout hfoguT^ ofircer of noble beanng and iinguhriy 
handsome cocnlenance, oo hts way from tbe Punpb to 
Oudh, crossed the Ganges at Garbmaktesar Gbit, nai 

Uecreuint Brown would not b«a lUe to tire 

IL S.] Difficnlda of tbe »aM bad boet lie niinfaiktan«» 
criminal )B*tIce In lodU to thb day 
t Of Uw Mirtihs*. 

• More conecdr written Much*!- TV term fa p«T«riT 
UirriL 
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Meerut, to pns"; through Munldablcl nnd Pnrcilh ‘ He 
^\'\s mouuti.d on a fine Turkl lior^e, and attended hj his 
“khidmatgar (butler) and groom Soon after crossing 
the n\er, he fell in ^\lth a small ]nrl\ of \\ ell-dressed and 
modest-looking men going the same road d'ho) .accosted 
him in a respectful mariner, and attempted to enter into 
coinersation with him He h.ad heard of 'Ihugs, and told 
them to be off '1 he) smiled at his idle suspicions, and 
tned to remo\e them, but in \ain The Mogul was 
determined the) saw his nostrils swelling with indigna- 
tion, took their Ic.aie, and followed slowl) 'I'lie ne\t 
morning he o\eriook the same number of men, but of a 
difierent appearance, .all Musalm.'ms 1 he) accosted him 
in the same respectful manner , talked of the danger of the 
road, and the necessilN of their keeping together, and 
taking advam.age of the protection of an) mounted gentle- 
m.an that hajipencd to be going the same wa\ 'I’hc 
Mogul officer said not a word in repl), resobed to h.a\c 
no companions on the ro.ad They persisted — his nostnis 
began .again to swell, and putting his hand to his sword, 
he bid them all be offi, or he would ha^c their heads from 
their shoulders He had a bow and (juuer full of arrows 
o\er his siioulders,- a brace of loaded pistols in his w.aist 
belt, and a sword b) his side, and was altogether a \er) 
formidable-looking c.as.alier In the e\ening another party 
that lodged in the same " s.ar.~ii ”■* bec.ame \er)’ intimate 
with the butler and groom They were going the same 
ro.ad, and, .as the Mogul o\ertook them m the morning, 

' Meerut, the well known cantonment, m the district o'* the same 
name The name is w ritten Mceruth 1>) the author, and ma) be also 
wntten Ml'ath Ghat (ghaut) means a ferr), or crossing-place 
Muradabad and Bareilly (Bareli) are in Rohilkhand The latter has 
a considerable garnson Both places are large cities, and the head- 
quarters of districts 

- The bow and quiver arc now never seen, except, possibl), in 
remote parts of Rajputana 

^ An inn of the Oriental pattern, often called car.a\.anscrai in books 
of travel 
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tho made thcTT bowl rcspcctfuUy and began to enter into 
c^vcrulwn wjih iheir two friends, the groom and baUer 
who were coming up behind. The Mc^l s nortriU began 

again to swcJI, and he bid the slmngen be ofC The groom 
and InitIcT Interceded, for thdr master was a grarei i«fate 
man, and thej wanted companions. ATI would not do, 
and the rtnngcn fell in the rear The next daj- when 
they had got to the middle of an atcmiTc and 
uninhabited plain, the hfogni in adcance, and bis two 
senanti a few hundred yards behind, he come up to a 
forty of sir poor MusatmJns, sitting wee p ing by the ode 
of 0 dead companion. They were sokhen from Lahore,^ 
on thor way to laicfcnow worn down by fiitigue In their 
anoet) to see ibor wires and children once mors, after a 
fong and painful sendee. Thdr companion, the hope and 
prop of his famil) had sunk under the btigoe, arid they 
had made a grave for him but they were poor unlettered 
men and unable to repeat the fanml sernee from the 
holy Korfln— would ho highness but perform tha last 
ofSee for them, he would, no doubt, find ha reward in 
this wrorid and the next The dismounted — the 

body had been placed In its proper position, with its head 
towards Mecca. A carpet was spread — tlic hlogul took off 
ha bow and quiver then bis pistols and sword, and placed 
them on the ground near the body — called for water and 
washed his feet, hands, and fece, that be might not pro- 
nounce the holy words in an andean state. He then 
knelt down and began to repeat the funeral lernce, in » 
dear loud voice. Two of the poor loldien kndt by him, 
one on each side m wlence. The other four went off a 
few paces to beg that the butler and groom would not come 
*0 near as to interrupt the good Samaritan at his devotiona. 

AU being ready one of the foor in * low undertooc, 
gave the jhiral (signalV the haw3kcTdiie& were thrown 


rThcntbc capital of RdJnShJKb. the 

• nti b comn»cly gt«n eWw by ^bc tb- 

„ ths MU, ho cbo« tlw pla« for tbc murder *« 
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over their necks, and in a fe\s minutes all three — the 
I^Iogul and his servants — ^^\ere dead, and lying in the grave 
in the usual manner, the head of one at the feet of the 
one beloM him All the parties they had met on the road 
belonged to a gang of Jamaldehi Thugs, of the kingdom 
of Oudh * In despair of being able to win the Mogul’s 
confidence in the usual i\ay, and determined to have the 
monej and je\\els, vhich they kne\\ he carried vith him, 
they had adopted this plan of disarming him , dug the 
gra^e by the side of the road, m the open plain, and made 
a handsome young Musalm.ln of the party the dead soldier 
The Mogul, being a very stout man, died almost ithout 
a struggle, as is usually the case vith such, and Ins two 
sen'ants made no resistance ” 

People of great sensibility, wnth hearts o\ercharged vith 
sorrow, often appear cold and callous to those w'ho seem 
to them to feel no interest m their afflictions An instance 
of this kind I w ill here mention , it is one of thousands 
that I have met with in my Indian rambles It was 
mentioned to me one day that an old “ fakir,”^ who lived 
m a small hut close by a little shnne on the side of the 
road near the town of Moradabad, had lately lost his son, 
poisoned by a party of “ datunas,” or professional 
poisoners,"* that now infest every road throughout India 
I sent for him, and requested him to tell me his story', as I 
might perhaps be able to trace the murderers He did so, 

usually some commonplace order, such as “Bring the tobacco ” 
{Ratnaseecuta, p 99, etc ) 

' The Jamaldehi Thugs resided “in Oude and some other parts 
east of the Ganges They are considered very clever and expert, and 
more staunch to their oath of secrecy than most other classes ” 
{Ilnd p 97 ) 

2 Fallr (fakeer), a religious mendicant The word properly 
applies to Muhammadans only, but is often^ laxly used to include 
Hindoo ascetics iXf-«rt/AV - 

^ So called because the poison they use is made of the seeds of the 
“datura ” plant {^Datura alba), and other species of the same genus 
It IS a powerful narcotic 
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smi a J rmcr look It don while I Itacned wnh all 
ihc coMnc^^ of a magljuaie who mtilcd morel) to Iram 
(jcl<, ami hare nothing irhatcnr to do with fedtnga. Thu 
hN sjojj JncnJly — 

1 roWe in my hut bj- the nda of the rood a mfle and 
[flj half from the toim, and Hie upon the bounty of 
inicDcfs, and the people of the surrounding nUage*. 
\bout sit weeks ago, I was sitting b) the side of my shrine 
after saying praj-cr*, wuh m) only son, oboct ten yean of 
when a man came up with hu wifc^ bu son; and ho 
daUrthicT the one a little older and the other a hrtlc 
joungLT than m> bo) They baked and ate tbar bread 
near my shnne, and gave me floor enough to make two 
cakes. This I prepared and baked, hJy boy was hungry 
and ate one cake and a half I ale only half a on^ for I 
was not hungry I had a few days before porchaied a new 
blanket for mj boy and It was hanging m a branch of the 
tree that shaded the shnne, when these people came. KTy 
son and 1 soon become stupefied I cw him £ill asleep, 
and I soon followed I awoke again m the evening, and 
found raysdf in a pool of water I had sense enough to 
crawl lowTirdj m) I foond him soil brcathiog, and I 
sat b) him with hit head in my lap, where he soon died 
It was now evening, and I got up, and wandered about all 
night picking straws — 1 know not why I was not jet quite 
tcredWe. During the night the woh-es ate my poor boy 
I heard this from trai'ellers, and went and gathered up hu 
bones and boned them in the shnne. I did not quite 


reco\‘Cr tiH the third day when I found that some wnsha 
women hod put me into the poo!, nod left me there with 
m) heed out, in hopes that thia woold renve me tat 
the) had no hope of mj- eoa I ras then mhen to 
the pohee of the toirn hot the landholden bad 
me to say nothing about the pononm, leit it n^i 
get them and Ihetr vfflege tommornty into tiooUe. ine 
Ln WHS tall and £iir Mid about thutyfire tM wa^ 
short, stout, and inr and about thirty two of her teetn 
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projected a good deni the boj's cjclids were much 
disenecd ” 

All this he lold me wuhout the slightest appearance of 
emotion, for he had not seen nns appearance of it m me, 
or m\ Persian writer and a casual European obsener 
would perhaps ha\c cxchimed, “ What brutes these natnes 
are ' J his fellow feels no more for the loss of his only 
son than he would for that of n goat ’ Pul I knew 
the feeling was there 'I he Persian writer put up his 
paper, and closed his inkstnnd, and the following dialogue, 
word for word, took place between me and the old 
man — 

Quesfton — What made )ou conceal the real cause of 
jour boj’s death, and tell the police that he had been killed, 
as well as eaten, by wohes? 

Anr.vcr — '1 he landholders told me that they could nc^cr 
bring back my bo\ to life, and the whole Milage would be 
worried to death bj them if I made any mention of the 
poison 

Question — And if they were to be punished for this they 
would annoy you ? 

Auriuci — Certainly But I behe\cd they advised me for 
my own good as well as their own 

Question — And if they should turn j'ou away from that 
place, could you not make another ? 

Ansiuer — Are not the bones of my poor boy there, and 
the trees that he and I planted and watched together for 
ten years ? 

Question — Have you no other relations ? ^^'^hat became 
of j'our boy’s mother? 

Answer — She died at that place w'hen my boy was only 
three months old I have brought him up myself from 
that age , he was my only child, and he has been poisoned 
for the sake of the blanket 1 (Here the poor old man 
sobbed as if his heartstrings wmuld break , and I w^as 
obliged to make him sit dowm on the floor w'hile I walked 
up and down the room ) 
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Quetlunu—Yia.^ )*ou any children l>efore ? 

Jffsrver — Yo, nr we had acvcml, but they all died before 
their mother IVe had been reduced to beggary by mufor 
tunes, and I had become too weaJc and ill to wort I buned 
m) poor mfe'a booes by the side of the rtjad where she 
died, mitcd the little shnne over them, pilanted the trees, 
and there have I sat ever since by her side, with our poor 
bo) in my bosom It is a sad place for woItcs, and we used 
often to hear them howling outside but my poor boy was 
never afraid of them when he knew I was near him. God 
presen-ed him to me, till the sight of the new blanket, for 
I bad nothing else in the world, made these people poison 
ut. I botight It for him only a few days before whoa the 
nuns were coming on, out of my savings — ft was all I had. 
(The poor old nun sobbed a^n, and sat down while I 
paced the room, lest 1 thoold sob also ray heart was becorn* 
mg a little too large for its apartmenL) I will oerer* 
continued be, "quit the bones of my wife and child, and 
the tree that he and I watered for bo many years. I have 
not many years to live there I will spend them, whalrrcr 
the landholders may do— they adnsed me for my own good, 
and will never turn me out 

I found all the poor man slated to be true the man and 
his wife had mixed poison with the dour to destroy the 
poor old man and his son for the sate of the new blanket 
which they saw hanging in the branch of the tree, and 
earned away with th em. The poison used on such occa 
Rions IS commonly the datura, and it u sometunes given m 
the hookah to be smedeed, and at others In food. When 
they require to poison children as well as grown-up people, 
or women who do not smoke, they mix up the poison in 
food. The mtention is almost always to destroy life, as 
“ dead men tell no tales but the poisoned people some- 
times recover as m the present case, and lead to the detec 
non of the poisoners. The cases in which they recover 
are, however rare, and of those -who recover few are ever 
able to trace the poisoners and, of those who recover and 
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tmcc Ihcni, \er) few will c\cr undertake to prosecute then 
through the sc\ oral courts of the magistrate, the sessions 
and that of last instance m a distant district, to w’hich tlu 
proceedings must he sent for final orders 
{The impunit} with which this crime is eNer}'wherc perpe 
trated, and its consequent increase in e\cr} part of India 
are among the greatest e\ ils with which the countr)’ is a 
this time afTected These poisoners arc spread all o\ er India 
and are as numerous o\er the Bombay and Madras Presi 
dencies as o\ cr that of Bengal '1 here is no road free frorr 
them, and throughout India there must be many hundred: 
who gam their subsistence b) this trade alone^ They pu^ 
on all manner of disguises to suit their purpose , and, a; 
they prej chicfi) upon the poorer sort of tra\ellers, the} 
require to dcstro) the greater number of lues to make u[ 
their incomes A parly of two or three poisoners ha^£ 
^ cry often succeeded m destro) mg another of eight or ter 
lra\ ellers w ilh w horn they ha\ e journeyed for some days, b) 
pretending to give them a feast on the celebration of the 
anniversar) of some family event Sometimes an ole 
woman or man will manage the thing alone, by gaining the 
confidence of travellers, and getting near the cooking-potf 
while they go aside, or when employed to bring the floui 
for the meal from the bazaar '1 he poison is put into the 
flour or the pot, as opportunity offers 

People of all castes and callings take to this trade, some 
c:asually, others for life, and others derive it from then 
parents or teachers 'J'hey assume all manner of disguise; 
to suit their puqjoses , and the habits of cooking, eating 
and sleeping on the side of the road, and smoking wit! 
strangers of seemingly the same caste, greatly facilitate then 
designs upon travellers The small parties are unconnected 
with each other, and tw’o parties never unite in the same 
cruise The members of one party may be sometimei 
convicted and punished, but their conviction is accidental 
for the system w'hich has enabled us to put down tht 
Thug associations cannot be applied, wath any fair pros 
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pert of succesx, to the «uppress>on of tboc pests to 
sodety* 

The Thugs went on thdr edventores In large gangs, and 
two or more were commonly umted In the coarse of an 
cipcdjtlon m the perpetmOon of many mnrden. Every 
man shared in the booty according to the rank he held m 
the gang; or the part he foot in the murders , and the rank 
of n-cry man and the part be took genemUy or in any 
particular murder were generally weD known to all From 
among these gangs, when arrested, we found the endcDCc 
we required for their conviction — or the raetmi of tracing 
it — among the famil ies and fnends of their rictmis, or with 
persons to whom the property taken had been disposed of 
and in the grai-es to which the ifctlms had been coo* 
logned 

To grve an idea of the system by which the govemment 
of Inda has been enabled to effect so great a good for the 
people os the suppression of these a^vxifitions, I will sup- 
pose that two sporting gorUemen, A at Delhi, and B m 
Calcutta, had both described the kiUing of a bger in an 
island in the Ganges, near Hardwftr’ and mentioned 
the names of the persons engaged with them. Amon 
the persons thus named were Q who had since returned 
to America, D who had retired to New South Wales, E 
to England, and F to Scotland. There were four other 
persons named who were stilt in India, but they are 
deeply interested in A and Bs story not bemg believed. 

A says that B got the skin of the bgcr and B states that 
be gave it to C, who cut out two of the claws. Apphea 
Cod is made to C, D E; and F and without the posal- 


Tbe ertoe of poiiaitng timreUen b ttiU pitTmJent, and in detcc 
Uoo b uni UtaxJtd by ibt dlffiadtUa described hi tbo tat. The 
poborilBC of cattle by arxenfc, for the mie of thdi hlda, w»i 

1,0.17 j»n MW ^.ptddlT ta 

b am UlUc hard oC It ™ dmial twio ihrorfburl., b? 
noiDaooi cocTictkiD* and tereie •ajloce*. 

* In the SaLiimnpar dbUict, nbon the GoBga bwa fi«n tie 
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bihty of any collusion, or c\en communication between 
them, tlieir statements correspond precisely with those of 
A and B, as to the time, place, circumstances, and persons 
engaged Their statements are sworn to before magistrates 
in presence of w itncsses, and duly attested C states that 
he got the skin from B, and ga\e it to the Naw'ab of Ram- 
pur^ for a hookah carpet, but that he took from the left 
forefoot two of the claws, and gave them to the minister 
of the King of Oudh for a charm for his sick child. 

The Nawab of Rampur, being applied to, states that he 
receued the skin from C, at the time and place mentioned, 
and that he still smokes his hookah upon it , and that it 
had lost the two claws upon the left forefoot The minister 
of the King of Oudh states that he received the tw'o claws 
nicely set m gold , that they had cured his boy, who still 
wore them round his neck to guard him from the evil eye 
The goldsmith states that he set the two claw's m gold for 
C, w ho paid him handsomely for his w ork The peasantr)', 
whose cattle graze, on the island, declare that certain gentle- 
men did kill a tiger there about the time mentioned, and 
that they saw the body after the skin had been taken off, 
and the vultures had begun to descend upon it. 

To prove that w'hat A and B had stated could not 
possibly be true, the other party appeal to some of their 
townsmen, who are said to be well acquainted wnth their 
characters They state that they really know nothing about 
the matter in dispute , that their friends, who are opposed 
to A and B, are much liked by their townspeople and 
neighbours, as they have plenty of money, which they 
spend freely, but that they are certainly very much addicted 
to field-sports, and generally absent m pursuit of wild 
beasts for three or four months every year , but, whether 
they were or were not present at the killing of the great 
Garhmuktesar tiger, they could not say 

Most persons would, after examining this evidence, be 

* A small principality in Rohilkhand, between Muradabad and 
3areilly (Bareli) 
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tolerably wdl satiafied that the jajd tiger had really been 
knieil at the Umo and phce^ and by the penoos mentioned 
by A flird B but, to eslabloh the fact Judloally it would 
be necessary to bnng A, B, C, D E, and F the Nawlb of 
Rampur, the miniiter of the King of Ondh, and the gold 
smith to the cnminal court at Meerut, to be coofionted 
with the person whose {nterest it wai that A and B should 
not be belie\ed They would all, perhaps, come to the 
said court from the ditTerent quarters of the world in which 
they had thought themselves snugly settled , but the thing 
would annoy them so much, and be so much talked 
that sporting gentlemen, nawlbs, ministers, and goldsmiths 
would in future take good care to hare foigotten " every 
thing connected with the matter in diiputcv should trvotbff 
similar reference be made to them, and so A and B would 
ne\ er again have on) chance. 

rhug a pp r o ver s , whose evidence we required, were 
etDplo}'cd m oB parts of India, under the offiem appointed 
to put down these assocudons , and it was difficult to 
bring all whose evidence was necesaary at the trials to the 
court of the district m which the particular murder was 
pCTpetmted. Ihe vKlims wer^ for the most port, money- 
camera, whose masters and fiiimhes resided htmdrrds of 
miles from the place w h ere they were murdered, or people 
on thar way to their distant homes from foreign service. 
There was no chance of recovering any of the property 
taken from the victnna, os Thugs were known to spend 
what they got freely and never to have money by them 
and the fnends of the victuns, and the bonkeri whose 
money they earned, were everywhere found exceedingly 
averse to take share In the prosecution. 

To obviate all these difficulbe* separate courts were 
fonned, with permiaioa to reenre whaterer CTidrace they 
might thmV Kkdy to prore raiuohte, attaching to each 
portioti, whether documentniy or om; whatertr waght it 
might seem to dBerre. Such conru were formed at 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Indotr; Locioow Gwilhor and were 
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presided o\cr by our highest diplomatic functionaries, in 
concurrence iMth the princes at ^\hose courts they were 
accredited, and who, at Jubbulpore, were under the 
direction of the representative of the Governor-General of 
India ’ By this means w’e had a most v'aluable species of 
unpaid agency, and I believe there is no part of their 
public life on which these high functionaries look back 
with more pnde than that spent in jiresiding over such 
courts, and assisting the supreme gov'ernment in relieving 
the people of India from this fearful evil - 

' The special laws on the subject, namely — Acts x\v of 1836 , 
win of 1837, \i\ of 1837, win of 1839, win of 1843, xmv of 
1843 , \iv of 1844 , V of 1847 , \ of 1847 » u' of 1S48 , and \i of 
184S, are pnnted m p p 353-357 of the author’s Report on Budhul 
alias Bagne Deceits, etc (1849) 

® I may here mention the names of a few diplomatic officers of 
distinction who have aided in the good cause Of the Civil Service — 
Mr F C Smith, Mr Martin, Mr George Slochwell, Mr Charles 
Fraser, the Hon Mr Wellesley, the Hon Mr Short, the Hon Mr 
Cavendish, Mr George Clerk, Mr L Wilkinson, Mr Bax , Majors- 
General — Cubbon and Fraser , Colonels — Low, Stew’art, Alves, 
Spier=, Caulfield, Sutherland, and Wade , Major Wilkinson , and, 
among the foremost. Major Borthwick and Captain Baton [tV H S ] 

The author’s characteristic modesty has prevented him from dwel- 
ling upon his owm services, which were greater than those of any 
other officer Some idea of them may be gathered from the collection 
of papers entitled Raniasceana, the contents of which are enumerated 
in the Bibliographical Note, ante Colonel Meadows Taylor has 
given a more popular account of the measures taken for the suppres 
Sion of Thuggee (thag!) in his Confessions of a Thug, written in 1837, 
and published originally in 1839 The Thug organization dated from 
ancient times, but attracted little notice from the Last India Company’s 
government until the author, then Captain Sleeman, submitted his 
reports on the subject while employed in the Sagar and Nerbudda 
Temtones, where he had been posted in 1820 He prov'ed that the 
Thug enmes were committed by a numerous and highly organized 
fraternity operating in all parts of India In consequence of these 
reports Mr F C Smith, Agent to the Governor-General in the Sagar 
and Nerbudda Terntones, was invested, in the year 1829, with special 
powers, and the author, then Major Sleeman, was employed, in 
addition to his distnct duties, as Mr Smith’s coadjutor and assistant 
In 1835 the author was relieved from distnct work, and appointed 
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subordinate to him I^Icssrs Jrarlin and Wellesley were Residents 
it Holkar’s court at Indore Mr Stockuell tnc<l some of the Thug 
prisoners at Cawnpore and Allahabad as Special Commissioner This 
dut) was in addition to his ordinary duties Correspondence between 
him and the author is printed m RamasLeana Mr Charles Fraser 
preceded the author in charge of the Sugar district, and in Januar), 
1832, resumed charge of the revenue and ci\il duties of tint district, 
leaving the cnminal work to the author The Hon Mr Caxendish 
was Resident at Sindhia’s court at Gwalior , Mr George Clerk became 
Sir George Clerk and LicHtenaiu-Go\ emor of the North-Western 
Provinces, and ultimatel) Governor of llombaj Mr Lancelot Wil- 
kinson w'as Political Agent in Bhopal, and considered b> the author 
to be “one of the most able and estimable members of the India CimI 
Seia’ice" {Jouiiicy, 11,403) Mr Ba\was Resident at Indore, Colonel, 
afterwards Sir John Low was Resident at Lucknow, and had ser\ed 
at Jubbulpore , Colonel Stewart and Major-General Fraser were Resi- 
dents at Hjderabad, Major (Colonel) xMves w'os Political Agent in 
Bhopal and Agent in Rajputana , Colonel Spiers w as Agent at Nimach, 
and officiated as Agent in Rajputana , Colonel Caulfield had been 
Political Agent at HarautI , Colonel Sutherland was Resident at 
Gwalior, and afterwards Agent in Rajputan i Colonel Wade (Sir C. 
M Wade) had been Political Agent at Ludiana, Major Borthwick Wtos 
employed at Indore , and Captain Paton W'as Assistant Resident at 
Lucknow (See Jotirney through Kingdom of Oudh, vol n, pp 152- 
169 ) 

Besides the officers above named, others are specified in Ramaseeaiia 
as having done good service 
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Itiullt- C«n«nr< of tW Sjn.llo<i, urn. of Ceotnl lodli- 
So pomko IMco— rvnixou of llit ^crtI« 3 <U VoBtr— DeIBco 
tkm of ■ >t(nul, 

Os the apth* we came on to Patthani, ttcojwderaWe 
fitUc town lh{n) mflcs from Sagar supported almoft 
cnttrcly bj a few Cirrocr*, small agncurttiral capftaEstjy and 
the aiabluhmcnt of a nath-c collector • Oo leavfog 
railhana, we nseend gradoallj* aJoog the sfde of the basal 
ttc hON on our left to the south for three roDes to a p©»at 
whence we s« before us thfa plane of basalpc cappings 
extending as far as (he eye can reach to the west, south, 
and north, with frequent breaks, but stfll presetring one 
uniform level On the top of these tables are here and 
there little conical elevations of latente, or (ndnrated 
Iron cla) ’ The cappings ercf^-w b ere repose irrunediatelj’ 
upon the sandstone of the Vlndhpa range but they have 
occasional beds of limestone, forroed appaientl/ by spnogi 
rising from thcir sides, and strongly impregnated with 
' SoremhcT 1S35. 

* la ihtf Diasoh dtarlcl nJla wot of Etemoii. The 

p^mi» tppem to be Jerfsed from tbe qMBtity of bewn itoM 

(Hlod. Jjiac sboot Id all dlrecHDai. Tbe CUieUeer oDs 

the pJice “seooiidemWe vflfac*- 

• A rory peeaHsr formalkio, koo'm only In lodls, Bmao, Snmetn, 

Jltlocca, SDd Stam. It b of * reddWi ferrncfaoot, or brict-dzat 
colour sooelhiw deepened Into daiL red. It hsidcni end diikiaa 
by exposaro to sir taJ h occtriatadlf wed u « bafldinff stone. Tbe 
blcb-Ierel klerile protwbly eontbtt of altered Tolcanic detritw, 
perhapi of fcocte «yl ttpUb." (J/mmmJ ^ /if Gnirfr ^ tiy 

Medllcott and BUnfbrf, Cokotta. 1879, Part I p. xlr and CL ir| 
Ikiroort Or-!lryWS*,/r} See mm/*, p. 63. 
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carbonic acid gas For the most part this is mere traver- 
tine, but in some places they get good lime from the beds 
for building 

On the ist of December we came to the pretty village of 
Sanoda, near the suspension bndge built over the river 
Bias by Colonel Presgrave, while he was assay master of 
the Sagar mint^ I was present at lapng the foundation- 
stone of this bridge m December, 1827 Mr Maddock 
was the Governor-General’s representative in these tem- 
lones, and the work was undertaken more with a view to 
show ivhat could be done out of their own resources, under 
minds capable of developing them, than to supply any 
pressing or urgent w^ant 

The work ivas completed in June, 1830, and I haie 
several times seen upon the bridge as many as it could hold 
of a regiment of infantry while it moved over , and, at 
other times, as many of a corps of cavalr)', and often several 
elephants at once The bndge is between the points of 
suspension hvo hundred feet, and the clear portion of the 
platform measures one hundred and ninety feet by eleven 
and a half The whole cost of the work amounted to 
about fifty thousand rupees , and, under a less able and 
careful person than Colonel Presgra\e, -would have cost, 
perhaps, double the amount This -work has been declared 
by a very competent judge to be equal to any structure of 
the same kind in Europe, and is eminently calculated to 
show what genius and perseverance can produce out of the 
resources of a country even in the rudest state of industry 
and the arts 

The ri\er Nerbudda neither is, nor ever can, I fear, be 
made navigable, and the produce of its valley would require 

' The Sagar mint ivas erected in 1S20 by Captain Presgraie, the 
assay master, and used to employ four hundred men, but, after about 
ten or twehe years, the business was transferred to Calcutta, and the 
buildings converted to other uses {Gazeitur) Mints are now kept up 
at Calcutta and Bombay only The Bias is a small stream flowang 
into the Sunar mer, and belonging to the Jumna nver S 3 * 3 tem The 
author wntes the name Beeose 
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IN KAMH/U AM) RtCOJ r ECTIOSS 

to rmil its wa^ to tljitam markcti over the A'indhya range 
of hflN to the north, or the SJtpora to the south. If the 
fmxJtJcc of the Mnl, mines, and industry of the \-aIlcy carn 
not be transported lo distant markrts, the gm-emrT>ent 
cartnot posnUy find in it any as-ailablc net furplos revenue 
In monc) for it has no mines of the prcaous metals, and 
the iirccious melaU can now In only in cichange for the 
produce of the land, and the industry of the valley that 
flows ouL If the gos*cn)mcnt wuhes to draw a net surplus 
revenue from the valley or from the districts that border 
upon It, that is, a revenue bejond its erpeoditine in sop' 
port of the local public establishments, it must either draw 
it in produrx, or fur what can be got for that produce ;n 
distant markets.’ Illthcno little ljc)t>nd the rude produce 
of the soil has been able to 6nd Its way Into distant 
markets from the iralJey of the ^erbudda yet this valley 
abounds in iron mines,* ond ns soil, wbert Doexhaosted by 
cropping w of the nehest quality* It U not then too 


' Staec ibe •otber'* tto>e the coedbkAS ban been completely 
chaefA} by the Istr'difcrloo of nS»sy*. Tbe E*a ladlan, Great 
Ithfha PeaFonUr and odteriaOwBys bow eriier tbe berindda VaJley 
and the pnrdoce of nhw dbutets coo readily he troDSpoeted to dlWtai 
nuilcets. A Iv^ rahucesKBt of (be laod rcTc na c b bdec obtaloed 
I7 tbe rertsten of tic »ettfemcnt now Id pnQnm. 

’ rMoili wftl be fowl in the Ctntrti GastUttr The 

rc fcre oco are 'xttlectcd tirtder lie head Iron " lo tbe ladrc to that 
Work. Chapter VIII of BalTa Ea m mk tf imdm 

iDfonnadoc eoocerninc the froo mines of tie Gcntni ProrlDcc* tsA tS 
parts of Indk. Thb work forms Port IIL of thed/caaa/ ^ 


* Tbe soil of ibe rahey of the Nerbodda, tad that of tbe btfrtwUs 

andSacarltnitotfesfeo^iy U ftaiiwd for tie im*l part erf tbe detritw 
of trnp^ocks, that erery a hw eorered the moditoie of tbe Vbdhya 
and Satpartrai^wbki nra Ihroeth these terrftwiet. Tibbessi^ 
detritm forms what h called iba black attm loD by tic English, 
wiat iwsoo r k»ir noc n> H S.J Tie rtasoo h 
WT Urrely crown fa lie Jferbodda \fiDe7 both cc tie bkdrmfl ^ 
other soOi. In Band^fUtand lie Utci^ ftfabfa aafl, with * 

proportku irforc»Bic matter UciDed^mlr 
ki^gcroprof wbeai emm, orddek 
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inuch to hope that in time the iron of the mmes vnW be 
worked with machiner}' for manufactures , and that multi- 
tudes, aided by this machinery, and subsisted on the rude 
agricultural produce, which now flows out, wall invest the 
value of their labour m manufactured commodities adapted 
to the demand of foreign markets, and better able from 
their supenor value, compared wath their bulk, to pay the 
cost of transport by land Then, and not till then, can we 
expect to see these temtones pay a considerable net surplus 
revenue to government, and abound in a middle class of 
merchants, manufacturers, and agncultural capitalists ^ 

At Sanoda there is a very beautiful httle fortress or castle 
now unoccupied, though still entire. It was built by an 
officer of the Raja Chhatar Sal of Bundelkhand, about one 
hundred and twenty years ago ■ He had a grant, on the 

joar {Ho/ats sorghuvi) Cotton is also sown m it, but not very generally 
This black soil requires little ram, and is fertile without manure It 
absorbs whaler too freely to be suitable for irngation, and in most 
seasons does not need it The formation of this soil, under the name 
of rZgar, is discussed and partly explained by Dr Oldham, Super- 
intendent of the Geological Sur\ ey of India, in the Introduction to the 
Central Pi (winces Gazetteer, p xlvi, and by Mr W T Blanford in 
p p 429-434 of the Manual of the Geology’ of India Mr Blanford’s 
conclusion is that “ regai has been shoivn on fairly trustworthy 
evidence to result from the impregnation of certain argillaceous forma- 
tions with organic matter, but that the process which has taken place 
IS imperfectly understood, and that some peculianties in distribution 
yet require explanation ” The author’s summary descnption of the 
regar as “basaltic detritus” takes no account of the very high per- 
centage of organic matter in the best black soils, which enables them 
to be cropped for centunes without manure Some, but not all, form'^ 
of rtgar are based on the decomposition of basalt 
’ The land revenue is now being very largely increased, and the 
resources and communications of the country have been greatly 
del eloped dunng the last thirty years The formation of the Central 
Provinces in a separate administration m 1S61 secured for the Sagar 
and Nerbudda temtones the attention which they failed to obtam from 
the distant government of the North-W estem Provinces Sit Richard 
Temple, the first Chief Commissioner, administered the Central Pro- 
vinces with extraordinary energy and success 

^ Raja Chhatarsal Bundela was Raja of Panna In the year 1733, 

I 2 
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tenure of milrUrj- scmcc of tirdre nllaga ntoted round 
this place , and a non who could build such a castle to 
defend the sumninding county from the inroads of free- 
bootm, and to secure himidf and his troops from any 
sudden impulse of the people t resentment, was as Itkdy to 
acquire an (ncrtsxse of temtona] poiscssjon la these parts, as 
he would have been fn Europe dimng the middle ages. 
The son of thb chief bj name Rai Singh, was, soon after 
the castle had been completed, killed In an attack upon a 
town near Chitrakol * and, having m the estimation of the 
people Avi»a7r a go/ he had a temple and a tomb niied to 
him dose to our encampmenL I asked the people how he 
had become a gtk/ and was told that some one wbo had 
been long suffering from a quartan ague went to the tomb 
one night, and promised JUi Singb, whose ashes by under 
It, that if he could contnre to cure his ague for him, be 
would, during the rest of his life, make oflenngs to ha 
shrine. After that he had never another attack, and was 
verypunctual in hU offerings. Others foDowed his example, 
and With like success, iQl Rli Smgh was recognized among 
them universdly as s god, and a temple raised to ho name. 
This IS the way that gods were made nD over the woTid at 
one time, and are stiU made all over Indn. Happy had it 
been for mankind if those only who were supposed to do 
good had been deified.' 


to rrtnrn Sot »aittaor* rcodered Urn by ihe Pobw*, be ceded to that 
pcSenlsle ooc-thbd of hi territofy susety the dljtrict* of Sigu, 
Jlbma, and part of IJanwb CbhaUrtil died »l>«t 1734 w * 735 - 
HI* active amr b^:»n In 1671 A mmmuy tccomt of It fi gircH 
by Mr Attlasoo in VoJ L of the iV PrwnMca Gtcatitrr pp. sy 

ChJlrmkot, in the Einda of BttodBklaod, ondertbecome* 
mait of Ihe Nortb-Wt«m> PmiK.., cd >cmSj-ax mUnd^ 
from AUdahul, b . ittoOKH pbro of pflcHoajo, moi froqnrtM 
bTthoroariaofRIoo- Lonro Wn hold ibm. 

Tbe porionmoco of mWoo. K 

for lb. dd&»llofi of . po» "b” ‘f 

tlrWOrbodW.rte^rtad. 
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On the 2nd we came on to the village of Khojanpur, 
(leaving the tovn and cantonments of Sagar to our left), a 
distance of some fourteen miles The road for a great 
part of the way lies over the bare back of the sandstone 
strata, the covenng of basalt having been washed off The 
hills, however, are, at this distance from the city and can- 
tonments of Sagar, nicely v ooded , and, bemg constantly 
intersected by pretty little valleys, the country ve came 
over was picturesque and beautiful The soil of all these 
valleys is rich from the detntus of the basalt that forms or 
caps the hills , but it is now in a bad state of cultivation, 
partly from several successive seasons of great calamity, 
under which the people have been suffenng, and paitly 
from over-assessment , and this posture of affairs is con- 
tinued by that loss of energy, industry, and character, 
among the farmers and cultivators, which must everywhere 
result from these two evils In India, where the people 
have learnt so well to govern themselves, from the want of 
settled government, good or bad government really depends 
almost altogether upon good or bad settlements of the land 
revenue 'Where the government demand is imposed with 
moderation, and enforced with justice, there will the people 
be generally found happy and contented, and disposed to 
perform their duties to each other and to the state , except 
when they have the misfortune to suffer from drought, 
blight, and other calamities of season ^ 

I have mentioned that the basalt in the Sagar distnct 
reposes for the most part immediately upon the sandstone 
of the Vindhya range , and it must have been deposited 
on the sand, while the latter was yet at the bottom of the 

to sudi persons are very numerous both in Bundelkhand and other 
parts of India Miracles, of course, occur at nearly every shnne, and 
are too common and w ell attested to attract much attention 

* These observations are as true to-day as they were fifty years ago 
Disastrous cases of over-assessment w ere common m the early years 
of Bntish rule, and the mischief so wrought has been sometimes trace- 
able for generations afterwards During the last fifty years the error, 
though less common, has not been unknon n. 
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prran, though (hit nngc « now, t bclint nowhere Icn 
llun fntm fifteen hundred to two thousand feet above the 
loci of the Ko. The nudes of the ripple of the sea maj 
he oloened (n tome places where the basalt hat been 
icecnil) washed oO, IscaoUfun) defined, as if formed oalp 
jestefds) and there Is no other luhstancc to be seen 
Iwtircm ihe liro rocL*. 

The lc\iurc of Ihc und«t<mc at the ftirfacc, where rt 
corner in contact wiih the Ixuah has in some pbces licen 
ahcteii b) U bat (n othen it seem* to hare been as Jittie 
changed as the habitations of the people who were wfTo- 
atctl l>) the ashes of Xesnrrus in the city of Pompdu I 
am saiisfictl, from Jong and carefuJ ctaminatioo, that the 
greater part of this basalt, which cor-cis the table-hnd of 
Central and 'iouihcm India, mast ha\t been held for some 
time in suspension in the ocean or lake into whfdi it was 
first thrown hi the shape of ashes, and then gradaafly 
deposited. ThU alone on accoont for its froqueol 
appearance of stratiiiation, for the gentle blending of Its 
particles with those of the ond near the surfiice of the 
latter and, aboie all, for those level steps, or tables, lying 
one above another horirontally m parallel bars oo one 
range corresponding caactly with the same parallel lines 
one aben-e another on a range twenty or thirty miles across 
the willcy Mr Scropcs theorj », I belicre, that dieseare 
all mere flowing cfit/tht" of bra, which, in th«r liquid 
state filled hoUowi, but aAerwards became of a harder 
texture, as they dned and oystaJliied, than the higho’ 
rocks around them the ooDsequence of which a that the 
btter has been decomposed and washed away while the 
basalt has been left to form the highest elevations. My 
opinion is that these steps, or stairs, at one time farmed 
the beds of the ocean or of great bkes, and that the suh^ 
stance of which they are composed was, for the most pa^ 
projected into the water and there held m suspension tfll 

giadoally deposited. Thcrcotc, however amidst thc»2St|qa,. 

and beneath them, masses of more compact and orstsUine 
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basalt, that bear evident signs of having been flows of 
lava ^ 

^ Since writing the above, I have seen Colonel Sykes’s notes on the 
formations of Southern India in the Indian Rtvieiu The facts there 
descnbed seem all to support my conclusion, and his map nould 
answer just as well for Central as for Southern India , for the banks 
of the Nerbudda and Chambal, Son, and MahanadI, as well as for 
those of the Bam and the Bima. Colonel Sykes does not, I beliei e, 
attempt to account for the stratification of the basalt, he merely 
describes it [W H S ] 

The author’s theory of the subaqueous ongin of the greater part of 
the basalt of Central and Southern India, otherwise known as the 
“Deccan Trap Senes,” has been supported by numerous excellent 
geologists Mr W T Blanford shows that this theory is untenable, 
and that there is “ clear and unmistakable evidence that the traps were 
in great part of sub-aenal formation ” The intercalation of sedimen- 
tary beds with fresh-rrater fossils isconclusne proof that the lava flows 
associated with such beds are not submarine The hypothesis that 
the lower beds of traps were poured out in a v ast, but shallow, fresh- 
w'ater lake extending throughout the area or er which the inter-trappean 
limestone formation extends appears to be extremely improbable 
The lav a seems to hav e been poured, dunng a long succession of ages, 
over a land surface, vmeven and broken m parts, including, at vanous 
times and places, small and very shallow lakes and marshes A great 
tract of the volcanic region appears to have remained almost undis- 
turbed to the present day, affected by sub-aenal erosion alone The 
geological horizon of the Deccan trap cannot be precisely defined, but 
Mr Blanford reters the formation vaguely to “times subsequent to 
middle cretaceous,” and thinks it, “on the whole, more probably 
upper cretaceous than tertiary ” The “ steps,” or conspicuous 
terraces, which can be traced on the hill-sides for great distances, are 
now explained as being ‘ ‘ due to the outcrop of the harder basaltic 
strata, or of those beds which resist best the disintegrating mfluences 
of exposure ” 

The general honzontality of the Deccan trap over an area of 
200,000 square miles, and the absence of v olcanic hills of the usual 
conical form are difficulties which have caused much discussion Some 
of the “ old volcanic vents” appear to have existed near Poona and 
Mahableshwar The entire area has been subjected to sub-aenal 
denudation on a gigantic scale, which explains the occurrence of the 
basalt as the caps of isolated hills Much further investigation is 
required to clear up details. (Manual of the Geology of India, Part I, 
Ch XIII) 
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Rrjtoninp from analog al Jubbulpore, wbere some d 
ihc factlifc opptngn of the hflh had e%Tdenliy been thrown 
oat of cratcfj Jong after tWi wrftcc had (>cen raised above 
the wafert, and become the habitation both of vegetable 
and animal bfc, I made the fif« dlscorcrj of fomi rcraaios 
Jn the Ncfbadda vaHej t mt fir« to a hill within sight 
of myhouv Jn tSaS 'and searched c»ctl> between the 
plateau of basalt that covered ft and the itralum fmme- 
diateJf below and there I found several imall trees with 
rootv, tntnlt, and branches, all entire, and bcaatifiilly 
lietfified. They had been only rcccntl} ancovered by the 
wavhing away of a part of the basaltic plateau. I soon 
after found some fonll bones of animals.* Going over to 
SJgar In the end of 1830 and rtsisoDing there upon the 
same analogy I searched for fossil remains along the line 
of contact between Ihc basalt and the mrfacc upon which 
)i had been deposited, and 1 found a grove d siJIafied 
palm trees within a mDc of the cantonmcaiti. These 
palm-trees had grown upon a cakareous deposit formed 
from springs nsing out of the basaltic range of hills to the 
south. The commissarut olTicer had ent a road through 
this grovu, and all the European officers of a large miliiary 
station had been every d»y riding throegh it without 
obsomng the geolc^ficai treasure and It was some tunc 
before I could convince them that the stones which they bad 
every day seen were really petrified palm-trees. The roo^ 
and trunks were beautifully perfect 


• The BBtbor took ®f JaWwlpcre district in March 

'**^e fo«niftrc«^ beds oox JaboJpar d»cribed ia iJm! Icrt, ««n 

lobrfooctotkeErMpw’’''''”'^"'^” 

of . tor. i3too«imi“ "P'B' 

5TO W •" <*> 

Ua Cpulo Nlctolb ^ 
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sihcih rem'ims are found imbedded m the soft intertrappean mud- 
beds 1 Sagar , The trees are imbedded in a layer of calcareous 
bhck which formed the surface soil in which they grew , this 

gQj] , sts on, and was made up of the disintegration of, a layer of 
It is covered over by another and similar layer of the same 
near where the trees occur . . The palm-trees, now found 
fossil m the soil, which, in the condition of a black cal- 

us earthy bed, we now find lying round their prostrate stems 
fell (from whatever cause), and lay until their silicification u as 
lete. A slight depression of the surface, or some local or acci- 
1 check of some drainage-course, or any other similar and tmaal 
, may have laid them under water The process of silicification 
pjQ, ceded gradually, but steadily, and, after they had there, in lapse 
Qf ges, become lapidified, the next outburst of volcanic matter over- 
Imed them, broke them, partially enveloped, and bruised them, 

1 long subsequent denudation once more brought them to hght ” 
Medlicott, m Memoirs of ilie Geological Su>ve~}' of India, Yo\ 
II Part II, p p 200, 203, 204, 205, 216, as quoted m C P Gacetteer, 
p 35 ) The intertrappean fossils are all those of organisms uhich 
^ lid occur in shallow fresh-water lakes or marshy ground 
esides the author’s friend. Dr H H Spry, Dr Spilsbury contn- 
ted papers on the Nerbudda fossils to Vols III, VI, VIII, IX, X, 
d XIII of the foutttal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Other 
have also treated of the subject, but it appears to be by no 
cans fully worked out James Pnnsep, to whom no subject came 
^jiiss, discussed the Jubbulpore fossil bones in theiolume in "uhich 
IP Spry’s paper appeared Dr Spry was the author of a uork 
gj titled Modern India 'lUith Illnstrations of the Rescnirces and 
Q pabilities of Hindustan {2 vols 8vo, 1838) 



CHATTER XV 

Lrc«>d 'He ^lias lie Coin c/ tie 

TiiE cantonraeril* of SJgar are about tiro mDca from 
the atjT ar»d occupfed by three rcguuenu of natirc iefutry 
one of }oci] hone, and a company of European artillejy * 
The dty occupies t«t> *fdc* of one of the most beantifuJ 
Ules of Indh, formed bj a wall which unites two sand- 
stone hnU on the north side. The fort and pirt of the 
town lUnds upon this wall, which, according to tra 
dition, was baQt b) a wealthy rDerchont of the BanjSia 
caste.* After he had finished it, the bed of the lake still 
remained dry, and he was told m a dream, or by a pnest, 
that It would continue so till he should consent to sacrifice 
his own daughter then a girl and the young lad to whom 
she was oflianced, to the tutelary god of the j^ce. He 
accordingl) built a httlc sbrme m the centre of the valley 

' The gurisoQ U lUtcd (a tie G^arOetr (1870) to cottsid of n 
LartipeKa rcfimect of Infuitiy t»o bArtoia of Eorapcao trtJUesy 
ooe oatiTe canljy and co» notlTe in&suy TejiaenL It now (1893) 
cooiijt* of oae baUery of Royd ArtDley * d <m±m cflt of Britiili 
InfnUry a rctlmetU c»f D eog a i C««Iry tod * d ct ie hmen l of Eaifd 
loCuitry According to lie cenm of 1891 tie pqjoltiloo of Sgar 
hu Chy 33,7401 Cantcumena, II 9091 TcOl, 44,^?' 

* Tie Ban)iia«, or DrfojliM, are a wanderiac priodpaJly 
employed aa carrier ol fialo and •!! 00 tmliocki and cow*. 

Bjcd 10 form lie inuupcrt wrrke of tic ilogital annie*. *^^J**“ 
onpmbalian ard cnatoinf are fa many way* Thodevt^ 

BoU of r»dj and raDaey. ba. mwidlinlnidwd tie Impo^ of ^ 
tribe. AFxdaaoimofftwfflbefiOT>dbBalfaor'iO«it*e**7 ^ 
Eujlia. 
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^ V - J of the lake, put the two 

which was to become the Deo He had no sooner 

children in, and built up the do became filled with 

done so than the whole of the masons, and 

water, and the old merchant, difficulty From 

spectators, made their escape "^g^baustible , but no living 
that time the lake has been known to 

soul of the Ban3ara caste has present 

dnnk of its waters Certainly ^ ^be 

religiously avoid dnnking the \ go 

old people of the city say ^^'^.bat they used to hear from 
since they can remember, and f nothing does 

their parents that they had alwaf^ ^ amiable 

the founder of the Christian r children to come unto 
than m his injunction. Suiter tbe Hindoo 

me, and forbid them not ^bey are 

deities appear more bce-it is evei^nvhere the 

supposed to take m their saP 

helpless, the female, ^^^J ^'^oians and their Carthaginian 
-andsoitwasamongthePha ^ ,be 

colonies Human of the Maratha govem- 

cities of Sagar dunng ^^^ben they were put a stop to 

ment up to the year of 1800, ^ ^ 

by the local governor. Asa Sah.b, a very humane man 

and I once heard a very leart)"! 

thought the declme of his ,f"'i f f m 

from this „..cval,o„ “Tbe« is,” said he, no sin m 

„ot offenng human sacnRcei' “ '■'f 

been offered , but, where tH': gods have been accustomed 
to them, they are naturally annoyed when the nte is 
abolished, and visit the placf and people vrith all kinds of 
calamines ” He did not se?” “ ‘'""k that there was any- 
thing singular in this mode <>f reasoning, and perhaps three 
Brahman pnests out of foi" '™n'd have reasoned in the 

same manner ^ , a 1 i 

On descending into the v-ahey of the Nerbudda over the 


> See now on hnmiui snorfU"' Chapter VIII, p 57 
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without first oomulttng, ipecado oa no«, a book « 
larp. os a church Bflric. The educated dais, as ladeed all 
das-soi, * 2 } that they do not want our phyndans, bat stand 
much in need of oar suigcom. Here they fed that they 
ore helplcis, and we arc ttrong and tbcyiedc our aid 
whcTwur thc) tee an) chance of obtainuig it, as in the 
present case,* Coniidcring that every Eoropean gentleman 
they meet is more or less a surgeon, or hoping to find him 
BO, people who arc afflicted, or hare childreo afflicted, with 
any kind of malformation or maloiganlcuion, flock round 
them [sre] wherever they go, and implore their nid bat 
implore in I'ain, for when they do happen to fall m with a 
surgeon, he fa a mere pait$er*by without the means or the 
time to afford relief In travelling o\t 3- Indu there is 
nothing which distresses a bcoevoient man to much as the 
necessity he u daily under of tellmg poor parent*, who, 
with aciung heart* and tearful eyes, approach him with 
tbetr suffenng children in their arms, tb^ to relieve then 
requires time and means which are not at a traveller’s com 
roand, or a species of knowledge which he does not possess 
It n bitter thus to dash to the gjtmnd the cup of hope 
Yrhich our approach ha* nmed to the lip of mother father 
and child but he console* himself with the prospect, that 
at no distant penod a benerolent and enlightened govero- 
ment will distribute over the land those from 'sborathe 
afflicted will not seek relief m vtun>* 


The prwTOt ca* «• ot a mcdkal, not a. ttrefaj, nature. 

The Htocloo pficnUofiereire eoDed haid (buaWt raJd/t, 
follower* of the Vedi, that i» to my the Aynr VedtJ. Tlw AfnaJ 
fnin pfoclltlooen *rr gratTaVy c*Ued haUxo." The Egyptian 
Kbool (iffutnl ilbrt, or Sniyinl tlml h Syihn) oeter poctlw 
hJeedla& *nd»reF*rti»l to the laaof metillie odde*. TheVi^ 
ptyiicbiu opproTc of hleedtoc. *od Pfder recetabJe 
older wrilen oo ladk fancied lhat the Hindoo lyitem of 
mts of CDoraow inckpucy and thit tbepdaapJe*of Golenkal roedtal 

.elrac »lBmu=lT tof~I fro™ loJIo- Mo<Iot 
ta. pmod t2al Hindoo IU.C lOodoou^J 

l»tIt.c»of.lu»>l> •n«” tobe»abiiM 



SYSTEMS or MEDICINE 1.31 

The Hindoo books Ircnlnifi of medicine ore ccrnmly older tinn Wil- 
son suppo'ctl, for the ] 5 o\ser nniniscripl, written in the fifth century 
of our cm, contnins n Snnskrit mcdicnl ircitisc The writer hid, 
however, plcntj of tune to borrow from Gilen, who lived in the second 
century The native nversion to Imropetn medicine, ns distinguished 
from sui^erv, still exists, though m n somcwhnt less degree Ihnn m 
the nuthor’s tune Mniij municipal boards insist on ciuploj ing “ baids ’’ 
nnd “hnkims” in addition to the practitioners trained in European 
methods Wcll-to do patients often dclaj resort to the English phj- 
sician until the} have exhausted all resources of the “hakim” and 
have been nearly killed b} his drastic treatment One medical inno- 
vation, the use of quinine as a febrifuge, has secured universal appro 
bation I never heard of a native who disbelieved in quinine 
Chlorodyne, also, is fully appreciated, but most of the European 
medicines arc regarded vv ith little faith Since the author vv rote, great 
progress has been made m providing hospital and dispensary accommo 
dation Each “district,” or unit of civil administration, has a fairl} 
vv ell equippal combined hospital and dispensary at headquarters, and 
branch dispensanes exist in almost every district An Inspector- 
General of Dispensaries supervises the medical administration of each 
province, and medical schools have been organircd at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Lahore, and Agra During Lord Dufferm’s Vicero)alty 
energetic steps were taken to improve the s}stcm of medical relief for 
females Pandit Madhiisadan Gupta, on the loth Januar)’, 1836, was 
the first Hindu who ventured to dissect a human body and teach 
anatomy India can now boast of a considerable number of Hindoo 
and IMusalman practitioners, trained in European methods, and skilful 
in their profession Much has been done, infinitely more remains to 
be done The article “ Medicine” in Balfour’s Cydojxcdm, on which 
I have drawn for some of the facts above statetl, gives a good summar}’ 
of the history of medicine in India, but greatly exaggerates the 
antiquity of the Hindoo books On this question Weber’s paper 
“DieGriechen in Indien ” (Berlin, 1890, p 28), and Dr Hoemle’s 
remarks on the Bower manuscript (in Joitnml of Asiatic Society of 
Buigal for 1891, Vol LX, Part I, p 145) may be consulted 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Sottet ToRibt»rimh'brft]r of JoertcO ^orbrso. 


Of the 3rd ve carae loBahn>l,» where I had encamped 
with Lord UTIIiam Bentincfc on the lajt day of December 
1833 when the quicksilver in the thermometer at nmnsc, 
outside OUT tents, wa* down to twen^-six decrees of Pabren- 
hettf ihermonieter TTic village stands upon a gentle 
Jwielling hill of decomposed basalt, and js surrounded by 
hilU of the same fomutioa. The Dasflp nver flows close 
under the riUage, and has two bcaaoful reaches, one 
cbotT, the other below sepaialed by the dyke of baial^ 
over whKh lies the ford of the nver * 

There are beauDful reaches of the bod m all the nvas 
in this port of India, and they are almost ererprhat 
formed m the same tnanoer At Bahrol there ia a veiy 
unusual nuraber of tombs btult over the ashes of women 
who have burnt themselves with the remains of their 
husbands. Upon each tomb stands erect a tablet of free* 
stone, with the sun, the new moon, and a rose engrared 
upon It in bas-relief tn one field ■* and the man and 


* December 1835. The noaw of the rfllipc i* ipdJed BebreJe ty 
tie ftutJKtT 

* The Du»n ri w riwi tn the Bbopil Stale, flow* tb/coei U* Slff« 
distjjd of the Centitl Prorfocea. and along tie looibcni booadary of 
the LaEtpar dtenct of tie North- Weatem Tic rri a e e x It /cra» the 
boGodaiy between tiejilml ond Hamlipoi dirtrim, and tall* ^ 
tieBetwuaftcr a ODomof ahootsaomflea. The name B 

TO. mHOT I. . kXU, not • n* flowtr ^ 

OKd to HMoo .rmtrfta u tot « I «= 
ood totlmotrij -ocblrf 'k' 
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woman, hand m hand, in the other On one stone of this 
kind I saw a third field below these two, with the figure of 
a horse in bas-relief, and I asked one of the gentlemen 
fanners, who was riding with me, what it meant He told 
me that he thought it indicated that the w'oman rode on 
horseback to bathe before she ascended the pile ’ I asked 
him whether he thought the measure prohibiting the 
practice of burning good or bad 

“ It IS,” said he, " in some respects good, and in others 
bad Widows cannot marr}' among us, and those who had 
no prospect of a comfortable provision among their 
husband’s relations, or who dreaded the possibility of going 
astray, and thereby sinking into contempt and miserj, 
were enabled in this way to relieve their minds, and follow' 
their husbands, under the full assurance of being happily 
united to them in the ne\t world ” 

MTien I passed this place on horseback w'lth IjDrd 
William Bentinck, he asked me w'hat these tombs were, 
for he had never seen any of the kind before When I 
told him what they were, he said not a word , but he must 
have felt a proud consciousness of the debt of gratitude 
which India owes to the statesman who had the courage to 
put a stop to this great evil, in spite of all the fearful 
obstacles which bigotry and prejudice opposed to the 
measure The seven European funcbonaries in charge of 
the seven districts of the newly-acquired temtones were 
requested, dunng the administration of Lord Amherst in 
1826, to state whether the burning of widows could or 
should be prohibited, and I believe every one of them 
declared that it should not And yet, when it w'as put a 

' It rvther indicates that the husband was on horseback when 
killed The sculptures on satl pillars often commemorate the mode of 
death of the husband Sometimes these pillars are inscribed They 
tisually face the east An open hand is often carved in the upper 
compartment as well as the sun and moon A drawing of such a 
pillar will be found in Journal As Sac of Bengal, vol \l\i, Part i , 
Archteologual Reports, vq\ 111, p 10, vol vii, p 137, 
vol X, p 75 , and vol xxi, p loi, may be consulted 
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rtop to onl) a few jvan after bj Ixml not a com- 

plaint or murmur ytm heard. TTie replies to ihcfjov'cmor 
( encral f Inquiries were, 1 believe, throughout India, for 
the mott pan, oppowd to the measure-* 

On the 4th we came to Dhamonl, ten miles. The only 
thing remarkable hen, h the magnificent fortress, which is 
built upon a mall projection of the \nndhja range, 
looking down on each wdc into two cnotmcKul) deep 
glens, through whkh the two branches of the Dasln river 
descend o%cr the table-land into the plains of Bundfil- 
khand.* The raj's of the sun seldom penetrate to the 
bottom of these glens, and things are, m consequence, 
grown there that could not be grown In parti more 
exposed. 

L\ cry inch of the level ground m the bed of the streams 
below seems to be cultnated with care. This fortroo ii 
aid to have cot4 more than a njiUion of mouej and to 
ha>e been onlj one of fifty-two great wotka, of which a 
former Ril)!L of Bund€lkhand, Hlrsmgh laid the 

foundation lo the tame happy hawr which bad been pomted 
out to hun bj ha astrologen. The works fonn an acute 

I Tbe ^ Dcvlf'ScqahTd (emiattev rtJeiTeiJ to uv the Sicar und 
Nerbodda Torilorie*, cocnpriilii|; tbe aertn dtUrlcU, S 2 aar Jahtnl 
pare, IloshongibCJ beoal, Duoob NftJvljigbfnT tod BcitOl. ceded io 
jSiS, tod Dcnr iodsded In the Ceotn} rrorbicefc Tie tejjor of the 
repbn glmi to Lord Ambavt** qotrics ihow> bow feu the procot of 
Htndolzing bad adrtneed uoooc tbe Earopeoo oiUalt of the Com 
prr j Ambertt left India b ftltreb iSsS. bee mjtft Cbapter 

n p.p. M to J 7 and ChtptCf VTIf p. 57 for com of etfl (wrttee*). 

r Dhtmonl b b the Siga dwtmx of the Cenlrtl Proriocet, choot 
iwajty mile* north f Tbe fort was takes bj Gcserml 

hTonhtll In 181S. It bad been relxdlt by Rijl BIndQ(h Deo of 
Orehbl on tn esonnocf acale thoot the end of t^ tlxteesth centniT' 

In tbt odebtti edttioa the totbor'a marefa it mM to hare taken place 
on the x^tb. Thli mtst bo a mbtaka for oc the 4th f at the 
Imj ihot of the naarefa U> Bohrol wv the jrd December Tha 
anlhor reached Afra oQ the lit Janoaij 183^ 

The rannber fifty two la one of the IDndoo faroBrile nambera, 
nke ecren twdre, and eighty Boor held mcred for atUooocoiad oc 
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tnangle, ^ith the base towards the table-land, and the two 
sides hanging perpendicularl) over the glens, while the 
ape\ points to the course of the streams as they again 
unite, and pass out through a deep chasm into the plains 
of Bundelkhand 

The fortress is now entirely deserted, and the towm, 
which the garnson supported, is occupied by only a small 
police-guard, stationed here to see that robbers do not take 
up their abode among the rums There is no fear of this 
All old deserted fortresses in India become filled by a 
dense stream of carbonic acid gas, which is found so 
inimical to animal life that those who attempt to occupy 
them become ill, and, sooner or later, almost all die of 
the consequences This gas, being specifically much 
heavier than common air, descends into the bottom of 
such unoccupied fortresses, and remains stagnant like 
water in old reservoirs The current of pure air con- 
tinually passes over, wnthout being able to carr)' off the 
mass of stagnant air below , and the only w ay to render 
such places habitable is to make large openings m the walls 
on all sides, from the top to the bottom, so that the foul 
air may be dnven out by the current of pure atmospheric 
air, which will then be continually rushing m When 
these fortresses are thickly peopled, the continual motion 
within tends, I think, to mi\ up this gas wnth the air 
above , while the numerous fires lighted wnthin, by rare- 
fying that below, tend to draw dowm a regular supply of 

astrological re'isons Blrsingh Deo was the }ounger brother of 
Isamchand, head of the Bundela clan To oblige Pnnce Salim, after- 
wards the Emperor Jahangir, he murdered Abiil Fazl, the celebrated 
minister and historian of Akbar, on the 12th August, 1602 
Jahangir, after his accession, rewarded the murderer by allowing him 
to supersede Tiis brother m the headship of his clan, andb) appomtmg 
him to the rank of “ commander of three thousand ” The capital of 
Birsingh was Orchha. His successors are often spoken of as Raj^ of 
Tehri The murder is fully descnbed in The Emperor Akbar b) 
Count Von Noer, translated by A S Bevendge, Calcutta, 1S90, aol 
Uj pp 3S4-404. Orchha is descnbed /or/. Chapters XXII, XXIII 
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the atmo^hcric air from alwc for the bcnc6t of the 
Inhabiianls. WTicn nalires enter upon the occupation of 
an old fortiw of this kind, that has nrraajncd Jong 
unoccupied, they alira)-* make a solemn rellgtoui ceremony 
of It ond, hanng fed the pnetts the troops, and a croird 
of fonoircrs, all mab In at once with beat of drums, and as 
much nobc as the) can make. B) this rush, and the fires 
that folknr the bad air ts, perhaps, dnven off and never 
tuflered to collect again irhilc the fortress remains fully 
occupied, ^\’hatevef ma) be the cause, the fact is certain 
that these fonresses become deadlj pbccs of abode for 
small detachments of troops, or small parties of any 
kind. They oil get 111 and few recover from the diseases 
they contract In them. 

Frora the year 1817 when we first took possession of 
the and Nerbudda Temtorks, almost aD the detacb- 
motts of troops we required to keep at a distance from the 
headquarten of ihetr i^gimenQ were posted m these old 
d»crted fortificattons. Our coUectKrns of revenoe were de 
posited In them and. In some cases, they were converted 
Into jails for the occommodacon of oar prisoners. Of the 
soldiers so lodged, I do not bchevc that one in four ever 
caroe out well and, of those who came out ITl, I do not 
believe that one m four surviyed five years. They were all 
abandoned one after the other but it » pomJu! to think 
how many hundreds, I may say thousands, of our 
brave soldiers were ttcnficed before this resolution was 
takerL I have knowD ibe whole of the sumvors of 
strong detachments that went In, in robust health three 
months before, brought owb) mere skeletons, and in a 
hopeless and dying state. AD were sent to their homes on 
m^ical certificate, but they almost all died there, or in the 
course of their Journey 



CHAPTER XVII 


Basaltic Cappings — Intemew with a Native Chief — A Singular 

Character 

On the 5th^ we came to the tnllage of Seori Soon 
after leaving Dhamoni, v,e descended the northern face 
of the Vindhya range into the plains of Bundelkhand 
The face of this range overlooking the valley of the Ner- 
budda to the south is, as I have before stated, a series of 
mural precipices, like so many rounded bastions, the 
slight dip of the strata being to the north The northern 
face towards Bundelkhand, on the contrary, here descends 
gradually, as the strata dip slightly towards the north, and 
w'e pass down gently over their back The strata have, 
how ever, been a good deal broken, and the road was so 
rugged that two of our carts broke down m descending 
From the descent over the northern face of the table-land 
into Bundelkhand to the descent over the southern face 
into the valley of the Nerbudda must be a distance of one 
hundred miles directly north and south 

The descent over the northern face is not everj^where 
so gradual , on the contrarj', there are but few places where 
It IS at all feasible , and some of the rivers of the table- 
land between Jubbulpore and Mirzapore have a per- 
pendicular fall of more than four hundred feet ov er these 
mural precipices of the northern face of the Vindhya 

’ 5th December, 1835 The date is misprmted “3rd” in the 
onginal edition See note - to last preceding chapter, p 134. 
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range,* A man, If he hare good nerve, maj hang over the 
summits qikI suspend In hu hand a plummet that shall 
a'ach the bottom. 

I should mention that this tablc-Iaml Is not 00I7 Inter 
v.*clcd by ranges, but cs'oywhcrc studded with isolated 
htlli rising suddenly out of basins or valleys. These 
ranges and Isobted hills arc all of the same sandstone 
formation, and capped with basalt, more or less omygda 
loidal The valleji and cappings have often a substratum 
of very compact basalt, which must c\adentlj have flowed 
into them after these ubnds were formed. The question 
Is, how were these yalJejw and banns scooped out? 

Time, time, time sa)^ Mr Scrope "grant mo only 
time, and I can account for everything I thinJs bow 
ever that I am nght In considering the basaltic cappmgs 
of these ranges and isobted hfUs to have once form^ part 
of continued flat beds of gnat fates. The flat parallel 
planes of these cappmg% conespondiog with each other 
however dstantl) separated the hilb tbeyco\eT maybe, 
would seem to Indicate that they could not all have been 
subject to the convulsions of nature &> which the whole 
substrata were uphenved above the ocean. I am disposed 
to thuiL that such islands and ranges of the sandstone 
were formed before the deposit of the basalt, and that the 
fonn of the surface is now returning to what it then was, 
by the gradual decomposition and wearing away of the 
latter rock. Much, however may be said on both sides 
of this, ns of every other question, \fter descending Gxjm 
the sandstone of the Vuidhya* range mto BandSlkhand, we 

' A good rifw df the precfpfcet of the hjumUr rtnge, the eestem 
coallaoMtiaa of the Ylodbjma dwfai, k glrea tadog p. 41 of VoL I 
f Hooker’s HhmlMjeMjewmeh (ed 1855) 

The ulhor’i theory k certnlnly antes«bk. He &Ded to reiJlxe 
the TUt c6ecti of lab-a&ial denndattoa. AH the erMeaca abomt thnt 
the cocccKire Urs oatSoww which make up the Dectsui trap taiee 
nlilmaldy coorerted the sirfire of the land orer which they welled 
dot loto oo oonDCni, ne&iiy ttnilonD, plain of huh, reWlnf od fbe 
VlDdhyan wndetone and other locLi. Thk great sheet of Iitw, 
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pass over basalt and basaltic soil, reposing immediately on 
syenitic granite, ivith here and there beds and veins of pure 
feldspar, hornblende, and quartz. 

Takht Singh, the younger brother of Arjun Singh, the 
Raja of Shahgarh,^ came out several miles to meet me on 
his elephant Finding me on horseback, he got off from 
his elephant, and mounted his horse, and vi e rode on till 
we met the Raja himself, about a mile from our tents He 
was on horseback, wnth a large and splendidly dressed 
train of followers, all mounted on fine sleek horses, bred 
in the Raja’s own stables He i\as mounted on a snow- 
white steed of his own breeding (and I hav’^e rarely seen a 
finer animal), and dressed in a light suit of silver brocade 
made to represent the scales of steel armour, surmounted 
by a gold turban Takht Singh was more plainly dressed, 
but IS a much finer and more intelligent-looking man. 
Having escorted us to our tents, they took their leave, and 
returned to their own, which were pitched on a rising 
ground on the other side of a small stream, half-a-mile 
distant Takht Singh resides here in a very pretty fortified 
castle on an eminence It is a square building, w'lth a 
round' bastion at each corner, and one on each face, rising 
into towers above the walls 

A little after midday the Raja and his brother came to 
pay us a visit , and about four o’clock I went to return it, 

extending, east and west, from Kagpur to Bombay, a distance of about 
five hundred miles, was then, in succeeding millenniums, subjected to 
the denuding forces of air and water, until gradually huge tracts of 
it were worn away, forming beds of conglomerate, gravel, and clay 
The flat-topped hills haa e been carved out of the basaltic surface by 
the agencies which wore away the massne sheet of la^a The 
basaltic cappings of the hills certainly cannot ha\e “formed part of 
continued flat beds of great lakes ” See the notes to Ch XIV, 
p p 119-121 Mr Scrope was quite right Vast penods of time 
must be allowed for geological historj, and millions of jears mustlme 
elapsed since the flow of the Deccan lava. 

' In the Sagar distnct The last Raja joined the rebels in 1857, and 
so forfeited his rank and temtorj 
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accompanied bj Lieutenant Thomai. Vi usual, he had a 
nantch (dance) upon carpet*, spread upon the nrard under 
aiming* in front of the pavilion In which we were rec ei red. 
^\'h^e the women were dancing and iingmg, a very fine 
panther was brought m to be shown to u*. He had been 
caught, full-grown, two j'can before, and, fai the hands of 
a skilful man was fit for the chase m fix month*. It was 
a very beautiful animal, but, for the sake of the ■port, kept 
wretchedly thiru' He seemed espeoahy indifferent to the 
crowd and the music, but could not bear to see the woman 
whirling about in the daf>ce with her red mantle floating 
in the breere and, whenever bts bead was turned towards 
her be cropped bis eon. She at last, m pUy swept dose 
by him and with open mouth he attempted to spring upon 
her but was pulled back by the keeper She gave a 
shnek, and nearly fdJ upon her back In fnghL 

The Rflji i* a man of no parts or character and, bis 
expenditure being be>-ond his income, he u kJUmg ha 
goose for the uke of her eggs — that ts, he a ruining all 
the farroen and cultivator* of his large estate by exac 
non*, aitd thereby throwing immense tracts of fine land 
out of tillage. He was the heir to the for t re ss and tenv 
torj of Gorha Kotl, near SOgar which was taken by 
Smdhoi's army uoder the command of Jean Baptiste 
Filose,* just before our conquest m 1817 I was then 

I Tbe lUiiK punher ti ofsaDj applkd cclj to lb« Isixe, folrmt 
Toifety of iviu (LtMM ) xiamu) 

The "Ttinf 1 described tn tbe text was erklcnlly tpedmffi of die 
hnnrtnt kopvd, Ftiu jm^gU {F gttOmlM, F cvsm / ms }. 

^ This offi cer was ooe of tb« mtitir umdttturi of Tawras natL-m 
allty who aerred tbe uxthre poweo dnifai^ the oghteealli centsTj aul 
tbe coitj years of tbe Dineteeslh. 11a commodcii fira infutij reel 
ments at Gwlbor Hh Idocdom-Okinc laM In 1815 or 1816 
Is detaibed ftst in Qu XLIX, Another officer mmed FDoae it 
menlkoed u deccMcd in FianckHn's AUBlmrj Uewnin tf if 
Gt»rr/ Tk*mm p.p. 360-36* (Lmukaj repTtat, Sro, 1805) Sereial 
manbers of tbe FIloBe funOy coinpnsing two crandsoni, •ereral 
CTeal.fTaDdsaDs of Jam Baptist FDoec. now (1893) reside in Gw iUor 
and tie In tbe acrrice of the state. 
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AMth my regiment, ^\hlch ^\as commanded b) Colonel, 
afterwards Major-General G , a ^ery singular cha- 
racter When our surgeon, 13 r E , recened the 

newspaper announcing the capture of Garha Kota in 
Central India by Jean Baptisk, an officer of the corps 
was with him, who called on the colonel on his waj home, 
and mentioned this as a bit of news As soon as this 
officer had left him, the colonel wrote off a note to the 
doctor — “My dear Doctor, — I understand that that 
fellow, John ihc Bap/is/, has got into Sindhia’s service, 
and now* commands an army — do send me the news- 
papers” These were certainlj the words of his note, and, 
at the only time I heard him speak on the subject of 
religion he discomfited his adversary in an argument at the 
mess by “ Whj , sir, you do not suppose that I behev e in 
those fellows, Luther, Calvin, and John the Baptist, do 
) ou ? ” 

Nothing could stand this argument All the party burst 
into a laugh, which the old gentleman took for an un- 
equivocal recognition of his victorj, and his adversary 
was silenced He was an old man when I first became 
acquainted w ith him I put into his hands, when in camp. 
Miss Edgeworth’s novels, in the hope of being able to 
induce him to read by degrees, and I have frequently 
seen the tears stealing down over his furrowed cheeks, as 
he sat pondenng over her pages in the corner of his tent 

A braver soldier never lived than old G , and he 

distinguished himself greatly in the command of his regi- 
ment, under Lord I^e, at the battle of Lasw'arT and 

' The fiercely contested battle of Laswarl w'os fought on the ist 
November, 1803, between the Bntish force under Lord Lake and the 
flower of Sindhia’s army, known as the “Deccan Invmcibles ” 
Sindhia’s troops lost about seven thousand killed, and two tliousand 
prisoners The Briiish loss in killed and wounded amounted to more 
than eight hundred A medal to commemorate the v ictory was struck 
in London in 1851, and presented to the survivors Laswarl is a 
village in the Alwar State, 12S miles south of Delhi 
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iJcpc of Hhanlpur‘ It Ifnpo<<jI)lc ever to pervuade 
him that the character! and inadentv of these nottN were 
the mere crcntkmv of Cancj—hc f».lt them to Ixr true— he 
irl^ed them to be true, and he would have them to be 
true. Uc WCTC rvot \irry antiou! to undeceive him a% the 
illuwm ga\c him pleasure and did him good. Ilolingbrokc 
tayi, after an ancient author Htslor) 1^ philo*oph) teach 
ing liy example.’^ U ith equal truth majr we saj that 
fiction, litc that of Mara Edgeworth, ii phikwoiihj tea h 
ing by emotion It ceriaml) taught old ( ' to be a 

better man, to kavc much of the httlc evil he had l>tcn in 
the haiHt of dolrvg, arxl to do much of the good he had 
been accustomed to leave undone. 

* nhonUpiir (Utnrrtpore), in the Jit *'Uie of the Ktme urae b 
54 nha of Vgri. (□ Jcmaij tod Febnarr 1805, Lord Lake 
four tiina aitemptetl (0 uLe it tiy csvuh aad each fhne wa rqnUed 
with heavy loav On the iSlh of Jajmry 18*6, LonJ ConbermeTt 
etoTTDed the fdrtrew. The foftlfieatiooa Kere then ilknanded. A 
large ponloo rif the nl}* h now staodtng, aad presesu an ImpcnJng 
eppeataoce. They acem to hare beeo repaired. See f«l ^ oi. II 
Cb ML 

I win anawtf yoa by qaatlag mbit I hare read loaiea here or 
otha— hi DUm jr t i Bt Iltle*rm \ thlak— that hlaUMy b phUoaophy 
teaddoc hy cxatnpk. (DoUocbrole. Utttn tU SXm4y mndUHtf 
Lena II p. 14 of VoL Mil of edliW* printed by T 
C od elt , Loedoo, 177^) Oreck word* are Irtiffa U ferir 



CHAPTER Will 

Birds’ Nests— ‘^porls of Itojhood 

On the 6th’ we came to Saj-)idpur ten miles, o\er nn 
undulating countr}, with a fine soil of decomposed basalt, 
reposing upon sjemte, with \eins of feldspar and quart/ 
Cultnation partial, and \cr) bad , and population evlremel) 
scanty We passed close to a Milage, in which the children 
were all at play, while upon the bushes oter their heads 
were suspended an immense number of the beautiful nests 
of the sagacious “ba}d”bird, or Indian jellow -hammer,* 
all tvithin reach of a grown-up boy, and one so near the 
road that a grown-up man might actually look into it as he 
passed along, and could hardly help shaking it It cannot 
fail to strike an European as singular to see so man^ birds’ 
nests, situated close to a village, remain unmolested within 
reach of so many boisterous children, w ith their little pro- 
pnetors and families fluttering and chirping among them 
with as great a feeling of security and gaiety of heart as the 
children themselves enjo> 

In any part of Europe not a nest of such a colony could 

^ December, 1835 The nimeof the village isgncn m the nutbor’-. 
text as Semclpore It seems to be the place which is called Sicdpore 
in the next chapter 

- The common wea\erbird, Phoans l>aya, lilylh " Plocainr, the 
xveaver birds They build nests like a cnicible, with the open- 

ing dowmw'ards, and usually attach them to the tender branchc, of a 
tree hanging over a well or tank P haya is found throughout India , 
Its nest IS made of grasses and strips of the plantain or date-palm 
stopped while green It is easily lamed and taught some tncks, such 
as to load and fire a toy cannon, to pick up a ring, etc.” (Balfoui’s 
Cyclojwdia, s v Ploceina. ) 
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ha\c li\*cd an hcxir within reach of iuch a popuhticm for 
the ba>il bird hai no peculiar respect pakl to 5i b) the 
people has IiVl the wren ami robin-rcdbrcaU In Enghnd. 
No bo) in Indu has the slightest wish to molest birds in 
their nests u enten not into thar jiastimcs, ond they ha\c 
no feeling of pnde or pleasure In iL ^^^th us k is diiTcrent 
— to discos*er birdi nests u one of the first modes in which 
a bo) exercises hu powcri, ami displajf hii love of art 
Upon hu fcUll in fimJint, them he u willing to rest hu first 
dairn to su\>cr>or sagacity and enlcrprisi^ Hu trophies 
are hu kinng of eggs and the eggs most prized among 
th«nti are those of the nests that arc discovered snih most 
difficult) and attained with most danger T^e same fed 
ing of dcMre to dupla) their skill and enicrpnsc in search 
after birds nou m eorij life renders the youth of England 
the enem> almost of the whole animal creation throughout 
thor afirr career TTic boy pndcs himself on htf dexterity 
in throwing a stone or a stick ond be practices on almost 
ever) animal that comes m bu way till he never sees oik 
without the desire to knock it down or at least to hit it 
and, if It u lawful to do so, he feel* it to be a moat senota 
mufortone not to haix a stone within h« reach at the thne. 
As he grows up, he pndcs himself upon hu deartenty m 
^hooting, and he neser see* a raembCT of the feathered 
tribe withm shot, without a desire to shoot it, or without 
regretting that be has not a gun in bis hand to shoot It. 
That be is not entirely destitute of sj-mpathy however with 
the animaii be maims for b» amusement u suffiaently 
manifcfi from bis anxiety to put them out of pain the 
moment he gets thesn. 

A friend of mine, now no more, Captain "Medrin was 
once looking with me at a beautiful landscape painting 
thnnigh a glass. At last be put aside the glass, saj-ing 

You may my what )'ou like, S but the best landscape 

I know IS a fine black paztndge* falling before my Joe 
Manton. 

* /^rmaianu m/^iru a aptul came bird. 
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ji), lu n fun , ,, 

“Of tour-t' I h-’Nt ; but vcn. \ou lu.S ill tniU'^ to kiu 

him’” rtiihxl the pottr mm H< thought thtir (ml\ 
object Ind been to I ill ilu )v 1 ul, is th* J 
a tcriicni, mtrcls bi.' ivue he ^\ 1 s u mmhietou au nois\ 
beast , 

I he Imropcan in\elKr m Imha is off-'i' "J ‘ 
■whether the peacoeks, inrtndjtes, and duiks, " 
finds round populous Mllag. s', are tame or ^\lld, till he asks 
sonic of the \illigers tlumsches, so .nsured o sa cl> to 
these creatures become, and so willing to take ad\antage of 
' Canln \ , slaii/a 22, line 3 

Vf)I I ' 
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it for tb<. food ihcj find m the lulnirln. Tlvc) \-cry won 
find the difTcrenct. homn-w betreen the whHc-Ciccd 
\-isjtor and the dark faced inhabilantn. There U a fine 
date tree o%Tjhanging a kind of »chooi at the end of one of 
the streets in the town of Jubbulporc, quite cos-cred with 
the neats of the baj-il birds and they arc seen, every day 
and all daj fiuttcnnp and chirping about then, fn scores, 
whfk the nois) children at their pla> fill the street l»clow 
almost within arm a length of them. I have often thought 
that such a tree so pcopltd at the door of a school in 
England, might work a great resolution In the early habits 
and propcnsitica of the )trath educated m It. The 
Foropcan trasrllcT ti often amused to see the pariah dog^ 
squatted dose in front of the tmwllcr during the whole 
time he is occupHrd m cooking and eating his dinner 
ur>dcT a tree bj the roadside, assured that he shall have at 
least a part of the last cake thrown to him b> the stranger 
instead of a stick or a stone. The stranger regards him 
with complacency as one that reposes a quiet confidence 
in his charitable disposition, and flings towards him the 
whole or part of his cake, os if hts meal had put him in 
the best possible humour with him and all the world, 

* Tbe tnUbcK' Tpelb Ute word Pamar Tbe editor hsi nwd tbe 
form now e mtom ary Tbe word h tbe T isD appeThlloQ of t Uixe 
body of the popokltoo of SgotberQ Indb, wbl^ itands ootstde the 
orlhodov Illodoo castei, bat bu a caite org anbatlnx of ll> owik 
EoropeoDS apply the term to the Iov.c3ste mratgrel docs which hifat 
rflloeef and tenra Ibroocboot lodb. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Feeding Pilgrims — Marriage of a Stone with a Shrub 

At Saj^'idpur^ tte encamped in a pretty little mango 
grove, and here I had a visit from my old friend Janki 
Sewak, the high priest of the great temple that projects 
into the Sagar lake, and is called Bindraban ^ He has tw o 
villages rent free, '\\orth a thousand rupees a year , collects 
something more through his numerous disciples, who 
wander over the countr}' , and spends the whole in feeding 
all the members of his fraternity (Bairagis), devotees of 
Vishnu, as they pass his temple in their pilgrimages 
Every one ^^ho comes is considered entitled to a good 
meal and a night’s lodging , and he has to feed and lodge 
about a hundred a day He is a man of very pleasing 
manners and gentle disposition, and everybody likes him 
He ■was on his return from the town of Ludhaura,^ where 
he had been, at the invitation of the Raja of Orchha, to 
assist at the celebration of the mamage of Salagram w ith 
the Tulasi,'* which there takes place every year under the 

^ Spelled Siedpore in the author’s text 

* More correctly Bnndaban (Vnndavana) The name ongnally 
belongs to one of the most sacred spots in India, situated near 
Mathura (Muttra) on the Jumna, which is the reputed scene of the 
dalliance between Krishna and the milkmaids (Gopia), and is also 
associated ivith the legend of Rama 

^ Twenty-seven miles north-west of Tehrl in the Orchha State 

* The TulasI plant, or basil, Ocymitut saitcitim, is “not merely 

sacred to Vishnu or to his wife L.akshmi , it is pervaded by the 
essence of these deities, and itself worshgiped as a deity and prayed 
to accordingly The TulasI is the object of more adoration than 

L 2 
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au^picc% and al the expense of the RajJ who must Ik. 
prvM.nL SihprJtnx • are roumlcd pchl)le^ *hlch con 
tain the impa-sstons of ammonites and an. washed down 
into the plains of Irvdu 1»> the nvvrs from the limestone 
rocks m which these shells arc unljcdded in the mountains 
of the Ilimalaj-a.* Fhe Spin \-allc)'’ contains on immense 
deposit of fossil ammonites and lielcmnitcs* in limestone 
rocks now dented aliosc iittcen thouiand feet abow the 
Imcl of the sea and from such l>cds as these arc brought 
dosm the fragments «hich, when rounded in their course, 
the poor Hindoo takes for representatuvs of \ ishnu the 
piVM.T\ing god of the Hindoo tnad. The SJlagrlm ii the 
onl> storre idol amonj, the Hindoos that is tsunliaUv 
jxirtd and entitled to dtnnc honours without the cere- 
monies of cortserxition. It is cscr^-whcrc held most 

my other plini at present wtwshipped In fmib. It I to l« 

taxoA a aJatoU emy mpeeubte boaschoU ibrmgbnct IkIu- It h 
a anuJ) hrub, not too Isg to Iw cnlUfited te i gnod'flret] flower pot, 
ond oflca pbcsl io r»mv Oenenlly hosever It h plaaled lo the 
eoartytrU of a * It lost auo boose »llh a apace rond h far 
rerereotbl drctmusUoliiloti. In real fact the Tab 1 1 /or i-jcrfi* r 
a dotaesilc dlTiahy or ruber perhaps a wowiao dldohy ^ (M 
Will CUBS, TTitm^ *m/ lift fit /cVm p. JJJ.) 

* Tbe foiisQ am t ao clies fuand in Imlb iochadeat least fUteeo ap e d ca . 
Tbey occur bet »e»ii Trlchiaopoly and ToadicbeTTy a» well a in tbe 
Ilhoabyaa roeka. They are paidcsUxly abondaot In the rim 
GandaL, which rhea near DhanI pW In Nepal and laUs Into the 
Gangca near Palna. Tbe upper cooroe of thb rim b coir«pcnlly 
oiled SilagitmL ^ arloot form of the famib are aopposed U> repre* 
rent rariocj crs//'7 of Mibtw, (Balfbor'a CyAv/viVi* x.r Ammcolle, 
Gondak, Saligrama f M WlUbma, Tlawjif U/e f* 

/Mdu, pp, 69 , J49 ) 

Tbe aotbor write* Iltunalah. Tbe corrcDt apelUnc 
b correct, but ih word tbouM be prmounced Illmllayu. It mem* 
■bode of aoow ” 

Tbe Doclb-cnttmi co r ner of Ibe rDo}lb, m elermted raBey akns 
the courie f tbe Spill or the U rim a tributary of tbe SatlaJ 

Fowlb of tbe eeotta Bclenmltca and related f^eoera are couumi, 
nke tbe amawnhea, near Trichlnopoly aa well aa In tbe HlmaJaya- 

Thfa ftatement b not quite correct. The pebbfet reprcwudDC 
tbe Linjja of Stra, called Kina Unca, or Vina Hn^, and pparcnlly of 
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sacred ,Dunng the against NepaV Captain B , 

■«ho commanded a reconnoitring party from the dmsion in 
which I served, one day brought back to camp some four 
or five Salagrams, vhich he had found at the hut of some 
pnest V ithin the enemy’s frontier He called for a large 
stone and hammer, and proceeded to examine them The 
Hindoos Mere all in a dreadful* state of consternation, and 
expected to see the earth open and swalloii up the nhole 
camp, nhile he sat calmly cracking thev gods nith his 
hammer, as he would ha\ e cracked so many i\ alnuts The 
Tulasi IS a small sacred shrub {Ocyimivi sanctum), nhich 
is a metamorphosis of Sita, the wife of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu 

This \\\.\\^ pebble is every year married to this \\i\\e.sh?ub , 
and the high pnest told me that on the present occasion 
the procession consisted of eight elephants, twelve hundred 
camels, four thousand horses, all mounted and elegantly 
capansoned. On the leading elephant of this cortege, 
and the most sumptuously decorated, was earned the 
pebble god, who v\as taken to pay his bridal visit (barat) to 
the little shrub goddess All the ceremonies of a regular 
mamage are gone through, and, when completed, the 
bnde and bridegroom are left to repose together in the 
temple of Ludhaura- till the next season “Above a 
hundred thousand people,” the pnest said, “ v\ ere present 
at the ceremony this year at the Raja’s invitation, and 
feasted upon his bounty ” 


V hite quartz, which are found m the Nerbudda nver, enjoy the same 
distinction “ Both are held to be of their own nature pervaded by 
the special presence of the deity, and need no consecration Offenngs 
made to these pebbles— such, for instance, as Ihlw a leaves laid on the 
uhite stone of Vishnu — are believed to confer evtraordinarj' merit ” 
(M Williams, Religious Thought and Life tti India, p 69 ) 

‘ In 1814-1816 

- “Sadora” in author’s text, which seems to be a misprmt for 
Ludora or Ludhaura. 

” The Tulasi shrub IS sometimes married to an image of Krishna 
instead of to the salagrama, in Western India (M Williams* 
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The old man and I got into a convemtion upon the 
character of different governments, and thefr effects upon 
the people and he said that bod govemments would 
sooner or later be always put down by the deity and 
quoted this verse, which I took down with my pencil 

T hfl, cfaulb tai tiUke, 

Bait gh*ftb kl hal ) 

Uut WUl ke phQak ae 
Lobi bturan bo jle. 

Oh Rfl}! Tulasl 1 oppress not the poor for the groans 
of the wretched bring retnbntion from heaven. The con- 
temptible skin (in the smiths bellows) m time melts away 
the hardest iron, ‘ 

On leaving our tents in the morning we found the 
ground all round white with boar frost, os we had found it 
for several mornings before ’ arid a Little canary bird, one 

L$/» *n 334) Coenpare lie 

sccocot of tb< tosirtags bctveui Um nttOf&-tTw JuoiiDe 

Hit Oiip ta V p. 3S. 

* IT'* Hindi T«r«a ere toj toeomctly pnnled, lad my loosely 
reodfifed by the intbor The tnnkletlao U the leit, t/tar otaamij 
emeadEtkm, b — Tokil, opproe not the poor j ctB b the lot of the 
poor From ibe blest of the deul hWe Irco becanes esbes. Mr 
W Crooka tnfonns cw thet the eoes ere femd in the Ketlrkl 

nd ere ttrftwtebl to KebTr Die, imlher than to TnlasI Dts. But 
th othonfaip of inch Tcnei b resy nncerteln, Mr Croolce fartber 
ot«Tei that the Ones u ghen hi the tot do not end that the 
better rcskn b 1 — 

rhnbel ko u mlCye, 
jEkI mlU hal 
MSB thil ke nrlna k 
Skr bhesm bojte.** 

SOr meeni Iron, The enthor wei, of csiaree, labtalen la sappoJnc 
tbe poet TdIuI Dfa to be e RljL As ssonl in Hindi reti e , the poet 
eddreiPCS hhniHlf by rmm^ 

Such slight frorts eit common in Baadflkhend, especially neer 
the tirert, In Jeiraeiy bot only lest Ibr a few momlngv They often 
cause great dsinece to the more ddlcete crops. The weather becomes 
bot la F bruaiy 
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of the two which travelled m my v ife’s palankeen, having, 
by the carelessness of the servants been put upon the top 
without any covering to the cage, was killed by the cold, to 
her great affliction All attempts to restore it to life by the 
warmth of her bosom v ere fruitless 

On the 7th* V e came nine miles to Bamhauri over a soil 
still basaltic, though less nch, reposing upon syenite, which 
frequently nses and protrudes its head above the surface, 
which IS partially and badly cultivated, and scantily peopled 
The silent signs of bad government could not be more 
manifest All the extensive plains, covered vnth fine long 
grass, which is rotting m the ground from want of domestic 
cattle or distant markets Here, as in eiery other part of 
Central India, the people have a great vanety of good 
spontaneous, but few cultivated, grasses They understand 
the character and qualities of these grasses extremely well 
They find some thrive best m dry, and some in net 
seasons , and that of mfenor quality is often prized most 
because it thrives best when other kinds cannot thrive at 
all, from an excess or a deficiency of rain \\'’hen cut 
green they all make good hay, and have the common 
denomination of “ sahia ” The finest of these grasses are 
two which are generally found growing spontaneously 
together, and are often cultivated together — “kel” and 
“musel,” the third “parwana,” fourth “bhawar,” or 
“ guniar , ” fifth “ saina 

^ Decemljer, 1835 

® “MusCl” IS a \ery sweet-scented grass, highly esteemed as fodder 
It belongs to the genus Anihtslma , the species is either cimtciua or 
prosUata “Bhawar” is probably the “bhaunr” of Edgeworth’s 
list, Anthtshna scandens I cannot identifj the other grasses named 
in the text The haycocks in Bundelkhand are a pleasant sight to 
English e}es Edgeworth’s list of plants found in the Banda distnct, 
as revised by Alessrs M aterfield and Atkinson, is gi\ en m A^ori/i- 
Wcst Fnrviuces GazdUer, vo] 1, p p 78-86 
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The Men Tigen 

Rau Chanu Rao, commonly called the Sorimont, chief 
of Deori,* here orertoot me. He came out from Rflgnr to 
visit me at Dhamonl, and, not reaching that place in time, 
came on after me He held Deori under the Peshwfl, as 
the Sagar chief held Sfigar for the payment of the public 
establishmeoti kept up by the locaJ odmimstratKin. It 
pelded him about ten thousand a year and, when we took 
possession of the country he got an estate m the R^gnr 
district, m rent free tenure, estnnated at fifteen hundred 
a j’car This is equal to about su thousand pounds a year 
in E n g l a n d The tastes of nadve geDtiemen lead them 
always to expend the greater part of their mcomes m the 
wages of trams of foUdwers of all descriptioas, and m 
horses, elephants, &rc. and labour and the subsistence of 
labour are about four tunes cheaper m India rhan in 
England. By the breaking up of pubhc establishments, 
and consequent diminution of the local demand for agri- 
cultuml produce, the value of land throughout all Central 
India, after the tennination of the Mahrtltha war in 1817 

De«T tn ihc Sigar dlitrict, aboat (brty mfl«* S E. of Slcmi. In 
^7 the town and sttsched tract the Panj xr.hai, were 

by the Pethwt, rent &«, oc Dbood DitUUrayt, t 
ileitlh* Fwndit, encettof of th •nlbor’i friend. Tbe P*nj 
**™^f*^y ®*de port of Brilhh tmitoiy by the treaty with Slodhk 
Tbe title borimaBt ppenra tn ■ pn»^ 1 «r of 

the s«akrh fortonate. 

Aitte Chapter \V1 p, i Tl>e oame It here e m me om Jy printed 
Dhamotee In tbe aathor'. ten. 
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fell by degrees thirty per cent , and, among the rest, that 
of my poor friend the Sarimant While I had the civil 
charge of the Sagar district m 1831 I represented this case 
of hardship, and Go^emment, in the spirit of liberality 
vhich has generally charactenzed their measures in this 
part of India, made up to him the difference between uhat 
he actually received and what they had intended to give 
him j and he has ever since felt grateful to me ^ He is a 
\er}' small man, not more than five feet high, but he has 
the handsomest face I have almost ever seen, and his 
manners are those of the most perfect native gentleman 
He came to call upon me after breakfast, and the conver- 
sation turned upon the number of people that had of late 
been killed by tigers betw een Sagar and Deori, his ancient 
capital, which lies about midway between S^ar and the 
Nerhudda nver 

One of his follow ers, w ho stood beside his chair, said* 
that “when a tiger had killed one man he was safe, for the 
spint of the man rode upon his head, and guided him from 
all danger The spint knew very w ell that the tiger w ould 
be watched for many days at the place where he had 
committed the homicide, and always guided him off to 
some other more secure place, when he killed other men 
w ithout any risk to himself He did not exactly know why 
the spint of the man should thus befnend the beast that 
had killed him , but,” added he, “ there is a mischief 
inherent in spmts , and the better the man the more 
mischievous is his ghost, if means are not taken to put him 
to rest ” 1 his is the popular and general belief throughout 

India, and it is supposed that the onlj sure mode of 
destroying a tiger who has killed many people is to begin 
by making offenngs to the spmts of his "v ictims, and thereby 

' He hid good reason for his gratitude, inasmuch as the depression 
in rents was mereb temporar) 

* An Indian chief is generall} accompanied into the room b} a 
confidential follower, who frequentlj relieves his master of the trouble 
of talking, and answers on his behalf all questions 
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depriving Him of thar valuable ftemcca,‘ The belief that 
men ore turned mto tigere by eating of a nx)t is no less 
general throo^iout India. 

The Sailtnant, on bang asled by me what he thought 
of the matter observed there sms no doubt much truth 
m irbat the mnn said but he was himself of opmioa that 
the tigers which now infest the wood from Sflgar to Deorl 
were of a different kind — in iact, that they w er e natber 
more nor less than men turned into tigen — a thing which 
took place m the woods of Central India much more often 
than people were aware oC The only visible dlffercoce 
bawcen the two, added the Sarlmant, " is that the meta- 
morphosed tiger has no iatl, while the Aim, or ordinary 
tiger has a very long one. In the jungle about Deorl, 
contmued he, there is a root, which, if a man eat of he 
IS converted mto a tiger on the spot and if in this state, 
be can eat of another be becomes a rnan again — a meUn* 
choly instance of the former of which, said he, occurred, 
1 am told, in my own father’s family when I was an infant. 
Hu washerman, Raghu, was, like all woihermei, a great 
drunkard and, bong teued with a violent desire to 
ascertain what a man felt m the state of a tiger he went 
one day to the pmgle otkl brought home two of these roots, 
and desired his wife to stand by with one of and the 
instant she saw him assume the tiger shape, to thrust it into 
hu mouth. She consented, the washennan ate his root, 
and became instantly a tiger but hu wife was so temffed 
at the sight of her husband in thu shape she ran off 

^Vbetl Agripptiu, in her vlib her Nero, threatcos to 
Ulce her ftepaon, Britannlcti*, to the cusp of Uk anH Utcrc 

taerl Us Tight to the Ihrooe, >bc inmkea tho q)bU o( Us Cilhff 
vbocD ibe fafld pouooed, sod the msnci of the RJlanl, whom *bc hsd 
nsrdeTCsL Sunni stteoderc probrs cauecrataffl 

Cloodhrm, In^ams SQoooniia larocue, et tot forits tsri doth.” 

— (Tsdto*, lih. rviii sec. 14,) [WHS.] The qnoUtioo is from 
the AnnaU. Aootlier retdhag of the coocladmg words fa ct to* 
Inilft fscincss," shich g fa e i moch better secse. In tlw sothor's test 
fa piteied aggero. 
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with the antidote in her hand Poor old Raghu took to 
the woods, and there ate a good many of his old friends 
from neighbouring Anllages , but he aa as at last shot, and 
recognized from the circumstance of his having no fail 
You may be quite sure,” concluded Sarimant, “ when you 
hear of a tiger w ithout a tail, that it is some unfortunate 
man an ho has eaten of that root, and of all the tigers he 
AAull be found the most mischievous ” 

Hoav my friend had satisfied himself of the truth of this 
story I knoAA not, but he religiously believes it, and so do 
all his attendants and mine , and, out of a population of 
thirty thousand people in the tOA\ n of Sagar, not one would 
doubt the story of the aa asherman if he heard it 

I AAas one day talking AAnth my friend the Raja of 
IMaihar,* on the road betAAeen Jubbulpore and Mirzapore, 
on the subject of the number of men aa ho had been lately 
killed by tigers at the Katra Pass on that road,'^ and the 
best means of removing the danger “ Nothing,” said the 
Raja, “ could be more easy or more cheap than the destruc- 
tion of these tigers, if they A\ere of the ordinary sort, but 
the tigers that lull men by AAholesale, as these do, are, you 
may be sure, men themselves converted mto tigers by the 
force of their science, and such animals are of all the most 
unmanageable ” 

“ And hoAv is it. Raja Sahib, that these men convert 
themselves mto tigers ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said he, “ is more easy than this to persons 
AAho haAe once acquired the science, but hoAA they learn it, 
or AA'hat It IS, AAe unlettered men know not 

“ There Avas once a high pnest of a large temple, m this 
ver}' valley of Maihar, who was in the habit of gettmg him- 

‘ A small pnncipahty, detached from the Panna State Its chief 
tOAiTi IS about one hundred miles N E of Jubbulpore, on the route 
from Allahabad to Jubbulpore The state is now trav ersed by the East 
Indian Railwa} It is under the supenntendence of the Political 
Agent of Baghelkhand, resident at Riwa. 

- This pass is si\ty-three miles S E of Allahabad, on the road 
from that city to Riu m 
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self converted into a tiger by the force of thia saence, which 
he had thoroughly acquired. He had a necklace, which 
one of hifl disaples uaed to throw ovtx his neck the moment 
the tiger’s form became fhUy developed. He had, howe\'er 
long given up the practice, and all hu old disciplee had 
gone off on their pilgnmages to distant ihrmes, when he 
was one day seized with a violent desire to take ha old 
form of the tiger He expressed the wish to one of his 
new disaples, and demand^ whether he thonght he might 
rely on ha courage to stand by and put on the necklace. 

^®oredly j-ou may said the disaple, such is ray faith 
in you and m the God we serve, that I fear nothing. 
The high pnest upon this put the necklace mto ha hand 
’nth the requisite msmicuons, and forthwith began to 
tdiange ha form. The disaple stood tremblmg in every 
till he heard him give a roar that shook the whole 
^ when he fell fiat upon ha face, and dropped the 
necklace on the floor The tiger bounded over bun, and 
out of the door and infested ofl the roads leading to the 
temple for many yean afterwards. 

“ Do >xiu think, Rjl)a sahib, that the old high priest U 
one of the tigers at the Kotrt Pass ? " 

No I do not but I think they may be all men who 
ha\e become imbued with a bule too much of the high 
pneiTi ^«n._when men once acquire this saence they 
t hdp exercising it, though it be to their oifn ruin, and 
that of others. 

^t, wppoiing them to be ordinary tigers, what is the 
Raja Lhib *0 pot a Slop to their depredations, 

I propose, said he, “to have the spirits that guide 
llWOT pointed by proper prayers and offenngi for the 
«pirit of cveiy man or woman who has been killed by a 
gcr ndes upon his head, or luru before him, and tdls 
nun where to go to get prey and to avoki danger Get 
xwne^ the Gonds, or wild people from the Jungles, who 
arc weU skiUed in these matters— give them ten or twenty 
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rupees, and bid them go and raise a small shrine, and there 
sacrifice to these spirits The Gonds ^\lll tell them that 
they shall on this shrine ha\e regular ^\orshlp, and good 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, and pigs, e\ery)ear at least, if 
they "111 but relinquish their offices with the tigers and be 
quiet If this is done, I pledge m}self,” said the Raja, 
“that the tigers will soon get killed themsehes, or cease 
from killing men If they do not, }ou may be quite sure 
that they are not ordinar}' tigers, but men turned into tigers, 
or that the Gonds ha\c appropnated all jou ga\e them to 
their own use, instead of appl}ing it to conciliate the spirits 
of the unfortunate people 

1 These mytlis “ire bised 011 the well known frets tint nnn crting 
tigers are few, and evceptionally W'lry and cunning The conditions 
which predispose a tiger to man eating hue been much discussed It 
seems to be established that the animals w Inch seek human prej arc 
generally, though not inianably, those which, owing to old wounds or 
^ other physical defects, arc unable to attack w ith confidence the stronger 
animals The conversations given in the tc\t arc e\ccllent illustrations 
of the mode of fonuation of modem ni) ths, and of the kind of reason- 
ing which satisfies the mind of the unconscious m)th maker 

The text may be compared with the following passage from the 
Jottniey through the A'tiig/oui of Oudh (vol 1, p 124) “ 1 asked him 

(the Raja of Balrampur), whether the people in the Tariii forest were 
still afraid to point out tigers to sportsmen ‘ I was lately out with a 
party after a tiger,’ he said, ‘which had killed a cowherd, but his 
companions refused to point out any trace of him, saying that their 
relative’s spirit must be now riding upon his head, to guide him from 
all danger, and we should have no chance of shooting him We did 
shoot him, however,’ said the Raja exultingly, ‘ and they were all 
afterwards very glad of it The tigers in the Tarai do not often kill 
men, sir, for they find plenty of deer and cattle to eat ’ ” 
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Bnminc of Deod by a Freebooter— A Suttee. 


S.\RtiivxT had been one of the few who from 

the flames which consumed his capital of Deorf in the 
month of \pril 1813, and were snppoaed to have destro>‘ed 
thirty thousand souls. I mted him to tell me how this 
happer>ed, and he referred me to hii attendant, a learned 
old pundit, RtUn Chand, who stood by his side, as he was 
huQseli^ be said, then onl) five yean of age, and could 
r-collect nothing of it. 

« Mardln Singh,’ said the pundit, the lather of Rfi}a 
\rpan Singh, whom you ow at Seort, was then our neigh- 
bour reigning over Gorfal Kotfl and he had a worthless 
nephew Zdhm Singh, who had collected together an annj 
of five thousand men, hr the hope of getting a little prm- 
apality for hnnsdf In the general scramble for dominion 
modent on the nse of the Pindhirls and Amir Khin,* and 


A fortreNS, iwenty fire miles cut of SSjar w p u iif j by a Brhlih 
forra mdet GeoenU WaUoo In Odober i 8 i 5 . Foe &»ri and Raja 
Aijua Stocb see p.p. 137 13^ 

* Amir kb&n, a leader of predatory bone bas been JnrUy described 
M o«of tbem^rfatrodowiTOlaliwilm ladbererpredoced.’’ He 
fir^ome liHo notice In i8q|, asan ofEcer lo Ilolfcar’s serrice, and fai 
tbe fcOWnc year opposed Lord Lak« at Dbaritpnr. A treaty made 
aUh ^ la ,Si7 pot an end to his actlrlty Tbe rJodblrtr were 
hand of roomned robbm, abo deviated Ncrthera and 
C«i^ Iirfb dnrinc tbe perioJ of anareby ahkb flowed ibe di*- 
M ^ ilocbal empire. They were aMocialcd wilh tbe 

aianuo* fa the war wbfch termhated with the captere of Aslrcarh la 
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the destruction of all balance of po^^er among the great 
so^ereIgns of Central India He came to attack our 
capital, which was an emporium of considerable trade, and 
the seat of many useful manufactures, m the evpectation 
of being able to squeeze out of us a good sum to aid him 
in his enterprise While his troops blocked up ever)' gate, 
fire was, by accident, set to the fence of some man’s 
garden wnthm There had been no ram for si\ months j 
and ever)l:hing was so much dried up that the flames 
spread rapidly , and, though there was no wind when they 
began, it soon blew a gale The Sarimant was then a 
little boy with his mother m the fortress, where she lived 
with his father' and nine other relations The flames soon 
extended to the fortress, and the powder-magazine blew up 
The house m which they Ined was burned down, and 
every soul, except the lieutenant [j/^r] himself, perished m 
It His mother tried to bear him off in her arms, but fell 
down m her struggle to get out with him and died His 
nurse, Tulsi Kurmin,' snatched him up, and ran with him 
outside of the fortress to the bank of the river, w here she 
made him over unhurt to Hanram, the MarA\ arl merchant " 

Apnl iSig In the sime jeir the Pinclhnrl forces ceased to exist ns a 
distinct and recognized bod)’ 

“ My father -a as an Afghan, and came from Kandahar 
He rode with Nawab Amir Khan in the old Maratha war 
From the Dehhan to the Himalay, fnc hundred of one clan, 

They ashed no leave of pnnee or chief as they swept thro’ Hin- 
dusthan ” 

(Sir A Lyall, TJic Old Pmdaree m“ Verses written in India, 
London, 1889 ) 

^ Named Govmd Rao The proper name of the Sarimant was 
Ramchand Rao (C P Gazettur) 

^ Kurmm is the feminine of Kurmi, the name of a widely spread 
and most industrious agncultural caste, closely connected, at least in 
Bundelkhand, with the similar Lodhi caste 
^ Maniar, or Jodhpur, is one of the leading states in Rajputana 
It supplies the rest of India with many of the keenest merchants and 
bankers 
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He was mounted on a good hor*c, and, malung off acron 
Ihc river he carried h!m safU) to hJs friends at 
Caurjhamar liut poor lulsi the kumiin fed down 
exhausted when she saw her chaT^c safe, and dkrd. 

The wind appeared to blow in upon the poor devoted 
cit) from ever) side and the troops of Zillm Singh, who 
at first prevented the people from rushing out at the gates, 
made off in a panic at the horrors before them \n our 
estaWuhmcnti had been dnixn into the aty at the 
approach of /fllim Singhs troops and scores of elephaot\ 
hundreds of camels, and thousands of hor»cs and ponies 
perished in the flames, besides twent) fire thousand souls. 
Only about five thousand persons escaped out of thirty 
thousand, and these were reduced to beggary and wretched 
ness by the loss of their dearest relations and thdr 
propert) \t the time the flames first began to spread, an 
immense crowd of people had assembled nnder the foitresi 
on the bank of the SonSr nvw to sec the widow of # 
soldier bum herselC Her husband had been shot by one of 
ZJlJim Singh s soldiers m the rooming and before midday 
she was by the side of his body on the funeral pOe. 
People, os usoal, begged her to tell them what would 
happen, and she replied, the city will know m less than 
four hours in less than four hours the whole city had 
been reduced to ashes and we all concluded that, nnee 
the event was so dearly foretold, it must have been decreed 
by God. * 

“No doubt It was, said Sartmant bow could it 
otherwise happen ? Do not all cs-ents depend upon his 
will? Had It not been his will to save me, bow could 
poor Tulsl the Kurmin have carried me upon her shoulders 
through such a scene os this, when ei-ery other member of 
OUT Cunny perished ? 

No doubt, said RAm Chand, all these things ore 

S« ndf Chapter TV p. sS; for remarki on the wppu ee J prophetic 
Ctfu loU wocacn. 
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brought about by the of God, and it is not for us to 
ask ^\hy 

Iha\ eheard this e\ cnt described bj many other people, and 
I believe the account of the old pundit to be a ^ cry fair one 
One da), in October 1S33, the horse of the district sur- 
geon, Doctor Spr)', as he was mounting him, reared, fell back 
with his head upon a stone, and died upon the spot The 
doctor was not much hurt, and the little Sarimant called a 
few days after, and offered his congratulations upon his 
narrow escape The cause of so quiet a horse rearing at 
this time, when he had ne\cr been known to do so before, 
was discussed , and he said that there could be no doubt 
that the horse, or the doctor himself, must ha\e seen some 
unlucky face before he mounted that morning — that he had 
been in many places m his life, but in none where a man 
was liable to see so many ugly or unforlttnaic faces , and, 
for his part, he never left his house till an hour after sun- 
nse, lest he should encounter them * 

Many natives ivere present, and every one seemed to 
consider the Sarimant’s explanation of the cause quite 
satisfactory and philosophical Some days after, Spry was 
going down to sleep in the bungalow where the 
accident happened His native assistant and all his 
servants came and prayed that he would not attempt to 
sleep in the bungalow, as they were sure the horse 
must have been frightened by a ghost, and quoted 
several mstances of ghosts appearing to people there He, 
however, slept in the bungalow', and, to their great astonish- 
ment, saw no ghost and suffered no evil 

1 Such feelings of resignation to the Divine Will, or fate, are com- 
mon alike to Hindoos and Musalmans 

^ “ One of a wife’s duties should be to keep all bad omens out of 
her husband’s way, or manage to make him look at something lucky 
m the early morning Different lists of inauspicious objects are 

given, which, if looked upon in the early morning, might cause disas- 
ter ” (M Williams, Reh^toiis Thought and Life in India, p 397 ) 

3 Dr Spry died in 1842, and his estate i%as administered by the 
author The doctor’s works are desenbed ante, p 120, note 
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Inlerriew with ihe Rljl mbu nurria the itooe to the throb — Order of 
tbe Moon tod the Fish. 

O'i the 8th,* after a march of tirdve mHo, wc reached 
Tehrl, the present capital of the Rijl of OrchhiL* Oar 
road Lay over on undulating surface of toH composed of 
the detritus of the sycnitic rode, and poor both from its 
quality and want of depth About three raHes from our 
last temtory we entered the boundary of the Orchhfl 
Rfljas temtory at the rfllage of ;\jl6fi which has a very 
pretty little fortified castle, built upon ground slightly 
elevated in the midst of an open grass plain. 

Thu, and oil the village* we hare htdy passed, are 
built apon the bare bock of the syemtic rock, i^ch seems 
to nse to the surCdce In large brut gentle nrdls, like the 
broad waves of the ocean in a calm oftcr a storm- A 
great difference appeared to me to be observable between 
the minds and manner* of tbc people among whom we 
were now travelling, and those of tbc people of the 
SSgar and Nerbudda temtone*. They secrarf here to 
want the urbanity and intelligence we find among our 
subjects m the Utter quortcri. 

*1116 apparent stupidity of the people when questioned 
upon points the most interesting to them, r^arding their 

' Pe cem bcT 1835, 

Tbe itiie of Orchbl, alio known u Tebri oc TTkamfiait, 
•Itaited to tbe •ooth of tbe JhCoii dfatrict, h tbe oWeit and tbe 
bigbeii in rank of tbe DooMk prindpoUtlM. Tbe town of Tehil i* 
•erenly two mDet Dorth*wert of Slcar The town of Oieibi, foonded 
in A.D 1531 U 131 njOei oorth of Slear rnA oboat forty mile* frem 
Tdul. Tltaincaih b the fort of Tdul. 
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history, their agriculture, their tanks, and temples, was 
most provoking , and their manners seemed to me more 
rude and clownish than those of people in any other part 
of India I had travelled over I asked my little friend 
the Sarimant, who rode with me, what he thought of this 

“I think,” said he, “that it arises from the harsh 
character of the government under which they live , it 
makes every man wish to appear a fool, m order that he 
may be thought a beggar and not worth the plundering ” 

“ It stakes me, my friend Sarimant, that their govern- 
ment has made them in reality the beggars and the fools 
that they appear to be ” 

“ God only knows,” said Sarimant, “certain it is that 
they are neither in mind nor m manners what the people 
of our distacts are ” 

The Raja had no notice of our approach till intimation 
of It reached him at Ludhaura, the day before we came in 
He was there resting, and dismissing the people after the 
ceremonies of the mannage between the Salagram and the 
Tulasi Ludhaura is tuenty-seven miles north-A\est of 
Tehri, on the opposite side from that on which I was 
approaching He sent off two men on camels iMth a 
“ kharita ” (letter)^, requesting that I ould let him know 
my movements, and arrange a meeting m a manner that 
might prevent his appeanng wantmg in respect and hospi- 
tality , that IS, in plain terms, which he uas too polite to 
use, that I iiould consent to remain one stage from his 
capital, till he could return and meet me half-way, vnth all 
due pomp and ceremony These men reached me at 
Bamhauri,® a distance of thirty-nme miles, in the evening, 

' A khanta is a letter enclosed in a bag of rich brocade, contained 
in another of fine muslin The mouth is tied with a string of silk, to 
which hangs suspended the great seal, uhich is a flat round mass oT 
sealing-wax, with the seal impressed on each side of it This is the 
kind of letter which passes between natives of great rank in India, 
and between them and the public functionanes of Government 
DY H S] 

~ Ante, Ch XIX, p 151 


M 2 
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and I sent back a Lharltil which reached him by relay* of 
camels before midmght He set out for his capital to 
receive me, and, as I would not wait to be met half way m 
due form he reached hi* palace, and we reached our tent* 
at the larae time, under a Bnlute from his two brass field 
piece*. 

We halted at Tehil on the 9th, and about eleven o dock 
the Raja came to puy hi* visit of congnilalation, with a 
magnificent cori^t of elephants, camels, and horses, all 
mounted and splendidly caparisoned, and the noise of hi* 
band was deaferung I bad bad both my tents pitched, 
and one of them handsomely fitted up, as ft always 1*, for 
occaaoM of ceremony like the presenL He came to 
within twenty paces of the door on his elephant, and from 
Its baxdc, os it sat down, he entered hi* splendid Utter 
without alighting on the groaod.^ In this vehicle be was 
brought to my tent door where I received him, and, after 
the usual embraces, conducted h-im up through two row* 
of chairs, placed for his followers of distinction and my 
own, who ore always aruaous to assist in cere momea like 
these. 

At the head of this lane we sot npon chairs placed 
across, and faemg down the middle of the two rows and 
we conversed upon all the subjecti usually lutnxluced on 
such occasions, but more especially upon the august cere 
monies of the marriage of the Sikigrtm with the TulasI, In 
which his highness had been so pioutly engaged at 
Ladhaura.* After be had sal wrth me an hour and a half 

* The Rl^ trawnHocom lo tooefa tbe h an aanple of a 

TOy wUe-»preid and primlUre befleC Two of rtiJa or UboCT 
by m hfch tlu Ufe of dt-rtoe Hoc* oc priotti b regulated. TTie 

6 (st b ibe dlTfoe penocage naoy not tooeb tbe grtnod 

whh hb froc Thb prohlbtlloo epplks to tbe klQiado of Japan rad 
many other taoed p moaa gea. T^accood rule K that the no may 
Bot tbloe upon tbe tacred pecaoo.” Thb Kcood rule erptalm the Q«e 
of the umbrella as a royal appendage in India aad IhiTTim. (Frmar 
7%! G*Ufm iZmept ^ oL II. pp. *14, **5. 

Ch, \r\ p. 147 
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aitrologer Ami Khushasp that wben be oiceDded the 
throne the moon wns m the constellation of the Fiab, and 
he gave ordeni to have two bolls made of polished steel, 
which were to be called Knukabcs (planets),* and mounted 
on long poles These two planets, with large fish made of 
gold, upon a third pole m the centre, were ordered to be 
earned m all regal pmeesaona immediately after the long, 
and before the prime mimstcr whose cerihgt always 
followed immediately after that of the king The two 
kaOkabos are now genemlly made of copper and plated, 
and in the shape of a jar instead of quite round as at 
first bat the fish is still made of gold. Two planets are 
always considered necessary to one fish, and they are still 
earned in all processions between the pnnee and his prune 
minister 

The court of this pnnee Khosrtl Pirvlx was celebrated 
PrafoKM' Ra*Ilatoet SetttUM Cntf Ontjiia/ (Loedoo, 

iSt^V Eorjpeaa cobocs bars, ontil menily vriosa the 

niBW KbrarQ in hs Gfcek fora •• CSmstoo. Tbe aoioe ef SblrtD b 
sbo wTin«a Sirs. 

hb th« ntirtKi of Shhis tad (b« rock of BsbUma lb« Perthas 
hare msorktei oo« of tboM poetic rosusca so dear to tbs pilknal 
grniox. Fethsd, the mod Cudoos acalptor of hb rinu, who ns rery 
likely emplojed by Cbocoes II to execute tbae bes-telieb, b (sld 
in the lec^ to hare fttkn madly hi lore with Shlitn, and to hare 
reedred a promiie of her from ihe khif, If be woold cot ihioo^ the 
rock of Tlehbtgn, aod dlrert a stream to the Kemunubah plahi. Tbe 
lorer tet to aork, aod had all but completed hb g igmlic enlerptbe 
( f which tbe maaku, bowerei Intopfcteii, are stm to be seen), when 
be vtu falsely loiortDed by an cmhaoiy from tbe king of hb lady t 
death. In despair be leaped from the rock, and wna dndw^ to 
pieces. The lec en d of tbe unhappy hrm is f«>"nUr throochoot tbe 
East and U used to explain many tncta of iock<ntlinc or cxcnTatlco 
as Isf east as Pdtwhhtnn.** f/trrta aarf fit Ftm»M by the 

Hon. GeoTf^ If Coitoq, M.r Londoo, 189s i VoL I p. 561, note. 
Bee abo htalcolm s Hisitry if fVrfra, 'Vok I, p. IS9.) 

* Amr^b Arabic means a star" 

Jrfinct Amiaia as “a poibbed steel ball sospeoded toa looc pok,and 
cairkd as an cmlc° before the kle( i a star of ^old, sUrer or tinsel, 
worn as otto meal ca si2;a of rank a ctnxonm of people } a royal 
train, rttleuc, earalcade j splcDdow." 
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throughout the East for Us splendour and magnificence , 
and the chaste lo^ e of the poet Farhad for his beautiful 
queen Shirin is the theme of almost as many poems in the 
East as that of Petrarch’s for Laura is m the West Nuh 
Samani, who ascended the throne of Persia after the Sas- 
sanians,' ascertained that the moon ^^as in the sign Leo at 
the time of his accession, and ordered that the gold head 
of a lion should thencefoiA\ard accompany the fislies, and 
the t^^o balls, in all royal processions The Persian order 
of knighthood is, therefore, that of the Fish, the Moon, 
and the Lion, and not the Lion and Sun, as generall) sup- 
posed The emperors of the house of Taimur in Hindu- 
stan assumed the right of conferring the order upon all 
whom they pleased, and they conferred it upon the great 
terntonal sovereigns of the countrj' without distinction as 
to religion He only who inherits the sovereignty can 
wear the order, and I believe no prince would venture to 
wear or carry the order who was not generally reputed to 
have received the investiture from one of the emperors of 
Delhi 

^ Yezdegird III (Isdigerd), the last of the Sassanions, was 
defeated m A D 641 at the battle of Nahavend by the Arab Nonian, 
general of the Khalif Omar, and driven from his throne The 
supremacy of the Khalifs over Persia lasted till ad 1 25S The 
subordinate Samani d) nasty ruled over Khurasan, Seistan, Balkh, 
and the countries of Trans Oxiana in the tenth century' Two 
of the princes of this line were named Nuh, or Noah The author 
probably refers to the better known of the tw’o, Amir Nuh II (Mal- 
colm, History of Persia, edition of 1829, Vol I, pp 158-166) 

- The poor old blind emperor, Shah Alam, when delivered from 
the Marathas in 1803 by Lord Lake, did all he could to show his 
gratitude by conferring on his deliverer honours and titles, and among 
them the “ Mahi Maratib ” The editor has been unable to discover 
the source of the author’s very improbable story of the origin of the 
Persian order of knighthood Mdcolin, an excellent authorit) , gives 
the following very different account —“Their sovereigns have, for 
many centuries, preserved as the peculiar arms of the countiy,o the 
sign or figure of Sol in the constellation of Leo , and this device, a 
hon couchant and the sun nsing at his back, has not only been 
sculptured upon their palaces^ and embroidered upon their banners, e 
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Vi I could not wnit another da) h wai determined that 
I fhould return hlj vint in the nftcmoon and aboot four 
o dock we ict out upon our elephant, Ljcutenanl Tbomai, 
Sartmant, and myself oticndcd by all my trooper* and 
tbo*c of SarUrunL We had our kIv’Ct itkk men with ui, 


btrt bo* been cen efted Inlo oo Onler * whkh In Uie fera of ijokl t&t 
nlrtr miil«l4, has ben cKh u bare (llftlDfuLbetl ibetcoel ci 

ofoiQia ibe cnnalei of their coontry ' 

Tbe C2cnei vhieti ted ( ibe of Sol lo Leo becomln]; 
ibe ■jTBi of PenU aaoot b* dmioctj/ traced bat tliere h icn o n to 
bdKVC that tbe u«e of (bh (ymbol tioM of eery uUkpiHy Wc 
meet with it opon tbe tolm ctf oew of tbe SdynVtou ptfejco of 
Icotmim t and, wbeo ibU family bod been destroyed by IIiIikQ [A-D. 
11581 the praikltoci of Cbctq^ that prince or bh soccfrfon, petbapt 
adopted tbh emblem sa a iruphyof tbdr cxn)BC>t, abence It bai 
remained erer liocc amoog tbe most nmaibable of tbe royal imicnia. 
A learned frieod, «bo bu a raloaUe coHectloQ of Oriental cofot, and 
wboK InJonsaiion aod opioloa hare enabted me to nuke this coojec 
tore, beOcres that tbe embfeiDatleaJ represeautise of Sol la Leo ru 
£nt adopted by ChSU-od'dlo Kal Khurfl bla Kaikobdd, vbo bc^aa 
to rdfa A.tL 634, A.U 1336, and died AJI 643, 1344) and thb 

emUein be adds, b cip p o a e d to bare refereset eltbcf to bb o*a 
boroacope, or (0 thai of bb queen, vbo was a pe lo ce^ of deotciL 
iVWr* Ilaflway atalei, %ol I p 1991. that orer tbe pfe ahWt 
fonna lh« entrance of tbe palace \)j Sblb Abba* tbe G cnl fA^n. 
25S6 to idaS] at Asbrtf m Maxeoderan, are Ibe arms of Persia, 
b dn e rion, aod tbe stm rlsbij^ hflitnd U 
Aa^c *• Tbe emblem of ibe Lkm and Son b npofl aJI tbe barmen 
git en to tbe regxilar corps of inbmiy lately formed. They are pee 
aenled to tbe rcghneoti with great cerememy A mMtih, oe priest 
Attends, aod Implores the dirioe blcndng oo Ibao. 

A«'c^ Tbb order «hb nrfdiitiinsl decoraikios, has been lately 
conferred npon aereca] mlakten aod rrprcsentall cs of Earopetm 
^Gotemments ia albaoce with Penda. 

, Arw ' The medals abldi ItsTe been strock with ibb symbol npec 
Vtbcm bore been cble&y girm lo tbe Penbn officers aod men of tbe 
regnlai corps, wbo bare dbtbifpibhed tbcmaelrea in tbe rax with tbe 
KnmUits. An officer »bo re rt ed with these troopa. taforas 

meohat tboae 00 whom ibeae medola bare been coofentd are eery 
peowJ f this dwTirv^W-in nod rhnt all are estrcmely aniiooi to 
ohtai Jham {Bidny tf ed. iSip, VoL II p. 406). 

In Mt. CoTToo figure tbe 1km b standing, not “ cocchant, as 
stated by II alcolm, and gmspa samHar In hb off fbrepaw 
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but still all made a sorry figure compared ^\lth the sirlcndid 
coriige of the Raja We dismounted at the foot of the 
stairs leading to tlie Raja’s hall of audience, and uere there 
met by his tw 0 chief officers of state, ho conducted us to 
the entrance of the hall, ^^hcn ^^c ^^ere rcccued by the 
Raja himself, A\ho led us up through two rows of chairs 
laid out c\actl) as mine had been in the morning In 
front were assembled a part) of nati\e comedians, who 
exhibited a few scenes of the insolence of office in the atten- 
dants of great men, and the obtrusne imporlunit) of 
place-seekers, in a manner that pleased us much more than 
a dance would ha\e done Coinersation was kept up \cr) 
well, and the visit passed off without an) feeling of ennui, 
or anything whate\er to recollect with regret Ihe ladies 
looked at us from their apartments through gratings, and 
without our being able to see them \er) distmctl) \\e 
were anxious to see the tombs of the late Raja, the elder 
brother of the present, who lately died, and that of his 
son, which are m progress in a\cr)' fine garden outside the 
city walls, and, in consequence, we did not sit abo\c 
half an hour The Raja conducted us to the head of 
the stairs, and the same two officers attended us to the 
bottom, and mounted their horses, and attended us to the 
tombs 

After the dust of the town raised by the immense crowd 
that attended us, and the ceremonies of the day, a walk in 
this beautiful garden w'as ver)'- agreeable, and I prolonged 
It till dark The Raja had given orders to ha\ e all the 
cisterns filled during our stay, under the impression that we 
should wash to see the garden , and, as soon as w e entered, 
the jets d’eau poured into the air their little floods from a 
hundred mouths Our old cicerone told us that, if w'e 
w'ould take the old capital of Orchha in our w'ay, we 
might there see the thing m perfection, and amidst the 
deluges of the rains of Sawan and Bhadon (July and 
August) see the lightning and hear the thunder The 
Rajas of this, the oldest pnncipality in Bundelkhand, w ere 
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ftli fonnerly buncd or burned at the old capital of Orchha, 
even after they had changed their residence to Tehri. 
These tombs over the ashes of the Ra]3, his wife, and son, 
arc the fim that have been built at Tehri, where thor 
posterity arc ah to repose In future. 
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another feudal RfijpQt baron, who, as his reward, received m 
hrs turn the seals of ofhee. This man was a most atro- 
cious villain, and emploj'cd the public cstablishracnti of his 
chief to plunder travellers on the high road In 1833 his 
followers robbed four men, who were carrjdng treasure to 
the amount of ten thousand rupees from S3gar to Jhinil 
through 'lehrl, and Intended to murder them but, by the 
sagacity of one of the party and a lucky accident, they 
escaped, made thar way back to SSgar and complained to 
the magistrate.' The minister dlMros-ercd the ruturc of 
thor burdens as they lodged at Tchrl on their way and 
sent after them a party of soldiers, with orders to put them 
m the bed of a nvulet that separated the lemtory of Orchha 
from that of the Jhlnsl R4)i. One of the treasure party 
discovered thar ob}ect on^ on reaching the bank of the 
rrvulet in a deep grass jungle, he threw down hii Imndle, 
dashed unpcrceived through the grass, and reached a party 
of travellers whom he saw ascending a hill about half a 
mile in advance. The myrmldora of the minister when 
they found that one had escaped, were afraid to murder the 
others, but look their treasure. In spite of great obstacle*, 
and with much danger to the tunilie* of three of those 
men, who raided In the capital of Tehrl, the magistrate of 
SagOT brought the crime home to the minister and the 
Rflja, anxious to avail himself of the occasion to fill his 
coffers, got him assassinated. The RJljA was then about 
esghty years o( age, and bis nimistcr was a strong; athletii^ 
and brave man One morning while he was sitlmg with 
him m pnvate conversatioii, the former pretended a wish to 
dnnk some of the water in which his household god had 
been washed (the efaandanmirt ),■* and begged the minister 
> The nuctstmle to the utbor 

" That " tn anthor 1 text. 

Tha mierof the Gaiicet, «Uh whidi the lizace of thec^ Vhbne 
has been waabed, b cocaldeml a veiy bolj draoght, fit for priacea. 
That with ahich Ibe hoace of tbe Sira, allaa KUhidio, b wmabed 
moat Dot be drnnk. Tbe popoUr behef b tn a dbpate b e t we en 
hhn and hb vil^ Flrratl, rib* Kill, ihe nmed tbepenoo that aboohl 
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of the idol in the court of the palace. As a man cannot 
take his sword before the idol, the minister put it down, as 
the Raja knew he would, and going to the idol, prostrated 
himself before it preparatory to taking aw'ay the w^ater In 
that sLate he was cut down by Bihari,* another feudal 
Rajput baron, who aspired to the seals, and some of his 
friends, who had been placed there on purpose by the 
Raja He obtained the seals by his service, and, as he w'as 
allow^ed to place one brother in command of the forces, 
and to make another chamberlain, he hoped to retain them 
longer than any of his predecessors had done Gambhir 
Singh’s brother, Jhujhar Singh, and the husband of his 
sister, hearing of his murder, made off, but w^ere soon 
pursued and put to death The widows were all three 
put into prison, and all the property and estates w^ere con- 
fiscated The moveable property amounted to three lakhs 
of rupees’ The Ra^ja boasted to the Governor-General’s 
representative in Bundelkhand of this act of retributive 
justice, and pretended that it was executed merely as a 
punishment for the robber}' , but it was w'lth infinite diffi- 

thenceforu ard dare to dnnk of the water that flowed over his images 
on earth The rner Ganges is supposed to flow' from the top-knot of 
Sna’s head, and no one would drink of it after this cur-.e, were it not 
that the sacred stream is supposed to come first from the futl of 
Vishnu, the Preserver All the little images of Siva, that are made 
out of stones taken from the bed of the Nerbudda river, are supposed 
to be absolved from this curse, and water thrown upon i/um can be 
drunk with impunity [W H S ] The natural emblems of Siva, 
the liana Imga quartz pebbles found in the Nerbudda, have already 
been referred to in the note to Chapter XIX a«/e, p 148 TntheMaratha 
country the “household gods ” generally compnse five sacred symbols, 
namely, the salagrattia stone of Vishnu, the bana-lmga of Siva, a 
metallic stone representing the female principle in nature (Sakti), a 
crystal representing the sun, and a red stone representing Ganesh, the 
remover of obstacles The details of the tiresome ritual observed in 
the worship of these objects occupy pages 412 to 416 of Monier 
Williams’ Keh^oiis Thought and Lift tn India 

* “ Beearee ” in author’s text 

^ Then worth more than thirty thousand pounds sterling. 
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colty the raerchanti coaid recover from him any iharc of 
the plundered property out of that confiscated. The RijI 
alleged that, according to our mles the chief within whose 
boondary the robbery might have been committed, was 
obliged to make good the property On inspection, it was 
found that the robbery was perpetrated upon the tery 
boundary line, and in ipite of pride, in emng reason • 
spite, the Jhlnil RUja was made to pay one half of the 
plundered treasure. 

The old Rflja, Rlkiamajl^ died m June, 1834 and, 
though hU death had been some time expected, be no 
sooner breathed his last than charge* of dlnal, slow 
poison, were got up, a* usual, in the lejiana (leniglk)) 

Here the widow of Rtlja Bahadur a violent and 
sanguinary woman, wo* tupretne and she persuaded the 
present Ra)!, a weak old man, to take odnmtage of the 
funeral ceremonies to avenge the death of his brother He 
did so and BIharl, and hi* three brothers, with above fifty 
of hi* relaaon*, were murdered. The wldowr of the four 
brothen were the only member* of all the fiimilies left 
flltve. One of them had a son four months old another 
one of two j'ears the four brother* had do other children. 
Immediatdy after the death of thetr husbands, the two 
children were snatched from thdr mother*’ breasts, and 
threatened with Instant death unJe** their mother* pointed 
out all then- omamenls oi>d other property They did *0 
and the spoilers having got from them proper t ) to the 
amount of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, and 
been assured that there wa« no mor^ threw the children 
over the high wall, by which they were dashed to pieces. 
The poor widow* were tendered os wive* to four sweepers, 
the lowe*t of oD low castes but the tribe of sweeper* would 
not fuffer any of Its member* to take the widow* of men 
of such high caste and station os wives, notwithstanding 
the tempting offer of five hundred rupee* as a present, and 
a villQge m rent free tenure.' I secured a promise while 

' On th enrtom* of the sweeper c*ile tee tMU, Chapter VUI p. 55. 
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iit Tehri that these poor ^\ldo^\s should be provided for, as 
they had, up to that time, been preserved by the good 
feeling of a little community of the lowest of castes, on 
whom they had been bestowed as a punishment worse than 
death, inasmuch as it would disgrace the whole class to 
which they belonged, the Panhar Rajputs ‘ 

Tehri is a WTetched towm, without one respectable dwell- 
ing-house tenanted bejond the palace, or one merchant, 
or even shopkeeper of capital and credit There arc some 
tolerable houses unoccupied and in ruins , and there are a 
few neat temples built as tombs, or cenotaphs, in or around 
the city, if city it can be called The stables and accom- 
modations for all public establishments seem to be all in 
the same ruinous state as the dwelling houses The 
revenues of the state are spent in feeding Brahmans and 
religious mendicants of all kinds , and in such idle 
ceremonies as those at which the Raja and all his court 
have just been assisting — ceremonies which concentrate for 
a few' days the most useless of the people of India, the 
devotee followers (Bairngis) of the god Vishnu, and tend 
to no purpose, either useful or ornamental, to the slate or 
to the people 

This marriage of a sio?ie to a shrub, w hich takes place 
•ever)' year, is supposed to cost the Raja, at the most 
moderate estimate, three lakhs of rupees a year, or one 
fourth of his annual re\ enue ” The highest officers of 
w'hich his government is composed receive small beggarly 
salaries, hardly more than sufficient for their subsistence , 
and the money they make by indirect means they dare not 
spend like gentlemen, lest the Raja might be tempted to 
take their lives in order to get hold of it All his feudal 
barons are of the same tribe as himself, that is, Rajputs , 

* The Panhars were the rulers of Bundelkhand before the Chandels 
The chief of Uchhahara belongs to this clan 

* Wealthy Hindoos, throughout India, spend money in the same 
ceremonies of marrying the stone to the shrub [WHS] Three hkhs 
of rupees were then worth thirty thousand pounds sterling or more 
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but they arc dtnded into three clans — Bund5ki*, Pawiln, 
and Chandfils. A Bundila cannot marr) a woman of hii 
own clan he must take a wife from the Pawln or 
Chandels and *o of the other two clans— no member of 
one can take a wife from his own dan, bat must go to one 
of the other two for her They are \'er) much disposed to 
fight with each other bat not less arc they disposed to 
onite against any third party not of the same tribe. Braver 
men do not, I believe, enat than the RJjpQts of Bundfil 
khand, who all carry their swords from their infrmcy ‘ 

It may be said of the RS|pQts of Mftlwa and Central 
India generally that the Mogul Emperors of Delhi made 
the tame use of them that the Emperors of Gennany and 
the Popes made of the raditaiy chiefr and classes of Europe 
during the middle ages. Indostiy and the pcacefal arts 
being reduced to agriculture alone under bod government 
or no government at all, the land rrmnmed the only thing 

’ The nooMrTxu ciatu, toorv or lea deroted to mr gro u pe il 
toiler oader the bthm of RljpQU (UtanUy king ■ aoca *), are lo 
reality of malularioai of i gtn, ud Isdode reprewjuatiees of maay rttcea. 
They oi the K«haulyts of tbe Uv book% tod are dJI] oftes called 
Cbhamn lo nme parts f (be CDimrry the word Thlker U ssore 
laminar as ibdr (^erol title Thlrty^clx rfarn are exosUered as 
specially pore-hloodod ar>d re called, at aoy rate b books, the royal 
iacea. All the efcna follow ibe cosloin of em^ar oy The ChandSi 
(Qtamlella) mled Brod^khand from the ninth to the thlrteoUb 
centuries. Their capital was hlabobo, now a itnlion od the Midland 
Railway Tbe BondOas prominent at a laier dnl^ and 

sttalned their greatest power under Chhaloriil (ctrr* a.D. l 67 (~l 735 ). 
Tbdi Icmtory is now kn ow u as BQndBkhand. Tbe crarntry so 
desqprated not an admiahtimllTe dlriikn. It Is partly In 
the JsQith eiteni Prorio c es, and partly ha the Central Pro* 
Tincca, and partly in Natire States. It b boonded on the 
north by the Jumna on the oortb and west by tbe Cbambsl 
rlrer ; on the sooth by the Central Prorincea, and oo the sooth and 
east by Rlwl and the KalmOr hills. The trmdrticra both of the 
BondBat and Chandellss show that there b n strain of the blood of 
the earlier ftxalled abongloal, races In both chuii. Tbe Paalr 
TPramara) dan r«nt.-« hl^h, but b now of little political Impartance. 
(See N W P G^aftiMT toL sil p. 68.) 
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worth appropnating , and it accordingly became appro- 
pnated by those alone ivho had the power to do so — by 
the Hindoo military classes collected around the heads of 
their clans, and powerful in their union These' held it 
under the paramount power on the feudal tenure of mihtarj' 
service, as militia, or it was appropriated by the para- 
mount power itself, who let it out on allodial tenure to 
peaceful peasantry The one was the Zamindari, and the 
other the Malguzari tenure of India ^ 

The military chiefs, essentially either soldiers or robbers, 
were contmually fighting, either against each other, or 
against the peasantry, or public officers of the paramount 
power, like the barons of Europe , and that paramount 
power, or its delegates, often found that the easiest way to 
crush one of these refractory vassals was to put him, as 
such men had been put in Germany, to ihe ban of the 
empire.^ and offer his lands, his castles, and his w'ealth to - 
the victor This victor brought his own clansmen to 
occupy the lands and castles of the vanquished , and, as 
these were the only things thought worth living for, the 
change commonly involved the utter destruction of the 
former occupants The new' possessors gave the name of 
their leader, their clan, or their former place of abode, to 
their new possession, and the tract of country over which 
they spread Thus were founded the Bundelas, Pawars, 
and Chandels upon the ruin of the Chandels of BundH- 

^ The paramount power often assigned a portion of its reserved 
lands in “ ” to public officers for the establishments they required 

for the performance of the duties, military or civil, which were expected 
from them Other portions were assigned in rent-free tenure for 
services already performed, or to favourites , but, m both cases, the 
rights of the village or land-owner, or allodial proprietors, were sup- 
posed^ to be unaffected, as the government was presumed to assign 
only its own claim to a certain portion as revenue [W H S ] The 
term “ryotwar” (rai3'atwar) is commonly used to designate the system 
- under which the cultivators, hold their lands direct from the State 
The subject of tenures is further discussed by the author m Chapters 
XV and XVII of Volume II 

VOL I 
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Jdcmd, the BaghSlas in BaghfilLhond, or RlwZl, the kjichh 
wflhai, the SakarwilrB, and othcre along the Cbambal nvcr 
and throughout all parti of India.* 

Theie dasses hare never learnt anything, or coraidcred 
anything worth learning, but the uic of the sword and a 
RfijpQt chief next to leading a gang of hii own on great 
cnterpriies, ddights in nothing lo much oi having a gang 
or two under hu patronage for little ones. 

There is hardly a single chief of the Hindoo mthtory 
dag ID the Bundelkhand or Gwahor tcmtones, who doei 
not keep a gang of robbers of lotne kind or other and con- 
sider It ai a very valuable and legiumate source of rev-enue 
or who would not embrace with cordiaht) the leader of a 
gang of astassini by profession who should bring him home 
from every erpediDon a good horse, a good sword, or a 
valuable pair of ihawla, taken from thcjr victims. It U 
much the cune in the kingdom of Oudh, where the lands 
are for the most part held by the same Hindoo military 
cLines, who ore m a continual state of war with each other 
or with the government authonhe*. Throe-fourths of the 
recroits for native infantry regiments ore from this dais of 
military agncultunits of Oudh who have been trained op 
in this school of contest and many of the lads, when they 
enter our ranks, are found to have marks of the cold sted 
upon their persons. A braver set of men is hardly any- 
where to be found or one tramed up with finer feehngi of 
devotion towards the power whose salt they cat* A good 

* For ekbonle compvlKHs bctw ee u the RiJpOl poUey ukI the 
feodal lyitem of Europe Tod's may ^ cocaolted. Tbe 

panUel h oot eallj to ckwe u U sppesn to be at fixit litbt. la Kxne 
reapecu ihe organkalkin of tbe Hlchland is more to tbat 

of tbe RljpQti than tbe feodal ajatcm b. Tbe Cbambal rircr rlaa la 
biilwl, and, afla a coone f tome frre bnndred and KTcaty rnOea, 
falls into tbe Jamoa forty mUea below Etlwa. Tbe atatrmmt In tbe 
text coDcerning tbe fnccemkn of clans b conhwed. Tbe mHac family 

f Rlwt KlU beloocs to tbe BigbQ dan. Tbe MabiiflJ of Jalpor 
(jeypen) b a Kaehcbbwiba. 

Tbe barbaiDos baUt of alliance and connirance vitb robbex-cangs 
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man) of the other fourth of the recruits for our nati\e infantry 
arc drawn from among the Ujami Rajputs, or Rajputs from 
Ujam,* who were established man) generations ago in the 
same manner at llhojpur on the bank of the Cianges " 

K In no mem': Lonfineil to Unjjnii noMcs mil Innrtlioldcr' Men of 
all creed' and ca'tcs jicld to the templation nnd inntji'.lmlL': .arc 
>;ometiuic' ':taitlcd to find that Honorat) ^Ia(;l‘^tral^.s, ^ItnlH.r‘; of 
Di>tuct Boards and otlicis of appattnll) the htghtst itspcctahduj , 
art the abettors and 'certt organir'-rs of rol)l>tr bands A rtctnt 
c\a!ni>lt of tins fact was <h‘:co\crtd m the ^I^c^U and ^IM'a^'amagar 
distnets of the North Western Provinces in iSoo and iSoi In this 
case the wealth) supixirter' ol the banditti were lats and Mnham* 
niadans 

The unfortunate condition of Oiulh previous to the .annexation is 
Mvull) dcscrdied in the authors y.'i/r/ici' //. A'ni^tor/i cf 

Oudt Some districts of the kingdom, t'peeial!) Ilardol, are still 
tainted b) the old lawlessness 

The remark' on the fine feelings of devotion shown b) the scpojs 
must now Ire read in the light of the events of the nmtin) Since that 
lime the arm) has been rcorganired, and dejieiuK much less on Oudti 
for Its rccnitts than it did in the author’s da) 

* Ljain (Ujjain, Oojejn) is a ver) ancient cit), on the river Sipra, 
m Malwa, in the dominions of Sindhia, the chief of Orwahor 
’ Biiajporc in the author’s text The town referred to inaj be 
Bhojpur in tlic Slialnlnd district I he name is common 
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C ^ T>calcn — Sordllci — Fmloct 1 q Id^IU. 

Ne.\r Tchrt we saw the people irrigating a field of wheat 
from a lank In means of a canoe, (n a modu quite new to 
me. The surface of the water was about three feet below 
that of the field to be watered. The inner end of the 
canoe was open, and placed to the mouth of a gutter lead 
Ing into the wheat field. The outer end was dosed, and 
TOipendcd bv a rope to the outer end of a pole, which was 
again suspended to cross-ban On the inner end of this 
pole was fi\ed a weight of stone* suffiaerit to raise the 
canoe when fillod with water and at the outer end stood 
fire men, who pulled down and sank the canoe Into the 
water as often as it was nbed by the stones, and emptied 
Into the gaiter The canoe was more curved at the outer 
end than ordtitaiy canoes are, and seemed to hare been 
made for the purpose. The bnd* round the town generally 
were watered by the Perwan wheel but, when. It \tal the 
water] IS near the surface, tha [snl the canoe arrange- 
ment] I should think a l>ctlcr method.' 

On the loth* we came on to the snUage of Bflgal, twclre 
miles over a bad soil, badly cultivated , the hard sycnibc 

' Irricmtkm bj bkods of s do® out ” caooe nwd cu » lerer It 
coorawcJy prsctiifd Id manj part* of the conBtrj The «tbof rlrt* 
a rooch ikrich, which It not worth rqwod ctVm, The Peulu whed 
U nluble for stc to wUe-tDOothed velh. It ms/ be tlocribed u * 
min wbed with bockett oo the dram»feT«ce, which tie filled and 
emptied *t the wheel rcrolTet. It U worked by bol l ock power sctlnc 
oo & redt coc »beel 
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rock nsing either above or near to the surface all the way 
— in some places abruptly, in small hills, decomposing into 
large rounded boulders — m others slightly and gently, like 
the backs of hales in the ocean — in others, the whole 
surface of the country resembled veiy much the face of the 
sea, not after, but really in, a storm, full of waves of all 
sizes, contending v\nth each other “ in most admired dis- 
order ” After the dust of Tehri, and the fatiguing cere- 
monies of its court, the quiet morning I spent in this 
secluded spot under the shade of some beautiful trees, with 
the survn mg canary singing, my bo) playing, and my wufe 
sleeping off the fatigues of her journey, was to me most 
delightful Henry was extremely ill w’hen w'e left Jubbul- 
pore, but the change of air, and all the other changes 
incident to a march, have restored him to health 

During the scarcity of 1833 two hundred people died of 
stan'ation in this village alone / and w ere all throwm into 
one large well, which has, of course, ever since remained 
closed Autumn crops chiefly are cultivated , and they 
depend entirely on the sky for water, while the poor people 
of the village depend upon the returns of a single season 
for subsistence dunng the whole year They lingered on 
in the hope of aid from above till the greater part had 
become too w^eak from want of food to emigrate The 
Raja gave half-a-crown to every family but this served 
merely to kindle their hopes of more, and to prolong their 
misery^ Till the people have a better government they 
can never be secure from frequent returns of similar 
calamities Such secunty must depend upon a greater 
variety of crops, and better means of irngation , better 
roads to bring supplies over from distant parts which have 
not suffered from the same calamities , and greater means 

^ A D 1833 corresponds to the year 1890 of the Vtkraina Savivat, 
or era, current m Bundelkhand Some years ago the editor found 
this great famine still remembered as that of the ) ear ’90 

- Half-a-crown seems to be used in this passage as a s}Tionym for 
the rupee, now {1893) worth less than half the half crown " 
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m reserve of paying for such supplies when brought'— 
things that can nenrr lx; hoped for under a gcn-cwmcru 
like this, which allows no man the free enjoj-ment of 
p ro }> qt> 

Close to the \'flhgc a brge «n!l has been made to unite 
two small hills, and form a small lake Imt the wall ts 
formed of the rounded boulders of the sjtnftic rock without 
cement, and does not retain the water The land which was 
to have formed the Ixrd of the bkc is all m tillage and I 
had some conversation with the man who cultimted it. 
He told me that the wall had been built with the rooriey of 
SIM and not the mono) of /'/r/j (/j/ if faisJ Sr na fun 
ke patsii si fianJ), that the man who built it must have 
laid out hrs money with a itvrlity and not a rtligicus mind 
(xrjti/) that on such occasions men gcncrallj assembled 
Brahmans and other deserving people, and fed and dothed 
them, and therebj rtiMsrcratetJ a great work, and made it 
acceptable to God, and he had heard from his ancestors 
that the man who had built this wall had bDed to do thb 
that the construction could never of course, amwer the 
purpose for which it was intended — and that the builder's 
name had actually been forgotten, and the work did him 
no good cither in this world or the rxaa. This village, 
which a )*ear or two ago was tuge and populous, is now 
reduced to two wretched huts inhabited by two \‘Cry 
miserable bmilies. 

BundClkhand suffers more often and more Bmtrely from 
the want of seasonable showers of min than anj other part 
of India while the province of Mfllwa, which ad)ouis it oo 
the west and south, hardly eser suffers at alL* There is a 

1 BoDdSkluDd Kmtf to bo the medfaic place of the asit md west 
moiuooDs, sod the moiet cnimt K la teaseqaeaet, often feeble sod 
Tariable. The coonUy BafTemt ageb from famiiie in l86l ood 1877 
but not to e c i cidy m In 1833. In oorlhem BoBdethheod e ceoil 
from the Betwa iItw has been conatnicted, bol b of only rerj Ihnhcd 
nee The pecnOorltki of the lotl and cGmale forfirl tbe vid i»Tten 
■too f IrTtgitlon. For the prerenlkMi of ecirte fimlne la tbit reg»o 

the chfef TelbTx-,^ TTTTt«t 1^ rm liwp iiw^ l ft^rrTfr TmWfp^^ The COOntlJ 
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couplet, A\hich, like all other good couplets on rural 
subjects, IS attnbutcd to Sahdeo [Sahadeva], one of the e 
demigod brothers of the Mahabharata, to this effect — 
“ If } ou hear not the thunder on such a night, you, father, 
go to Malwa, I to Guzerat,” — that is, there ^^lll be no 
rain, and ^\e must seek subsistence ^\here rains never fail, 
and the har\ ests are secure 

The proMiice of Mrdwa is m ell studded \\ith hills and 
gro\es of fine trees, ivhich intercept the clouds as they are 
vafted by the prevailing westerly winds, from the Gulf of 
Cambay to the ^ alley of the Ganges, and make them drop 
their contents upon a soil of great natural pow ers, formed 
chiefly from the detntus of the decomposing basaltic rocks, 
which cap and intersect these hills * 

During the famine of 1833, as on all similar occasions, 
gram of e\cr}' kind, attracted by high prices, flowed up m 
large streams from this faaourcd proMucc towards Bundel- 
khand, and the population of Bundelkhand, as usual m 
such times of dearth and scarcity, flowed off towards 
Mahva against the stream of supply, under the assurance 
that the nearer they got to the source, the greater w ould 
be their chance of employment and subsistence Every 
village had its numbers of the dead and the dying , and 
the roads were all strewed with them , but they w'ere mostly 
concentrated upon the great towns and civil and military 
stations, where subscriptions were open[ed] for their 
support, by both the European and native communities 
The funds aiising from these subscriptions lasted till the 
rams had set fairly in, when all able-bodied persons could 
easily find employment in tillage among the agricultural 
communities of villages around After the rains have 

has recently been opened np by the Indian Midland and other 
railn ays 

* The influence of trees on climate is undoubted, but the author in 
this passage probably ascribes too much power to the groves of 
Mahva On the formation of the black soil see note to Chapter XIV, 
aiiti, p 114 
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falrlj set in the sut and helj>ksi onI> should be kqX 
concentrated upon brge towns and stations, where httlc or 
no emplo)Tnent Is to be found for the oldest and jwjngest 
of those who arc able to work can then casH) find cmploj 
menl m weeding the cotton, nee, sugar-cane, and other 
fields under autumn crops, and In prepanng the lands for 
the reception of the wheat, gram,' and other spring seeds, 
and get advances from the farmers, agncultural capitalists,* 
and other members of the salbgc communities, who arc all 
gbd to share their superfluities with the distressed, and to 
pa> libcrall) for the little service they are able to give in 
return. 

It Is \ cry unwise to give from such funds what may be 
considered a full ra/f of suliMStcncc to able bodied persons, 
as It tends to keep concentrated upon sach points vast 
numbers who would otherwise be scaiicicd cntir the surface 
of the countr) among the vilbge comananitlcs, who would 
be gbd to ads-ance them stock and the means of subsistence 
upon the pledge of their future scrstcc* when the season of 
tilbge commer>cei. The rate of iubsi5tence should always 
be soniething less than what the able-bodied person usually 
consumes, and can get for hts bbour in the Wd. For the 
ock and feeble thu rate will be enough, and the healthy 
and aWc-bodied, with unimpaired appetites, will seek 
a greater rate by the offer of their sonces among the 
farmers and cultivators of the surrounding country By 
this precaution, the mass of suffering will be gradoall) 
diffused over the countr) so os best to recerve what the 
country can afford to give for its lelltf. As soon xs the 
rams set in, all the able bodied men, women and children, 

* The word in the uUbor'a text b crahi,’* which U a mbprint few 

enm {Cxcfr tcrieiuntm) a poise, xbo known n chide pea, and 
T137 ki^dj grown hi DoodSkhand. ”Gram ** 1* a corroptkiQ of the 
Portnenese w ord for cnhi, and. Hk>i many other PortnipjesQ words, hM 
paawd Into the speech of Anglo- Ind Inna. 

Agticnltnnl captuUtt b a lalhec large phiaae for the humble 
TtQage inoTU74eEtder wboae transoctioca are onallj oq a tct 7 wnitl 
•cale. 
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should be sent off with each a good blanket, and a rupee 
or two, as the funds can afford, to last them till they can 
engage themselves with the farmers Not a farthing after 
that day should be given out, except to the feeble and sick, 
who may be considered as hospital patients * 

At large places, where the greater numbers are concen- 
trated, the scene becomes exceedingly distressing, for, m 
spite of the best dispositions and greatest efforts on the 
part of government and its officers, and the European and 
native communities, thousands commonly die of starvation 
At Sagar, mothers, as they lay in the streets unable to walk, 
v\ ere seen holding up their infants, and implonng the passing 
stranger to take them in slaverj, that they might at least 
live — hundreds were seen creeping into gardens, court- 
yards, and old ruins, concealing themselves under shrubs, 
grass, mats, or straw', where they might die quietly, without 
having their bodies torn by birds and beasts before the 
breath had left them Respectable families, w'ho left home 
in search of the favoured land of Mahva, while yet a little 
property remained, finding all exhausted, took opium 
rather than beg, and husband, wife, and children died in 
each other’s arms Still more of such families lingered on 
in hope till all had been expended , then shut their doors, 
took poison and died all together, rather than expose their 
misery, and submit to the degradation of begging All 
these things I have myself known and seen , and, in the 
midst of these and c. hundred other harrowing scenes which 
present themselves on such occasions, the European cannot 
fail to remark the patient resignation with which the poor 
people submit to their fate , and the absence of almost all 
those revolting acts which have charactenzed the famines 
of which he has read m other countnes — such as the living 

* The author’s advice on the subject of famine relief is weighty and 
perfectly sound It is in accordance u'lth the policy recently 
formulated by the Government of India in the Famine Relief Code, 
the provisions of which are based on the report of the Famine 
Commission which followed the terrible Madras famine of 1S77 , 
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feeding on the dead, and mothers devouring their oim 
children. No tach things arc wllnciscd in Indbn famines ** 
here all who sufTcr attribute the disaster to It* real cause 
the want of rain In due season and Indulge In no feeling* 
of hatred against thdr rulers, sujicriors, or more fortunate 
equals in soocty who happen to lire bc)-ond the range of 
such calamine* They gratcfu1I> receive the superfluities 
which the more la%ourcd arc alwajs found ready to share 
with the afflicted in Indn and, though thdr sufTcnngs 
often subdue the strongest of all pride the pnde of caste, 
thc) rarely c\ er dnve the people to act* of sioluKx. The 
stream of cmigrauon, guided a* it nlwaji is by that of the 
agricultural produce flowing in from the more favoured 
countries, mutt neccssarflj concentrate upon the communi- 
ties along the line it takes a greater number of people than 
they ha\-c the means of relieving, howmer bcnc*'oIent their 
dispositions and I roust say that I have nc*Tr either seen 
or read of a nobler tpirit than setans to animate all dasses 
of these communmes In India on tuch dfatresslng occa 
iKms. 

In tuch seasons of dittrcss, we oflcn, in India, hear of 
ver} mjudiciou* Intctfercnce with gram dealers cm the part 
of avfl and military autboniies, who contrive to persuade 
thcmselna that the Interest of these com-dcalcrs, instead 
of ben^ in accordance with the interests of the people, 
ore entirely opposed to them and conclode that, whenever 
gram becoraes dear they hai-c a ngbt to make them open 
their gnmaries, and tell their grain at such price os they 
iH tketr vusdcnHj may deem reasonable. If the) cannot 
make them do this by persuasion, fine, or Impnsoninent, 

’ Tbii tUUement Is too gen cia l. Some ciimpla of Uk benon 
lUoded to are recorded to hsee o ccai red in lodltn Cues of 

r«nnn»i1Wm wr , ii n »rl iK» famine nf T*yy DotltUquite 

tme Um Lmiiu of the Idod ore eery rue to lodli, and the aiabort 
praise of tbe potieot restgcsltoo of (be people b Iblly jotlfied. An 
•dmirtide nramary d the bistoij of Indian Camines will be ferand in 
the rtida Famines" and Food in B«lfoor*i Cy(hf*di4^ jrd 
cdhiom 
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they cause their pits to be opened by their own soldiers or 
native officers, and the gram to be sold at an arbitrary price 
If, in a hundred pits thus opened, they find one m which 
the com happens to be damaged by damp, they come to 
the sage conclusion thfit the propnetors must be what they 
have all along supposed them to be, and treated as such — the 
comino7t eiieintes of mankind — ^vvho, blind alike to their own 
interests and those of the people, purchase up the super- 
abundance of seasons of plenty, not to sell it again in 
seasons of scarcity, but to destroy it , and that the whole 
of the gram m the other ninety-nme pits, but for their 
timely interference, must have inevitably shared the same 
fate ‘ 

Dunng the season here mentioned, gram had become 
very dear at Sagar, from the unusual demand in Bundel- 
khand and other distncts to the north As usual, supplies 
of land produce flowed up from the Nerbudda distncts 
along the great roads to the east and west of the city , but 
the military authonties m the cantonments would not be 
persuaded out of their dread of a famine There were 
three regiments of infantry, a corps of cav^alr)'^, and two 
companies of artiller)^, cantoned at that time at Sagar 
They w^ere a mile from the city, and the gram for their 
supply was exempted from town duties to wffiich that for 
the city was liable The people in cantonments got their 
supply, in consequence, a good deal cheaper than the 
people m the city got theirs , and none but persons belong- 
ing bond fide to the cantonments were ever allowed to pur- 
chase gram within them "When the dread of famine 
began, the commissanat officer. Major Gregory, apprehended 
that he might not be permitted to have recourse to the 
markets of the city in times of scarcity, since the people 
of tlie city had not been suffered to have recourse to those 
of the cantonments in times of plenty , but he was told by 

' No European officer, militarj' or civil, could non venture to adopt 
such arbitrarj’ measures In a Native State the} might very probably 
be enforced. 
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the magistrate to purchase at much at he liked, tince he 
corisidercd every man as free to sell his gmin as bu doth, 
or pots and pans, to whom he cbcnc.* He added that he 
did not share in the fear* of the military authonties — that 
he had r>o apprehmsion whatever of a timii>e, or when 
pneet rose high enough, they would be sure to divert away 
Into the aty from the streams then flowing up from the 
valley of the Nerbudda and the dlstncts of MtUwa towards 
BundelUiand, a supply of grain sufflaent for all 

This new demand upon the aty increased rapidly the 
price of groin, and augmented the alarm of the fieoplc, 
who began to urge the magutiatc to listen to their praj'ers, 
and coerce the sordid corn-dealers, who had, no doubt, 
nnmerouspiti yet unopened. The alarm became still greater 
m the cantonments, where the annmanding officer attributed 
all the evil to the tneffiaency of the commissariat and the 
villany of the com-dealm and Major Gregory was in 
dread of being tore to pieces by the soldiery Only one 
day’s suppiy was left in the cantonment baaan— the troop* 
had be«aie clamorous almost to a state of mutiny— the 
people of the town b^an to rush in upon atiy supply that 
was offered for sale and those who had grain to dhr^®^ 
could no longer \enture to expose it TTie magistrate was 
hard pressed on all odes to Imre recourse to the old salu- 
toiy method of searching for and forobly opening the grain 
pits, and selhng the contents at such price os might nppcnr 
reasonable. The kotwtir of the town declared that the 
bves of bis police would be no longer safe unless this great 
and never-failing remedy which had now unbappDy been 
too long deferred, were immediately adopted. 

TTie magistrate, who had already taken every other 
means of dedanng his resohition never to suffer any man s 
granary to be forcibly opened, now mued a formal procla- 

1 Tbe ns the ntboi himwit 

The chief police oficer of ■ town. In the modem re£*c»ai*rf 
•jitem he hrt^ bolds tbe nmk dtber of Inipecto oc Sub-Iuipeclor 
Uodcf DsiWe (DTcmineats he was a more Imponflnt oSrfat. 
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mation, pledging himself to see that such granaries should 
be as much respected as anj' other property in the city — 
that every man might keep his grain and expose it for sale, 
wherever and whenever he pleased , and expressing a hope 
that, as the people kne\\ him too well not to feel assured 
that hiS'word thus solemnly pledged would never be broken, 
he trusted they would sell what stores they had, and apply 
themselves without apprehension to the collecting of more 
This proclamation he showed to Major Gregory, assunng 
him that no degree of distress or clamour among the people 
of the city or the cantonments should ever make him vio- 
late the pledge therein given to the corn-dealers , and that 
he w'as prepared to risk his situation and reputation as a 
public officer upon the result After issuing this proclama- 
tion about noon, he had his police establishmentsaugmented, 
and so placed and employed as to give to the people entire 
confidence in the assurances conveyed in it The gram- 
dealers, no longer apprehensiv^e of danger, opened their 
pits of grain, and sent off all their available means to bring 
in more In the morning the bazaars v ere all supplied, and 
every man who had money could buy as much as he pleased 
The troops got as much as they required from the city 
Major Gregory was astonished and delighted The colonel, 
a fine old soldier from the banks of the Indus, who had 
commanded a coips of horse under the former government, 
came to the magistrate in amazement , every shop had 
become full of gram as if by supernatural agency 

“ Kdh ddini ki akl kahdn talak chalegi 1 ” said he 
“ How little could a black man’s wusdom serve him in such 
an emergency ? ” 

There was little wisdom in all this , but there was a firm 
reliance upon the truth of the general pnnciple which 
should guide all public officers on such occasions The 
magistrate judged that there were a great many pits of gram 
in the town knovTi only to their oivn proprietors, who were 
afraid to open them, or get moi e gram, while there was a 
chance of the cml autliorities juelding to the clamours of 
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the people and the anjoety of the officen coramandmg the 
troops and that he had only to remore these fears, by 
offering a lolemn pledge and manifesting the means and 
the win to abide by it, m order to induce the propnetois, 
not only to tell what they had, but to apply all their means 
to the collecting of more. But it is a amgular fact that 
almost all the officers of the cantonments thought the 
conduct of the magistrate in refusing to have the gmiu pits 
opened under such pressing circumstances extremely 
reprehensible. 

Had ho done so, he might have given the people of the 
city and the cantonments the supply at hand but the 
injury done to the com-dealen by so very unwise a 
measure would have recoiled upon the pubhc, smce every 
one would have been discouraged from exerting himself to 
renew the supply and from laying up stores to meet similar 
necetsiues m fumre. By acting as he did, he not only 
secured for the public the he« exertions of all the existing 
com-dealen of the place, but actually converted for the 
time a great many to that trade from other euploynienti, 
or from idleness. A great many fiunilies, who had never 
traded before, employed their means in bringing a supply 
of grain, and converted their dwdlings into com shops, 
induced by the high proffts and assurance of protection. 
During the time when he was most pressed the magistnite 
received a lette from Captom Robinson, who was m charge 
of the baznari at Ehebpur ui the Hyderabad territory ' 
where the dearth hart become even more felt than at SSgor 
requesting to know what measures had been adopted to 
regulate the price, and secure the supply of gram for the 
aty and cantonments at Sflgnr since no good seemed to 
result from those hitherto pursued at Elichpur He told 
him m reply that these things had hitherto been regulated 

* Qlcbpnr la In Bcrlr otherwlat known u the Aaaicned DiftricU, a 
territory mode owi ti Lord Dalbooile time to Britlah adminlitrilioo 
to defray the ant of the anoed fane called the Hyderahod Con ringgit. 
A cantrmm#^t of tM« force la at EUchpor 
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at Sagar as he thought “ they ought to be regulated every- 
where else, b} being left entirely to the discretion of the 
corn-dealers themsehes, whose self-interest will ahvays 
prompt them to ha^ e a sufficient supply, as long as they 
may feel secure of being permitted to do what they please 
with what they collect The commanding officer, in his 
anxiety to secure food for the people, had hitherto been 
continually interfering to coerce sales and regulate prices, 
and continually aggra\ating the evils of the dearth by so 
doing ” On the receipt of the Sagar magistrate’s letter a 
different course was adopted, the same assurances were 
given to the corn-dealers, the same ability and inclination 
to enforce them manifested, and the same result follow ed 
The people and the troops were steadily supplied and all 
were astonished that so vcrj^ simple a remedy had not 
before been thought of 

The Ignorance of the first principles of political economy 
among European gentlemen of otherwise first-rate educa- 
tion and abilities in India is quite lamentable, for there are 
really few public officers, even m the army, who are not 
occasionally liable to be placed in the situations where they 
may, by false measures, ansing out of such ignorance, 
aggravate the evils of dearth among great bodies of their 
fellow -men A soldier may, how'ever, find some excuse for 
such Ignorance, because a knowledge of these principles is 
not generally considered to form any indispensable part of 
a soldier’s education , but no excuse can be admitted for a 
cml functionary who is so ignorant, since a thorough 
acquaintance w ith the pnnciples of political economy must 
be, and, indeed, always is considered as an essential branch 
of that knowledge v\hich is to fit him for public emploj'- 
ment in India 

In India unfavourable seasons produce much more 
disastrous consequences than in Europe In England not 

^ Political Economy has long been a compulsory subject for the 
selected candidates for the covenanted Indian Civil Scrv ice , but the 
latest rules (1892) leave its study optional 
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more than one-fcmrth of the population denve their 
incomes from the cultivation of the lands around them. 
'ITirec-fourthi of the people have incomes independent of 
the annual returns from those lands and with these 
incomes they can purchase agncoltural produce from other 
lands when the crops upon them fail The farmers, who 
form so large a portion of the fourth class, have stock 
equal m value to four times the amount cf ths annuaJ 
tent (f their lands They have also a great vanety of 
crops xmd it is very rare that more than one or two 
of them frill, or are considerably affected, the mme 
season. If they fail m one datrict or province, the 
de&aency is very easily supplied to a people who have 
equivalents to give for the produce of another The 
sea, navigable nvers, fine toads, all are open and ready 
at all tunes for the tianspon of the superabundance 
of one-quarter to supply the defioenaes of another 
In India, the reverse of all this is unhappily to be 
found more than three fourths of the whole population 
ore engaged m the cultivntioo of the land, and depend 
upon Its anuual returns for •ubnstence.’ The frumen and 
cultimors have none of their stock equal in value to more 
than half the anottMt of the aum/al rent of thetr lands 
They hare a great vanety of crops but all ore exposed to 
the same acadents, and commonly fail at the same time. 
The autumn crops are sown m June and July and npen in 
October and November and, if seasonable showers do not 
fall dining July August, and September all fiuL The 
spring crops are sown m October and November and 
npen m March and, if seasonable shower* do not happen 
to fall during December or January all, save what are 

> Tbe cemaj of 1891 shows that sbcrnl yo per cent, of tho aSj 
•mitHans <nhnWrin£ Tn^tn arc tnppocteil by iho ^dntioD of the soA 
CDd the cmre of csttle. 

* This proposition docs not apply folly to Noctbeni Indk st the 
present dsy Tbe siiDoant of cspHsl IsTcsled Is imsll, bat not qdtt 
so smsll u b stated hi the text. 
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arhficially imgated, fail ^ If they fail m one distnct or 
pro^ ince, the people have few equivalents to offer for a 
supply of land produce from any other Their roads are 
scarcely anywhere passable for wheeled carriages at any 
season, and nowhere ai all seasons — they have nowhere a 
navigable canal, and only in one line a navigable river 

Their land produce is conveyed upon the bacTcs of 
bullocks, that move at the rate of six or eight miles a day, 
and add one hundred per cent to the cost of every hundred 
miles they carry it in the best seasons, and more than two 
hundred in the worst* What in Europe is felt merely as a 
dearth, becomes in India, under all these disadvantages, a 
scarcity, and what is there a scaraiy, becomes here a famine 
Tens of thousands die here of starvation, under calamities 
of season, uhich in Europe would involve little of suffering 
to any class Here man does everything, and he must ha\e 
his daily food or starve In England machinery does more 
than three-fourths of the collective work of society in 

' The times of harvest vary slightly with the latitude, being liter 
towards the north The cold weather rains of December and January 
are lery vanable and uncertain, and rarely last more than a few days 
The spnng crops depend largely on the heavy dews which occur during 
the cold season 

® During the sixty years w’liich have elapsed since the famine of 1833, 
great changes have taken place m India, and many of the author’s 
remarks are only partially applicable to the present time The great 
canals, above all, the wonderful Ganges Canal, have protected 
immense areas of Northern India from the possibility of absolute 
famine, and Southern India has also been to a considerable, though 
less, ext^t, protected by similar works A few new staples, of wdiich 
potatoes are the most important, have been introduced The whole 
system of distnbution has been revolutionized by the development of 
railways, metalled roads, w'heeled carnages, telegraphs, and navjgable 
canals Carnage on the backs of animals, w hether bullocks, camels, 
or donkeys, now plays a very subordinate part in the distnbution of 
agncultural produce Pnces are, m great measure, dependent on 
the rates prevailing in Liverpool, Odessa, and Chicago Food grains 
now stand ordinanly at pnces which, in the author’s time, would 
have been reckoned famine rates The changes which have taken 
place in England are too familiar to need comment 

VOL. I 0 
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the production, prcpararion, and distribution of man i 
physical en}oyTnenti, and it stands In no need of this 
daily food to sustain its powere they are independent of 
the seasons the water fire, air and other elemental 
poiren which they require to render them subservient to 
our use are alwaj’s available m abundance. 

'ITus machinery is the great assistant of the present 
generation, provided for us by the wisdom and industry 
of the past wantmg no food itself^ it can abrays provide 
Its propneton with the means of purchasing what they 
require from other countries, when the harvests of thei r 
own faSL ^^’hen calamities of season depnvc men of 
employment for a time in tillage they can, in England, 
commonly find it in other branches of Industry because 
agncultural mdustry forms so small a portion of the 
collective mdustry of the nation and because e v er y man 
can, without prejudice to his status m loaety take to what 
branch of industry he pleases. But, when these cniaim 
ties of season throw men ont of employment in bTage for 
a time m Indio, they cannot find it m any other branch, 
because agnailtural mdustry forms so very large a portion of 
the collective industry of every part of the country and 
because men are often prevent^ by the prejudices of caste 
from taking to that which they con find.' 

In sociebei constituted Ifltc that of India the trade of 
the com^ealer is more csscntinlly necessary for the 
welfare of the community than in any other for it is among 
them that the superabimdance of seasons of plenty 
requires most to be stored up for seasons of scaraty and 
if public fimctwiKines will lake upon themselves to sciie 

* Since the ontbor’ tiote the iodBUrlea of coUoo-pmila^ 
cottoo-cpbiQlD^ eod hare ■pniii2 iip tmaioci In 

Bomb«7 rjli-TTttM, Cawnpore, and a few other pbens, propoetksw 
which alsolntelj are Bat lodia is (o TUt that tbeoe local 

dereiopments of mann&ctaret, bu^ thooch they are, teon to be u 
DOthlnQ when refirded In comparlaoD whh the coantiy ts a whole. 
India b ttHl, to all appearance^ always mnat he, cimliany an 
ocdcnllaral co on try 
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such stores, and sell them at their arbitrary prices, 
whenever prices happen to rise beyond the rate which they 
in their short-sighted wisdom think just, no corn-dealer will 
ever collect such stores Hitherto, t\henever gram has 
become dear at any military or civil station, we have seen 
the civil functionaries urged to prohibit its egress — to 
search for the hidden stores, and to coerce the propnetors 
to the sale in all manner of ways , and, if they do not 
jueld to the ignorant clamour, they are set down as 
indifferent to the suffenngs of their fellow-creatures around 
them, and as blindly supporting the in orst enemies of man- 
kind in the worst species of iniquity 

If those ho urge them to such measures are asked 
whether silversmiths or hnendrapers, iiho should be 
treated in the same manner as they 11 ish the corn-dealers 
to be treated, would ever collect and keep stores of plate 
and cloth for their use, they readily ansiier — No , they see 
at once the evil effects of interfering with the free disposal 
of the property of the one, but are totally blind to that 
which must as surely folloiv any interference ivith that of 
the other, whose entire freedom is of so much more vital 
importance to the public There was a time, and that not 
very remote, when grave histonans, like Smollett, could, 
even in England, fan the flame of this vulgar prejudice 
against one of the most useful classes of society That 
day IS, thank God, past, and no man can now venture 
to imte such trash in his historj’-, or even utter it m any 
well-informed circle of English society , and, if any man 
were to broach such a subject in an English House of 
Commons, he would be considered as a fit subject for a 
madhouse 

_ But some, who retain their prejudices against corn- 
dealers, and are yet ashamed to acknowledge their 
Ignorance of the first pqnciples of political econom>, try 
to persuade themselves and their friends that, however 
applicable these may be to the state of society in European 
or Chnstian countnes, they are not so to countries occupied 

o 2 
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by HlndoM and Muhammadans. This Is a sad delusion, 
and may be a very mischlerons one, when Indulged by 
pubbc officers m India.* 

> The mithor*i teaching co o cei ptog freedom of trade in limn of 
faming and the frineticiQ of dcaloi In com b as mnd as hli doctrine 
of £ainh>e relief. The roigai prtjndks, whidi be depoance*. stQI 
Sonriihes, and tbe aod ddodoo, wUcb be deplores, still obnres 
the tnilh. As eacb period of scucitj or &mlne comes roond the old 
cries are again henid, and the exccntlre anl bod ties are implosed and 
adjured to forbid export, to fix loir prices, and to dtp the profits of 
tbe com merchant Daring the Bmgal famine of 1873-74, the 
Afnand for the prohlbltloQ of the qpc a t of nee vas urged by ^ngn 
who ihoDld hare known better and Northbrook b entitled to no 
Small credit far haring firmly withstood the rl«n«-pT. T}ie r er eo t 
e xp erience s of the Rioetan Goremment should be lemembereil when 
tbe ckmoctr b again mised, os It will be. The prindpla on which the 
anlhor acted in the crisis at Slgar in 1633 ihcmM guide ereiy magis- 
trate who finds hlnadf In a shnibr position and should be apphed 
with nahesKsting finnnen and dedbdon. 
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Epidemic Diseases — Scape-goat 

In the evening, after niy conversation with the cultivator 
upon the ivall that united the tivo hills,* I received a visit 
from my little fnend the Sarimant His fine rose-coloured 
turban is always put on very gracefully , ever}' hair of his 
jet-black eyebrows and mustachios seems to be kept 
always most religiously in the same place, and he has 
always the same charming smile upon his little face, which 
was never, I believe, distorted into an absolute laugh or 
frown No man was ever more perfectly master of what 
the natives call “ the art of rising or sitting ” {?tisJnsht 7 va 
barkliasi), namely, good manners I should as soon 
expect to see him set the Nerbudda on fire as commit any 
infringement of the convenances on this head established in 
good Indian society, or be guilty of anything vulgar in 
speech, sentiment, or manners I asked him by what 
means it was that the old queen of Sagar’ drove out the 
influenza that afflicted the people so much in 1832, while 
he was there on a visit to me He told me that he took 
no part in the ceremonies, nor w'as he aware of them till 
aw'oke one night by the noise, when his attendants informed 

' Ante, Ch XXIV, p 182 

Sagar was ceded by the Peshwa in 1818, and a yearly sum of two 
and a half lakhs of rupees was allotted by Government for pensions 
to Rukma Bai, Vmayak Rao, and the other officers of the Maratha 
Government A descendant of Rukma Bai still enjoys a pension of 
R 10,000 per annum (C P Gazetteer (1870), p 442) The lady 
refened to m the text seems to be Rukma Bai 
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hjm that the queen and the greater part of the dty rverc 
nuking oRcnngi to the new god, Hardaul Lila, He found 
ne^ morning that a goal had been offered up with as 
much noise oj pxaifblc and with good effect, for the 
was found to give wa) from that moment- About 
sue jTan before, when grcai nambc« were dying in Hs 
own btllc capital of I Ithorla' from a ilmiTar epidemic, he 
had, he said, tned the tame thing with still greater effect, 
bat, on that occaiwn he had the aid of a man very 
learned in tuch matter*. This man caused a small carnage 
to be made up after a plan of hu own, for a fair ef sca/r 
ftw/r whidi were harnessed to it, and driven during the 
ceremonies to a wood tome dutance from the town where 
they were let loose. From that hour the dlscatc cnlndy 
ceased m the town. The goats hever returned. “ Had 
they come back, said Sarlmant, the disease most have 
come back with them to he took them n long way into 
the wood— Indeed (he beUeved), the man to make sure of 
them, had afterwards caused them to be offered op os » 
saenfioe to the shnne of Hardaul Lila, in that very wood. 
He had himself oe%er seen a fuja (reiigtous ceremony) *0 
enardy and immediately effiaoous as this, and mudi of 
Its succcts was, no doubt, attributable to the intnct of the 
man who planned the carriage, and himself droi e the pair 
of goats to the wood. No one bad ever before beard of 
the plan of a pair of tca/v^wj/j being driven in a carnage 
bat It wa* likely (be thought) to be cxtenslvcl} adopted In 
fature;*'* 

1 A villain sboot twc o ty mSa north wot of Slgtr The «tiK 
CO pri m of twentf-dx l er mpc free tOIsccs. 

The Jevbh ca emooU] Is dcscrihed In LerlUcns xri, 30-36. 
\ficr complethtg the sloneawnt (or the hspoiUics of the holy place, 
the UhenucJe, end the altar Aaroa wu directed to lay his hands 
npoQ the bend of the lire pat. so ponlnc >11 the sins of the people 
opoo the animal, and then to **teoid him way by the hand of a fit 
man Into the wnderoew ) and the pxU shall bw apoo bhn all ihdr 
Inlqpltles tmlo a Wrwt got tohahtled and he shall let go the ^ 
the wDdemeas." The wibiecl of scape-cools W dhetuaed at length and 
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Sarlmant’s man of affairs mentioned that ^\hen Lord 
Hastings took the field against the Pindharis, m 1817,’ and 
the dn ision of the grand army under his command wtis 
encamped near the gro\e in Bundelkhand, i\here repose 
the ashes of Hardaul lAla, under a small shrine, a co^v \\as 
taken into this grove to be converted into beef for the use 
of the Europeans The pnest in attendance remonstrated, 
but in vain — the cow was killed and eaten The pnest 
complained, and from that day the cholera morbus broke 
out in the camp, and from this central point it was, he 
said, generally unders‘'ood to hav e spread all ov er India ' 

copiousl} illustrited by Mr Frazer in The Goldut Bough, Vo! II, 
secUon 15, p p 1S2-217 The nuthor’s stones in llie text are quoted 
second-hand bj Mr Frazer 

* Dunng the season of 1816-17 the riviges of the Pindharis aere 
exceptional!} danng and extensive The Oovemor General, the 
Maiquis of Hastings, organized an ami} m sereral dmsions to crush 
the marauders, and himself joined the central division in October 
1817 The operations were ended by the capture of Asirgarh in 
March 1819 

^ 1 he people in the Sagar territories used to show sex eral decaj ed 
mango-trees in grox es where European troops had encamped dunng 
the campaigns of 1816 and 1817, and declared that they had been 
seen to xxither from the day that beef for the use of these troops had 
been tied to their branches The only coincidence xxas in the decay 
of the trees, and the encamping of the troops in the groxes , that the 
xvithenng trees were those to which the beef had been tied was of 
course taken for granted [W 11 b ] The Hindoo veneration for 
the cow amounts to a passion, and its intensity is x er} inadequate!} 
explained by the current utihtanan explanations During recent years 
an active, though absolutely hopeleas, agitation has been kept up, 
directed against the reasonable liberty of those communities in India, 
who are not members of the Hindoo s}stem This agitation for the 
prohibition of cow-kilhng has caused some riots, and has evoked 
much ill-feeliDg The editor had to deal with it in die Itluzaffamagar 
district in 1890, and had much trouble to keep the peace The local 
leaders of the movement went so far as to send telegrams direct to the 
Government of India Many other magistrates have had similar 
experiences The authorities take every precaution to protect Hindoo 
susceptibihties from needless wounds, but they are equally bound to 
defend the lawful liberty of subjects who are not Hindoos The 
Government of the North-Western Provinces has so far yielded to the 
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The story of the cow travelled at the same time, and the 
ipint of Hordaul UUa was es’ciywhcrc wpposed to be 
nding in the whiriwlnd, and dtr«iia^ Ike storm Temple* 
were cvoywhcrc erected, and o/Tcringi made to appease 
him and in six jears after he had himself seen them as 
for M Ijahorc, and in almost every village throughout the 
whole cour»e of hts journey to that dUtan captaJ and 
back- He II one of the most sensible and freely spoken 
men that 1 have met with. “Lp to within the last few 
years, added he, the spirit of Hardaul Ula had been 
propiuatcd only in ease* of cholera morbus but now he 
is supposed to prcsKic over all kinds of epidemic diseases, 
and offerings have cscrysrherc been made to his «hnne 
during hte influema*. ' 

Hindoo demondi, u to problUi cow VUllDf Id At Icoit oee town «hm 
ibe prtcUec w*» tujl tatty cttAblhhed, boi ibe kgalUy ud ctpwlkncy 
of (Jii* order are both opn lo crlikli^ Tbe admlaistniti edIScatiy 
h antch cebuced by tbe Ciet ibat ibe IsdLin AlehaimarleiTi profb* 
to b« imdR t reUckns obTic^Uan to ncrlSce cwwt et the Idid Bokr 
fatirtl. OiotcT* hai beeo Icbowb to eiltt la India sbe* the aertS' 
teealb eeatuy 

* Tbe calcot of Ilardaol h forUicT dbawd /Ht la CbafSer WXL 
101875 tbe editor wIm vat tbeo eanplcTcd lo tbe Htxalrpax lUsUlct 
of Boadflkbaod pobtUbed toaie popolar Miadl ■osc' 1° praiaeof 
tbe bcTo, vllb ibe fetnowiof; abotract of tbe tf H€T^aMl — 

n&iduk a KOI of tbe Ctmoos Dir Sln^b ] 3 eo BoadHa of OrtbbB, 
vat bom at Dodyi- lltt brother JhaibJLr SIscb, sotpected hlca of 
ooJite intimtey «Itb bit wiA% sod at a feast pofimed him vith aB 
hit foUoaert. After Ibb tragedy U bappeoed ibai the du(hlcr of 
Ki]ii 5 ltiU the lifter of jhajhAr and Hanlaol, vu aboot lo be 
married. Kgn^ratl accord h^ly oent ea btrUatloa to JfaajhlrSlD^ 
reqaetling him to atieod the weddloc. He refeaed aod nrockiasly 
reined that the had better brite her broorite bnebei HarduL 
Tbwropoa tbe vat Id deapaS to his toreb aod Luoaitcd alood. 
Hardaol from belov ao t w o e d bes obi, aul nld ibat be voald come 
to tbe weddme aod mike oil airaaccmeiUi. Tbe gbot kept hb 
pmmltc, ind imutged tbe noptlik ai beftted tbe boooor of bit 
baoae. SobteqaetUly be atsKcd at niebt tbe bcdilde of Akbar lod 
beaoocbt tbe e wp er o t to command eiMAirtj to be gee je d aod bonoor 
paid t him In e r ciy vlllice tbroocboiU tbe empire, pfOPiMng that. 
If h« vcT« duly bocotned, a vcddlos ibcnld oero be miiTed by 
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“This of course anses,” I observed, “from the industry 
of his pnests, ho are now spread all over the country , 
and you know that there is hardly a village or hamlet m 
which there are not some of them to be found subsisting 
upon the fears of the people " 

“I hav'e no doubt,” replied he, “that the cures which 
the people attribute to the spirit of Hardaul Lala often 
arise merely from the firmness of their faith {ifiMd) in the 
efficacy of their offerings , and that any other ceremonies, 
that should give to their minds the same assurance of 
recover}', would be of great advantage in cases of epidemic 
diseases I remember a singular instance of this,” said 
he “ When Jesw ant Rao Holkar was flying before Lord 
Lake to the banks of the Hyphasis,^ a poor trooper of one 
of his lordship’s irregular corps, when he tied the grain-bag 
to his horse’s mouth, said “Take this in the name of 
Jeswant Rao Holkar, for to him you and I owe all that we 
have ” The poor man had been suffenng from an attack 
of ague and fever , but from that moment he felt himself 
relieved, and the fever never returned At that time this 

storm or rain, and that no one who first presented a share of his meal 
to Hardaul sliould ever u ant for food Akbar complied with these 
requests, and since that time Hardaul’s ghost has been worshipped m 
e\ery village He is chiefly honoured at weddings and in Baisakh 
(Apnl — May), during uhich month the women, especially those of 
the lower castes, ansit his chabfiiia and eat there His chabfitra is 
always built outside the village On the day but one before the 
arrival of a wedding procession, the women of the family worship 
the gods and Hardaul, and invite them to the wedding If any 
signs of a storm appears, Hardaul is projiitiated witli songs ” 
/mental As Soc of Bengal, Vol XLIV, Part I, p 3S9 ) The belief 
that Hardaul worship and cholera had been introduced at the same 
time prevailed in Haralrpur, as elsewhere The referred to 

in the above extract is a small platform built of mud or masonry 
* The Hyphasis is the Greek name for the nver Bias m the 
Punjab Holkar’s flight into the Punjab occurred in 1805, and in 
the same year the long war with him was terminated by a treaty, 
much too favourable to the marauding chief He became insane a 
few years later, and died m 1811 
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fcNcr pavatled more generally among the people of 
Hmdubian than anj I have c%cr knoirn though I am now 
on old nun. The speech of the iroopcr and the supposed 
result soon spread , and others tned the expenment with 
similar success, and It acted everywhere IDte a diarnu I 
had the fever myself and, though by no means a super 
ititious man and certainly no Iwcr of Jeswant Rflo 
Hollcar I tned the experiment, and the ferer kft me 
from that daj trom that time, till the epidemic dis- 
appeared, no man, from the Nerbudda to the Indus, fed his 
hofsc without invoking the spint of Jeswant RSo, though 
the chief was then olive and welL Some one had said be 
found great rdief from plunging into the stream during the 
parox)STai of the fever others foDowed the nramplt^ and 
some remamed for half an hoorot a tune, and the lufTcrers 
gcncrall) found relief The streams and tanks througfaoct 
the dislncts between the Ganges and Jumna became 
crowded, till the propiiiaiory offering to the spint of the 
Imng Jeswant Rio Holkar were [tie] found ei^ual!) good 
and (ar less troublesome to those who bad horses that 
must hai-e got their gwln, whether in Holkar’i name or 
noc 

There b no doubt that the great mass of those who had 
nothing but their horse* and tbdr blades to depend 
upon for their subsistence did most fervenll) pmy through- 
out Indu for the mfet) of thb Marathi chief when be fled 
before Lord Lake* army for they considered that, with 
his fall, the Corapan)’'* dominion wi^d become evctywherc 
securely established, and that good •oldiers would be at a 
discount “ Cempatty ke amal men hukk rvsgur naXiM 
Mat — there b no employment In the Compan/i 
dominion, is a common maxim, not only among the men 
of the sword and the spear but among those merchants 
who biird by supporting natrv'c avi! and milltaiy cstablisb- 
lishments with the luxuries and ckganae* which, under tlie 
new order of things, they have no longer the moms to 
enjoy 
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The noisy puja (worship), about w'hich our conversation 
began, took place at Sagar in Apnl, 1832, w^hile I ivas at 
that station More than four-fifths of the people of the 
city and cantonments had been affected by a violent 
influenza, w'hich commenced with a distressing cough, w^as 
followed by fever, and, in some cases, terminated in death 
I had an application from the old Queen Dowager of 
Sagar, who received a pension of ten thousand pounds a 
year from the Bntish Government,' and resided in the 
city, to allow of a noisy religious procession to implore 
deliverance from this great calamit)' Men, women, and 
children in this procession w'ere to do their utmost to add 
to the noise by “ raising their voices in psalmodyP beating 
upon their brass pots and pans with all their might, and 
discharging fire-arms w here they could get them , and 
before the noisy crow d w'as to be driven a buffalo, w'hich 
had been purchased by a general subscription, in order 
that every family might participate in the merit They 
were to follow it out for eight miles, where it was to be 
turned loose for any man who would take it If the animal 
returned, the disease, it was said, must return with it, and 
the ceremony be performed over again I was requested 
to intunate the circumstance to the officer commandmg the 
troops in cantonments, in order that the hideous noise they 
intended to make might not excite any alarm, and bring 
down upon them the visit of the soldiery It was, how- 
ever, subsequently determined that the animal should 
be a goat, and he was driven before the crowd accord- 
ingly I have on several occasions been requested to 
allow of such noisy pujds in cases of epidemics , , and 
the confidence they feel in their efficiency has, no doubt, a 
good effect 

While in civil charge of the district of Narsinghpur, in 
the valley of the Nerbudda, m April, 1823, the cholera 
morbus raged in almost every house of Narsinghpur and 

^ See note ante^ p 197 



tft I \^nu Ls wif kuomktions 

> X rrti cwh * and one of tKcm cIckc 

|j» taj i*» r ? 'Kx nr’ft. T? >' I j>hptcun< 

I -• aH cr-n*" f r r {n ifinr | fru^j*iJont, ami ihc pcojilc 
il btrif I'at l*T Kami trf ( tyl »ra> i]|»m ihcfn, and by 
*1 Him ctrj' I iKry fttuflc h<rpc 10 Ik: A 

jrf " n jrftvo rr>n *3* «• cfTnmc<l nj-nn Inrt ibc pnpuU 
U^nri Irmn* «3^ ilnMlnl ixjjon iKr jrjmtnhcihCTa 
/ r M i m itt t-r »hkiM I*: fnmt (o (fod 

Ilt.rwlrrt’» •rtr tjun^ ni»* «bco I irtt apfJtcd to to 

t tJ ih 4 ffr f itt l<twctn iIk* jortir* I found that 
In j «nl <t numl«fn am! fr'j'^talaTitjr the majonty 
mu in fA\n,f 't itv* tilmt | rewr^ ion, and I rwwnrmmdtfd 
l^at tint ra I I*- aAij*'riil Tlic jito^-uon tool jibcc 
aN at nine the umr ni^l t mih all duf txrrmony but the 
edino o fyf ruttic »<mfd none of llirtn aJi{« In iL 
'*{f3ojrr it «t nuf ap-Kar the di*ate abated from that 
m ment and the ptrat mijmitjr of the population of I>olh 
It unt 1<!irxnl that that |»n)m had tc^ heard and I 
• ctit to \my\ ui li a mind nmicnhai rriictrd by the hope 
that tint fcclin^ of contulcncr mi^ht lie u^oL \l>oui one 
orhirk I *ii a«okp from a avund deep by the most 
hidcotji noiio that ] lud errf hcani ami, not at that 
rmnnent rrcc'llcetmp the propoal for the notty proewwon 
nn out of my hou^r In cnpcctaflon of Ketnj; both towm 
In flamrv I found titai the advooica for none, rtsoinng 
to hate their procotiort, had attembW together atxwt 
mnlnipht and, apprehensive that they might be borne 
down l»y the advoatei for tilertcc and m> police cslablUh* 

• Sifvixtjlfpci Mrl KanJett ar* |«etkally ooe lowTL Tbecerrem- 
tBctil c#cr» »M Lne»« of ihe I-otopcaa triUenU art to KanWl, 
%tiW:h I * mde r3 i f Nanioebpof Tte enema 1 name cf Nmfoefb 
( alinl kbnl. The moJeni namt b doe to die erectfan of 
a Urge Icmple lo \*i\to 5 ti> one ef tie tbnm of Milurm. The 
divi kt of N Piiffcir" t»« lo the NeitohWa valley »r«t wd waii' 

« rn of Jabt«lpo(e. 

a-lfl freqortidy reftwe lo employ a»y medWoo b ca»o 
dlhef of cicJcrt cf tnuU-poi, wpp«be tlal lie aUcmpl to m 
ordinary fennaa roeani k aa b*aJl lo, tod * defooce of lie Deity 
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ment, had determined to make the most of their time, and 
put m requisition all the pots, pans, shells, trumpets, 
pistols, and muskets that they could muster All opened 
at once about one o’clock , and, had there been any virtue 
m discord, the cholera must soon have deserted the place, 
for such another hideous compound of noises I never 
heard The disease, which seemed to have subsided with 
the silent procession before I went to bed, now returned 
with double violence, as I was assured by numbers ivho 
flocked to my house in terror, and the whole population 
became exasperated with the leaders of the noisy faction, 
who had, they believed, been the means of bnnging back 
among them all the horrors of this dreadful scourge 

I asked the Hindoo Sadar Amin, or head native judicial 
ofBcer at Sugar, a verj' profound Sanskrit scholar, what he 
thought of the efficacy of these processions m checking 
epidemic diseases He said that “ there could be nothing 
more clear than the total inefficiency of medicine in such 
cases , and, when medicine failed, a man’s only resource 
was m prayers , that the diseases of mankind w'ere to be 
classed under three general heads, — first, those suffered 
for sms committed m some former births , second, those 
suffered for sins committed in the present birth, third, 
those merely accidental Now,” said the old gentleman, 
“it must be clear to every unprejudiced mind that the 
third only can be cured or checked by the physician ” 
Epidemics, he thought, must all be classed under the 
second head, and as inflicted by the Deity for some very 
general sin , consequently, to be removed only by prayers , 
and, whether silent or noisy, was, he thought, matter of 
httle importance, provided they were offered in the same 
spmt I believe that, among the great mass of the people 
of India, three-fourths of the diseases of individuals are 
attnbuted to evil spirits and evil eyes, and for every 
physician among them there are certainly ten exouisers 
The faith in them is very great and very general , and, as 
the gift is supposed to be supernatural, it is commonly 
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CICTCTVJ (rilhool fcc or rcirard. Tho glttcd poion 
lufKtiu upon tome other cmploj-mcnt, and exprates 
prou<. 

A child of one of oar*cn'anu wai onedaj 5n conrolsJons 
from iu tuffennii^ In cuUing lU Iccth. The Civil Surgeon 
happened to call that morning, and he offered to lance the 
child « guni5. The poor mother thanked him, bat Hated 
that there coold l»c no powible doubt as to the sotirce of 
her chjld s sufferings — that the dml had got into It dunng 
the night, and kouW certainly not be frightened oat by hti 
little lancet Imt she expected every rooroent my old tent 
pitcher whoso cxorcumn no devil of this description had 
user yet been able to mihstand. 

rhe smallpox had been raging in the town of Jabbal- 
porc for some time during one hot season that I was ther^ 
and a great many children had died from iL The severity 
of the disease was considered to have been a good deal 
augmented by a \ery untoward arcumstance that had 
taken place in the Camily of the prinnpal hanker of the 
town, Khoshhll Chaod. SSvd RAro Sfth, the old man, 
had lately died, leaving two sons, RDm Kuban, the eldest, 
and Khuihhal Chand, the second The eldest gave up all 
the managenicni of tbe sublunary conc er ns of the family 
and dc^■oted his mind entirely to religious dutiei. They 
had n irry fine family temple of thor own, in which they 
pbeed an image of thor god \TsbDn, cut oat of tbe 
choicest Slone of the hrcrbodda, and conscoated after 
the most appiwed form and with >ery expensive cere- 
monies. Thu idol Rlra Kuhan used e very day to wash 
with his own hands with rose-water and anoint widi 
preoooi ointments. Ooe day while he had the image in 
bis onns, and was bosily employed in anomting it, it fell to 
the ground upon the stone paremen^ and one of tbe arms 
was broken. To lire after sodi an untoward acodent was 
quite out of the question, and poor Ram Kishan proceeded 
at once quietly to hang himself He got a rope from tbe 
stable, and having tied rt over the beam m tbe room where 
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he had let the god fall upon the stone pavement, he was 
putting his head calmly into the noose, vhen his brother 
came in, laid hold of him, called for assistance, and put 
him under restraint A conclave of the priests of that sect 
vas immediately held in the town, and Ram Kishan was 
told that hanging himself w'as not absolutely necessar}^ , that 
It might do if he would take the stone image, broken arm 
and'all, upon his own back, and carry it two hundred and 
sixty miles to Benares, where resided the high pnest of the 
sect, who would, no doubt, be able to suggest the proper 
measures for pacifying the god 

At this time, the only son of his brother, Khushhal 
Chand, an interesting little boy of about four years of age, 
was extremely ill of the small-pox, and it is a rule with 
Hindoos never to undertake anj journey, even one of pil- 
gnmage to a holy shrine, while anj member of the family 
is afflicted with this disease , they must all sit at home 
clothed in sackcloth and ashes He w as told that he had 
better defer his journey to Benares till the child should 
recover , but he could neither sleep nor eat, so great w-as 
his terror, lest some dreadful calamity should befall the 
wfflole family before he could expiate his crime, or take the 
advice of his high priest as to the best means of doing it 
and he resolved to leave the decision of the question to 
God Himself He took two pieces of paper, and having 
caused Benares to be written upon one, and Jubbulpore 
upon the other, he put them both into a brass vessel After 
shaking the vessel well, he drew forth that on wfflich 
Benares had been w'ntten “ It is the will of God,” said 
Ram Kishan All the family, wfflo were interested in the 
preservation of the poor boy, implored him not to set out, 
lest Devi, who presides over small-pox, should become 
angry It was all m vain He would set out with his 
household god , and, unable to carry it himself, he put it 
into a small litter upon a pole, and hired a bearer to carry 
It at one end, while he supported it at the other His 
brother, Khushhal Chand, sent his second wife at the same 
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time with ofTcringi for I>5v!, to off the effects of hu 
brother’s rashness from hla chflA By the time the brother 
had got with his god to AdharUl, three rollo from Jubbol* 
pore on the nxid to Benares^ he heard of the death of hU 
nephew , Uil he seemed not to fed this slight blow In hfa 
terror of the dreadful but undefined calamity which he fdt 
to be impending over him tmd the whole fitraHy and he 
trolled on his roaA Soon after an Inlant son of their 
uncle died of the same djscasc and the whole town 
became ot once divklcd Into two parties— those who held 
that the children had been fclUcd b) D^vl as a punishment 
for R3m Kishans prcsirmlng to leave Jubbnlpore before 
the> rccm-pcd and those who hdd that they were killed 
by the God \Tshnu himself for havang been so nideiy 
deprived of one of hia arms, khoshhal Chaixis wife 
sickened on the road, and died on reaching Mlnaporc, of 
fever and, as D^1 was supposed to have nothing to do 
with fevers, this event greatly augmented the advocates of 
Vlshno. It h a rule with the Hindoos to bury ai>d not to 
burn the bodies of those who die of the troaB-pox "for 
say they the smalhpox is rrat only oused by the goddess 
DStl, but is, in fact, Dtri keruf/ aod to bum the body 
of the person affected with (hit disease ts, in reality neither 
more nor less than ta th gpJdas. 

Khuibhai Chaod was strongly urged to bury and not 
bom, his child, partloiiarlyas it was tmiaJ with Hindoos to 
bury infants and children of that oge, of whatever disease 
they might die but he Insisted upon havmg his boy burned 
with all due pomp and ceremony and binned be was 
accordingly From that moment, it is said, the diiense 
began to rage with Increased violcucc throughout the town 
of Jubbidpore. At least one-half of the children affected 
had before furvived but, from that hour at least three out 
of four died and, instead of the condolence which be 
expected from his fehow-emrens, poor Kbushhal Chand, 
a very amiable and worthy man. reedved nothing but that 
execrations for bnnging down to many calamities upon 
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their heads , first, by maltreating his own god, and then by 
setting fire to theirs 

I had, a few days after, a visit from Gangadhar Rao, the 
Sadar Amin, or head native judicial officer of this district, 
whose father had been for a short time the ruler of the 
district, under the former government , and I asked him 
whether the small-po\ had diminished in the town since 
the rains had now set in He told me that he thought it 
had, but that a great many children had been taken off by 
the disease ‘ 

“ I understand, Rao Sahib, that Khushhal Chand, the 
banker, is supposed to have augmented the virulence of the 
disease by burning his boy , was it so ? ” 

“ Certamly,” said my friend, with a grave, long face , 
“ the disease was much increased by this man’s folly ” 

I looked very grave in my turn, and he continued — 

“ Not a child escaped after he had burned his boy Such 
incredible folly ' To set fire to the goddess m the midst of 
a population of ti\enty thousand souls, it might have 
brought destruction on us all ' ” 

“'\^'hat makes you think that the disease is itself the 
goddess ? ” 

“ Because we always say, when any member of a family 
becomes attacked by the small-pox, ‘ Devi mkali,' that is, 
Devi has shoivn herself in that family, or in that individual 
And the person affected can wear nothing but plain white 
clothing, not a silken or coloured garment, nor an orna- 
ment of any kmd , nor can he or any of his family under- 
take a journey, or participate in any kmd of rejoicings, lest 
he give offence to her They broke the arm of their god, 
and he drove them all mad ^ The elder brother set out 
on a journey with it, and his nepheAi, cousin, and sister-in- 

' Vaccination was not practised in India in those days The prac- 
tice of it IS still unpopular in most places, but has extended sufficiently 
to check greatly the ravages of small-pox In many municipal towns 
vaccination is compulsory 

* Quern deus vult perdere, pnus dementat 

VOL. I T, 
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laT7 fell victuni to his tementy and then KhnihWJ Quad 
brings down the goddess upon the whole comtomuty by 
burning his boy 1* No doubt he was very fond of his child 
— 50 we all are — and wished to do him all boooor bet 
some regard is sux^y due to the people oround ns, and I 
told him so when he was mahiog preparations for the 
funeral but he would not listen to reason- 

A complicated rdigfous code, like that of the Hindoos, 
IS to the pnest what a complicated aril code like that of 
the English, is to the lawyeiB. A Hindoo can do nothing 
without coniuldrig bb pnest, and on Englishman can do 
nothing without coDsnlUng bis lawyer 

1 The htdgo ck i eri y cofoUncs the opinions of Uw KHwrrntJ of 
wets. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Artificial Lakes in Bundelkhand — Hindoo, Greek, and Roman Faith 

On the iity we came on twelve miles to the to\vn of 
Bamhauri, whence extends to the south-west a ridge of 
high and bare quartz hills, towering above all others, curl- 
mg and foaming at the top, like a wa\ e ready to burst, vhen 
suddenly arrested by the hand of Omnipotence, and turned 
into white stone The soil all the way is wretchedly poor 
m quality, being formed of the detritus of syenitic and 
quartz rocks, and very thin Bamhauri is a nice little tov n,“ 
beautifully situated on the bank of a fine lake, the waters 
of vhich preserved during the late famine the population of 
this and six other small to^vns, which are situated near its 
borders, and have their lands imgated from it Besides 
water for their fields, this lake yielded the people abundance 
of vater chesnuts’’ and fish In the driest season the ^vater 
has been found sufficient to supply the wants of aU the 
people of those towns and villages, and those of all the 
country around, as far as the people can avail themselves 
of It 

This large lake is formed by an artificial bank or wall at 
the south-east end, which rests one arm upon the high 
range of quartz rocks, which run along its south-west side 
for several miles, lookmg dowm into the clear deep water, 
and forming a beautiful landscape 

From this pretty town, Ludhaura, where the great mar- 
riage had lately taken place, was in sight, and only four 
’ December, 1835. 

® In the Orchha State This seems to he the same town which the 
author had already visited on his way to Tehri on the 7th December 
u 4 ttU, p 151 

* p 94, twie 
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mifcs distant* It was, I leamt, the residence of the present 
Rfija of Orchh3 before the death of hli brother called hfra to 
the throne. Man) peoplewercrclarnfngfroratbecereniome* 
orihcmarragcof ‘‘Salagrflin*inth Tulast who told me 
that the concourse had been Imrocose— at least one hundred 
nnd fifi) thousand and that the Rfijl had feasted them aH 
for four dajs during the progress oftheceremonw*, bat that 
they were obliged to defray tbeir cipcniei going and 
coming, except when they came by special invitation to do 
honour to the occasion, os m the case of my httle fnend 
the SCJgar high priest, JftnkI Sewak. They told me that 
they called this feitiial the Dhanuk )ag”'* and that 
JanakraJ, the father of SlU, had m his possessioo the 
dhanuk, or immortal bow of Paraarfm, the sixth tneama- 
lion of ^Tihno with which he exterminated all the 
ksKntnyaji, or original roflitniy dasa of India, and which 
reqaired no less tlnn fonr thousand men to nusc it on one 
end." The pnnee offered his daagbter in roamage to any 
man who should bend this bow Hundreds of heroes and 
demigods osptred to the band of the bir ShA, and essayed to 
bond the bow bet all in vnui, till young Rim, the seyenth 
incarnation ofVishno,^ then a lad of only ten years of age, 
came and at the touch of ha great toe the bow flew into 
a thousand pieces, which are supposed to have been all 
taken up Into heaven. Sltfl became the wife of Rim and 
the popular poem of the Rfimayina describes the abduction 

* Sodocm Id the aolhot’i text | tn Cliapter XK, p. 147 

Bov aacrtSce. 

• The ttadllioQ b that t prince of Udi roWtaiy daw wii tportlng In 
a rirer »Uh hh tbooMod wire*, when Raroka, the wife of Junsdstid. 
wait to bring water He oSended her ind her biabeDd cnxwd the 
prince, bat woj pot to demth by btm. Hb *» Paia^iim w»i no k» 

M peaon tlun flw rixth luceraiUoo of Vliiinn, who lad ermoed 
htnnan ihape merdy to dertroy Uie»o tynuti. He rowed, now tbet 
hi« CDOtber bed been huahed end hh fclher kffled, not to 

m the fkoj of tbe «ith. He dafaoyed them lUJ twenty-eoc tim 
the worn® with cilH fcodecing e ew race e*ch dme. [WHS.] 

Rime Chandra »oo of DaMOlha, 
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of the heroine by the monster king of Ceylon, Ravana, 
and her reco\ ery by means of the monkey general Hanu- 
man E^e^y^^ord of this poem, the people assured me, 
•was .vntten, if not by the hand of the Deity himself, at 
least by his inspiration, iihich iias the same thing, and it 
must, consequently, be true ^ Nmety-nme out of a hundred 
among the Hindoos implicitly believe, not only ever)' word 
of this poem, but every w ord of every poem that has ever 
been wntten m Sansknt If you ask a man whether he 
really believes any very egregrious absurdity quoted from 
these books, he replies with the greatest nmveic m the world, 

“ Is It not wTitten in the book , and how' should it be there 
wntten if not true ? ” The Hindoo religion reposes upon 
an entire prostration of mind, that continual and habitual 
surrender of the reasoning faculties, which we are accus- 
tomed to make occasionally "WTiile engaged at the theatre, 
or in the perusal of works of fiction, w'e allow the scenes, 
characters, and incidents to pass before “ our mind’s eye,” 
and move our feelings, w'lthout asking, or stopping a 
moment to ask w'hether they are real or true There is 

^ When Ram set out •with his army for Ceylon, he is supposed to 
have worshipped the little tree called “cheonkul,” which stood near 
his capital of Ajodhya It is a svretched little thing, between a shrub 
and a tree , but I have seen a procession of more than seventy thousand 
persons attend their prince to the worship of it on the festival of the 
Dasahara, ishich is held in celebration of this expedition to Ceylon 
H S ] “As Ar]una and his brothers worshipped the shumee- 
tree, the Acaaa sw;ia, and hung up their arms upon it, so the Hindus 
go forth to worship that tree on the festival of the Dasahara They 
address the tree under the name of Aparajita, the iniincible goddess, 
spnnkle it v, ith five ambrosial liquids, the ‘ panchamnt,’ a mixture of 
milk, curds, sugar, clarified butter, and honey, wash it with water, 
and hang garments upon it They light lamps and bum incense before 
the sjmbol of Aparajita, make ‘chandlos’ upon the tree, sprinkle it 
with rose-coloured water, and set oflenngs of food before it ” Balfour’s 
Cychpicdta, 3rd edition, sv Dasahara, The editor has been unab'c 
to identify the tree which the author calls “cheonkul,” and it is not 
certain whetlier or not it is the same as the “shumee,” or Acacia suma, 
of Dr Balfour 
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only lh£i difference that, with people of ednation among 
uj, cren in such ihort Intm-aU of Uloiion or aixindoK any 
cxtm'aganccmactlng.otflagnint improbability in the fiction, 
destroy* the charm, break* the spell by which we have been 
*o mystencKisIy boand, stops the smooth current of 
sympathetic emotion, and rdtores ui to reason and to the 
rcalufes of ordinary life. IVith the Hindoos, on the coo- 
trary the greater the improhabOity the more monstrous and 
prcposicroui the fiction, the greater is the charm rt has over 
their minds and the greater their learning in the Sanskrit 
the more are the} onder the mflncnce of this charm. 
Bclicnng all to be written b) the Deity or by his inspm 
tion, and the men and thing* of former day* to bare been 
very different from the men and thing* of the present day 
and the hcroe* of tbc»e fables to hare been dem^ods, or 
people cridowed nth power* fiir lupenor to those of the 
ordinary men of their own da) the analogies of nature are 
never for a moment consider^ nor do question* of pro- 
babibty or possibility according to those axologies, ever 
obtrude to dxspd the charm with which they art so pleas- 
ingl) bound. They go on through life rtadLiag and talk 
ing of these monstrmis fictiom, which shock the taste and 
understanding of other oabons, without once questioning 
the truth of one nogle inodenq or bearing h questioned. 
There was a time, and that not very distant, when it was 
the some m England, and in every olbes Enropean nation 
and there ore, I am afnud, some port* of Europe where rt 
IS so stilL But the Hindoo faith, lo far as religious ques- 
tions are concerned, is not more capaaou* or absurd than 
that of the Greeks and Romans m the days of Socrates and 
Ocero — the only difference is, that among the Hindoos a 
greater number of the question* which interest m a nkin d 
are brought under the bead of rchgion. 

There is nothing In the Hindoos more absurd than the 
of Tibenus in offering up sacrifices m the nanpJc, and 


Credo, qnia bapemlbDe. 
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before the image of Augustus, while he \\as solicited by all 
the great cities of the empire to suffer temples to be built 
and sacrifices to be made to himself as hile still Imng , or 
than Alexander’s attempt to make a goddess of his mother 
while yet alive, that he might feel the more secure of being 
made a god himself after his death ’ In all religions there 
are points at which the professors declare that reason must 
stop, and cease to be a guide to faith The pious man 
thinks that all sshich he cannot comprehend or reconcile 
to reason m his oas n religion must be above it The super- 
stitions of the people of India aa ill dimmish before the spread 
of science, art, and literature , and good AA’orks of history and 
fiction AA ould, I think, make far greater havoc among these 
superstitions even than good AA'orks m any of the sciences, 
save the physical, stich as astronomy, chemistry, &c ‘ 

^ This comparison is not a happy one The elements in the Hindoo 
myths specially repulsu e to European taste are their monstrosity, their 
inartistic and hideous exaggeration, their senseless accumulation of 
sanguinary horrors, and their childish tnA’iality Fcav of the classical 
myths exhibit these characteristics The sanity of Tibenus and 
Alexander in believing themselves to be, or wishing to be believed, 
divine, has nothing in common with the grotesque imagination of 
Puranic Hinduism 

•' The roots of Hinduism are so deeply fixed in a thick soil of custom 
and inhented sentiment, the growth of thousands of years, that English 
education has less effect than might be expected in loosening the bonds 
of beliefs which seem, to every one but a Hindoo, the merest supersti- 
tion Hindoos who can read English with fluency, and wnte it with 
accuracy, are often extremely devout, and Hindoo devoutness must 
ever appear to an outsider, even to an European as sympathetic as the 
author, to be no better than superstition A Hindoo able to read 
English with ease has at his command all the nch stores of the know - 
ledge of the West, but he rarely cares to taste them Enmeshed m a 
web of ntual and belief which is inseparable from himself, he remains 
as much as ever a Hindoo, and uses his skill in English merely as an 
arUcle of professional equipment “ Good works of history and 
fiction ” do not interest him, and he usually fails to digest and assimi- 
late the physical or biological science which is administered to him at 
school or college In fact, he does not believe it The monstrous 
legends of the Purahas continue to be for his mind the realities , while 
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In the emung we went ont with the mtcnticm of maimg 
an excumon on the hke, m boats that had been prepared 
for our rccepdOD by tying three or focr fishing canoe* to- 
gether bat, on readme the ridge of quartz hills, which 
runs along the south-eait ride^ we prefciTcd moving along 
its summit to entering the boats. The pro^iect on cither 
ndc of this ndge was truly beantifuL A noble ihcet of 
clear water about four mOcs long by two broad, on our 
right and on our left a no lc» noble sheet of nch wheat 
cultivation, irrigated ftom the lake by diaini pfiptmg 
between small breaks in the ndge* of the hfHiL The 
Persian wheel is used to raise the water * TTm sheet of 
rich cultivation is benntifully studded with mango groves 
and fields of sugar-cane. TTie lake is almost double the 
size of that of Sugar and the idea of its great utility for 

the trnths of tdeact ftis to hbn pbentamj, ibadovy sod »T^tnl.«rtnri«l, 
tbe <7QtUodJbh oatkios of shea sod castekai nobdiertsL Tbae 
oburrolknu sre, of omrM, oot tmhcimny tree, sod s few inoloo* 
•re sUe to httriHj tceep( aid th wo og h ly oKbrUate liuikaiofbktoTj 
sod the Rsohs of tedoetlre edenre. Bot fsch Bhidccs ere few rvrj 
few I sad it msj well be doobted if U b feasible foe s mio resllj to 
belkre the saMcmt of hbmty sod tdence kaowa to so ordhaij 
Vjiglbh schoolboy sod ttlD bes de>D«l llisdoa The old bottles 
csooot cousin tbe D 0 W sice. The Ulodoo codptnres Jo oot trest of 
history sod teknee In s merdy faicidcittsi wty } they teodi, aAer tbdr 
{kibkxn, both bbUtiy sod adeoce fermsDy ssd systemstkaliy f ennunsr 
logic, medidne, sstroooeny the hbtesy of (^xis sad men, sxe til 
tsnght in boc^ which focm part of tbe Hcrcd esaon. IndnctiTe 
nence snd mstter-of Isct history sre ibsolalely destnctlrc ci, sad 
irrecoodlsble with reper it loo for Ibc Hindoo tcriptares ss snthorita 
tire sad Infrittlhlf gmdes. It Is hnposdble, within the murow Umiti 
of s note, to dliaiss tbe pro bl e ms snccc*(rd by the snthoc i ranaxfci, 
Eaouch, perbsps, bts been mid to show tbst tbe many-rooted bonysn 
tree of Hiadtiism b In flttie dancer of orertbrow from the lUscks 
of history or of sdmne i»ot to ipeal. of good wcrVi of 

6ctkm. 

1 A dng-ont cinoc b jslher s shslcy osib ^VTwn two or thiw 
sie Usbed u^rtber sad s natlre cot (fAdi/Jf) fa stretched scrrei. the 
pnaeocer can irisU himself TtryeornlbrtsbJe. The hosts sre poted 
by men «r«TTYtfi,£ la the stem. 

* yfWi* p. rSo. 
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purposes of irngation made it appear to me far more 
beautiful , but my little fnend the Sarimant, who 
accompanied us m our walk, said that “ it could not be so 
handsome, since it had not a fine city and castle on L\o 
sides, and a fine government house on the third ” 

“But,” said I, “no man’s field is watered from that 
lake ” 

“ No,” replied he, “ but for every man that dnnks of the 
waters of this, fifty dnnk of the waters of that , from that 
lake thirty thousand people get dram (comfort) every 
day ” 

This lake is called Kewlas after Kewal Varmma, the 
Chandel pnnce by whom it was formed * His palace, now 
in rums, stood on the top of the ridge of rocks in a very 
beautiful situation From the summit, about eight miles 
to the west, we could see a still larger lake, called the 
Nandanvara Lake, extending under a similar range of 
quartz hills running parallel with that on which we stood ■ 
That lake, we were told, answered upon a much larger 
scale the same admirable purpose of supplying water for the 
fields, and securing the people from the dreadful effects of 
droughts The extensive level plains through which the 
nvers of Central India' generally cut their way have, for 

' This prince is not included in the authentic dynastic lists given in 
the Chandella insciiptions He was probably a younger son, who 
never reigned The principal authorities for the history of the Chan- 
della dynasty are Sir A Cunningham in Reports of the Arcluwlogical 
tsnrvey of Iiidia, Vol II, p p 439-451 , Vol XXI, p p 77-90, and 
V A, Smith’s “ Contributions to the History of Bundelkhand,” in 
fotirnal of Astatic Society of Bengal, Vol L, Part I, p i Most of 
the great works of the dynasty date from the penod A D 1000-1200 

“ The long ndges of quartz traversing the gneiss are marked features 
in the scenery of Bundelkhand 

® The author always uses the phrase Central India as a geographical 
expression The phrase is generally now used to mean an administra- 
tue division, namely, the group of Native States under the Central 
India Agency at Indore, w'hich deals with about 130 chiefs and rulers 
of vanous rank. Central India must not be confounded with the 
Central Provinces, of which the capital is Nagpur 
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the most part, been the beds of immense natural lakes ;* 
and there nv’ers sink so deep into thdr beds, and leave 
such ghastly chasms and ravines on other side, that then 
waters are hanDy ever available m doe season for imgahon. 
It IS this characteristic of the nvors of Central India 
that makes such lakes so valuable to the people, 
particularly in seasons of drooghL* The nver Nerbodda 
has been known to nse seventy feet m the coarse of a 
couple of days m the mms and, donng the sen son when 
Its waters are wanted for irrigation, they can nowhere be 
found within that [distance] of the suriace while a le%‘el 
piece of ground fit for imgation is rarely to be met with 
within a mile of the stream. 

The people appeared to improve as we advanced fiuther 
into Bnndflkhand tn ajqicamnce, manners, and intdligence. 
There is a bold bearing about the Bondfths, which at first 
one IS apt to take for rodeneas or impodence, but which m 
time he finds not to be sa 

The employes of the Rlja were everywhere altcntiTe, 
frank, and polite and the peasantry seemed do longer 
inferior to those of oor SSg^ and Nerbodda tcrritone*. 
The females of almost all the nllnge* through which we 
pncwi came out with their Kalai” in procession to 
meet us — one of the most aff ect i n g marks of respect from 

the peasantry for their snpenon that I know One woman 

earner on her bead a brass jug, bngbtly polished, hiU^ 
water while aH the other families of the vOlagc crowd 


• On lib Uke tbeory *« Ch- \IV p. . 

* r)urincs«rid«ccof.lxT«i*taDnndakl^ 

the thti motf of the Mdcnt utlfictal 

Bnclrfforpopo-oflriEU^ "Swlkl 

lo h.™ bmi bunt u ndjmcu w 

DO B«0. of BKtof hdcidlo. ckDDDOh. Id »0<taD tbof. ^ 
fmlf hsre been dawn frocn mxK of tbe^et 
Tbo d.«d.Uoo of Ud: o' >1- 

DondHHmiid 060. • tct, rtiftioc iroO^ 

CoolociB dip,ac=».pkoffl»ofcuof-l«f*l‘l'0”^‘^ 
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around her, and sing in chorus some rural song, that lasts 
from the time the respected nsitor comes in sight till he 
disappears He usuall)' puts into the Kalas a rupee to 
purchase ‘ gur ’ (coarse sugar), of \\ hich all the females 
partake, as a sacred offering to the sex No member of the 
other sex presumes to partake of it, and dunng the chorus 
all the men stand aloof in respectful silence This custom 
prevails all over India, or over all parts of it that I have 
seen , and yet I have witnessed a Governor-General of 
India iMth all his suite, passing by this interesting group, 
Avuthout knowing or asking what it was I lingered behind, 
and quietly put my silver into the jug, as if from the 
Governor General ^ 

The man who administers the government over these 
seven villages in all its branches, civil, criminal, and fiscal, 
receives a salary of only two hundred rupees a year He 
collects the revenues on the part of government , and, with 
the assistance of the heads and the elders of the villages, 
adjusts all petty matters of dispute among the people, both 
civil and cnminal Disputes of a more serious chatacter 
are sent to be adjusted at the capital by the Raja and his 
ministers The person who reigns over the seven villages 
of the lake is about thirty years of age, of the Rajput caste, 
and, I think, one of the finest young men I have ever seen 
His ancestors have served the Orchha State m the same 
station for seven generations , and he tells me that he hopes 
his postenty will serve them [«c] for as many more, pro- 
vided they do not forfeit their claims to do so by their 
infidelity or incapacity This young man seemed to have the 
respect and affection of every member of the little com- 
munities of the villages through which we passed, and it 
was evident that he deserved their attachment. I have 
rarely seen any similar signs of attachment to one of our 

' This pretty custom is also described m Tod’s Rajasthan , and is 
still common in Alwar, and perhaps in other ports of Rajputana {N I 
Notes and Queries, Vol II (Dec 1S92), p 152) The custom does 
not seem to be now knowm in the Gangetic valley 



K \>f»; i:s AM; RFCor r ections 

* wn rulEc ofnccix Fhit anscs chtcfly from the arcuin 
tl^ncc of ihdr ban„ loi frctiuenUj* placed in aalhonty 
amon^j Ih^nc upon *ho^c good fccfingi and opinions ther 
•eltarr and rwnfort, as those of their chtidren, arc Iftdj- 
Y to (Iqtcnd. In India, under native rule, o/Ece 
licrame hercdiurj Iwcaosc officers expended the whole of 
that incomes In fclipous ceremonies, or works of oma 
mcni and utnuy and IcA their Camilles in hopeless 
dqwndcncc upon the chief in whose serrfee they had 
bliourcd all their inres, while they had been educating their 
sons ctcluuTcljr with thcaicw of serving that chief in the 
lame capacity dial thar fathers had served him before 
them. It li in this ease, and this alone, that the taw of 
primo-^cntiurc b in force in IfxJia.* Among Muhamma 
daft\ Qs well as Hindoos, all property real and personal, 
ji dindcit opully among the ^ildren •* but the duties of 
an office will riot admit of the same subdrrisKm and tlus, 
therefore «hen hcrcdiiary as « often w, descends to the 
clde^l ion with the obligation of proriding for the rest of 
the family The family comisls of aD the tnerabcTS who 
fcfna.n unilcil to the parent stock, mduding the widows 
aiwl orplian^ of the sons or brothers who were so up to 
the time of their death. 

The old chobdJr or iDvcr-stick bearer who caine 
with us from the lUp gets fifteen rupees a month, and his 

• PriodpinUn, odJ ibe cstaln of the Ul«kda« of Oodh ■bo 
dricrQd lo tbe cUleft locu The uibor tuiet p. Sa] UuU the klim 
nile applied io bb lime ( the n]u]l tc^koltonl boldines In tbe 
SS^r wid hefbwbb leTrilwfei 

» Thb ftaiemnU b Inexact j Hlodoo daachten, ■* * r*le, iahnil 
Dfrtblas fiom ibelr lalbm \ * Mohimroadan dinchta Uie* half ibc 
»hare of « aon. 

• Dot It b only the anodla toeal mlobtcrial officei »bo are aecore 
<0 tbeir tetmre of office ender oallre coraBBeob » tbore oo wbcw 

HMeocrthawdlUii* of TOlaceecenantniUea depends Thap'^ 

ert o< coToimou o( itu. Uod U U« fcdi«E of ’“J 

pemde «JI Ow tyiCT oEcm of ipmnimtot, «iid U>o toMMllr W 

.11 molo b, Ibe irrnmBiCTt will. Itoo. uri bj lira wtt 

lb« people [\\ II S.] 
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ancestors have sensed the R.ija for several generations The 
Divan, vho has charge of the treasur)', receives only one 
thousand rupees a year, and the Bakshi, or paymaster of 
the army, vho seems at present to rule the state as the 
prime favounte, the same These latter are at present the 
only two great officers of state , and, though they are, no 
doubt, realizing handsome incomes by indirect means, they 
dare not make any displa)', lest signs of v ealth might induce 
the Raja or his successors to treat them as their pre- 
decessors in office were treated for some time past ' The 
Jagirdars, or feudal chiefs, as I have before stated, are 
almost all of the same family or class as the Raja, and they 
spend all the revenues of their estates in the maintenance 
of militarj' retainers, upon whose courage and fidelity they 
can generally rely These Jagirdars are bound to attend 
the pnnce on all great occasions, and at certain internals , 
and are made to contnbute something to his exchequer m 
tnbute Almost all live beyond their legitimate means, and 
make up the deficiency by maintaining upon their estates 
gangs of thieves, robbers, and murderers, who extend their 
depredations into the country around, and share the prey 
vith these chiefs, and their officers and under-tenants 
They keep them as poachers keep their dogs , and the para- 
mount power, vhose subjects they plunder, might as well 
ask them for the best horse in the stable as for the best thief 
that lives under their protection ” 

I should mention an incident that occurred during the 

1 Ante, Chapter XXIII, p 171 

“ In the Gvahor territory, the Maratha “ atnils ” or governors of 
distncts, do the same, and keep gangs of robbers on piirpose to plunder 
th^ir neighbours, and, if you ask them for their thieves, they v ill 
actually tell you that to part with them would be rum, as they are 
their only defence against the thieves of their neighbours H S ] 
These notions and habits are by no means extinct In October, 1892, 
a force of about two hundred men, cavalry and infantry, was sent into 
Bundelkhand to suppress robber gangs Such gangs are constantly 
breaking out in that region, in most native states, and in many Bntish 
distncts See ante, p 178 
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1 \nlt tn mcalTchiJ. lieutenant Thorpas wa^iitting 
nr\{ Jjttle «urimam flwldunnf; the intcn few he asked 
him to bIIow him to look at lu-. Iwautirul little gokJ-hilicd 
swtmL Thc^arlmam hdd U fast, and told him that he 
should do him'cir the honour of waiun;? upon him in hit 
lent In the erturvr of the da) when he would ihow him 
the merd and tell htm its hntorj* /\ftcr the WjJ left me, 
Th<fTTias menUonrd thi% and yaid he fdt stny much hurt at 
the men Huy of my little fnend but I told him that hewat 
in cseT)thJnf; he did and wld so perfectly the gentleman, 
that I fell tfuilc sure he would erpLun all to his satisfaction 
when he ailed uj»on him. During his srsit to Thomas be 
ajiologuctl for not has'ing pren ostt hts sword to him, and 
Mid, ^ ou Furopan gentlemen hart such perfect conB- 
denex in each other that )Tm can, at all tiroes, and In 
all situatrofls venture to gialif) your curiosity in these 
fTullcTJ, and draw yow fworUs in a crowd just as wdJ 
as when alone Imi, had )’oti drawn mine from the scab* 
(onJ in such a situation, with the tent faJl of the KJ)3 s 
penonaJ attendants, and surrounded by o de^'oted and 
not stry orderl) soldier) It might hare been attended by 
itry senous comequcncci. \ny man outside might have 
seen the blade gleaming, and not observing distinctly 
why it had been drown, might have suspected treacho) 
and ailed out /o the rtstuf when we ibould all have 
lieen cut down — the lady child, and tH Thomas 
was not only satfa&ed with the Sarinunts apology but 
was so much delighted with hhn, that he has ever since 
been longing to get his portrait for ho my* it was really 
his intention to draw the sword had the Sarlmant given it 
to him. As I hare laid, ha face is extremely beautiful, 
quite a modd for a painter or a itatnai) and his figure, 
though ymall, IS handsome. He dresses with great elegance, 
mostly in oiure-cokrared satin, luimounted by a rose- 
cokttired turban and a waistband of the same colour An 
bb motions are graceful, and hb manners have an ciquWte 
polish, A greater master of all the n?wrMra*<w Ihavo never 
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seen, though he is of slender capacity, and, as I have said, 

in stature less than five feet high 

A poor half-naked man, reduced to beggarj' by the late 
famine, ran along by my horse to show me the road, and, 
to the great amusement of my attendants, exclaimed that 
he felt exactly as if he A\ere always falling do^^n a ^\ell, 
meaning as if he were immersed in cold water He said that 
the cold season ^\as suited only to gentlemen who could 
afford to be well-clothed , but, to a poor man like himself, 
and the great mass of people, in Bundelkhand at least, the 
hot season i\as much better He told me that “the late 
Raj^ though a harsh, in as thought to be a just man and 
that his good sense, and, above all, his good fortune (ikbal) 
had preserved the pnncipahty entire , but that God only, 
and the forbearance of the Honourable Company, could 
now serve it under such an imbecile as the present chief” 
He seemed quite melancholy at the thought of living to see 
this pnncipahty, the oldest in Bundelkhand, lose its indepen- 
dence Even this poor, unclothed, and starving retch 
had a feeling of patnotism, a pride of country, though that 
country had been so wretchedly governed, and i\as now 
desolated by a famine 

Just such a feeling had the impressed seamen who fought 
our battles in the great struggle No nation has ever had 
a more disgraceful institution than that of the press-gang 
of England This institution, if so it can be called, must 
be an eternal stain upon her glory — posterity will never be 
able to read the history of her naval victories without a 
blush — ^without reproaching her lawgivers who could allow 
them to be purchased with the blood of such men as those 
who fought for us the battles of the Nile and Trafalgar 
“ England expected evety man to do /its duty ” on that day, 
but had England done her duty to every man who was on 

' My poor guide had as little sympathy with the pnme ministers, 
whom the Tehri Raja put to death, as the peasantry of England had 
with the great men and women whom Harr)’ the Eighth sacrificed 
[WHS] Ante, p p 171-175 
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tKal (Ujr tn fi^ht forljcr? \\a4 not every FoigllrtjEentlenran 
of the Izmir anti Comtnonra David sendlnc Wr Uriali to 

lulllc?' 

The fnteifecttal »tock which wc rcfiuifc 5n good «amcn 
f<frourna *7 and •htch iiacquIrcdwiKenc^ of pcnl "apoa 
the lu^h and giiMy man," h much ihcir property as 
that which other men acquire in whooN and coneges and 
»c had no more ripht to »elie and empioj’ thew seamen in 
cnif Idiilcs upon the wages of common, untmlnicled hbour 
than we should ha\c had to seize and cmpfojras manj' 
dcrgjTnen, Ilarn 1 lcr^ and pbysicunt UTien Iharestood 
on the rpartcf-deck of a ship in a storm, and seen the sea 
men rmcTing the jurds in taking in sail, with the thonder 
roiling and the Ughtoing flashfaq; fcarfulljr around them— 
the sea corered with foam, arid each succeeding biTkiw as 
tt rushed bt seeming ready to sweep them aD from their 
fail footing uito the fathomless abyss belowr— I hare asked 
m)ieH “ \re men like these to bt scued like common 
felons, tom from their tn\*es and childien as »on as they 
reach their natu-c land, subject ercry day to the lash, and 
put in front of tho<e battics on rhicb the wealth, the 
herwur and the independence of the nation depend, roereiy 
liccausc fintWi legtslaiors know that when them, a regard 
for ihcir own personal character among tbeir companions 
in danger wiK nuke them fight like Englishmen ? 

‘ Tbe CTwl praake of tepretunent for the rojsl nary U emhoriied 
I7 a series c( rtaiwet exicodia^ from tbe rricti of rWUp sod Muy to 
that of Georce III Sesmeo of tbe in«rd»nt nary utd whh fcir 
eiceptknu, aH scafiring men tetweea the sges of eighteen and thirty- 
fire are Ibble tmder tbe praritloo of these harsh ttilnta, to bt 
fortfbiy aeiied by the pre±s-Ctt“C» eoopefled to aerre oc board a 
roaa-ofwnr The aeU legaliitng fanpeesament were freely niade aw of 
daring the Napokoolc srara, bot hare dace then been liuJe acted 00, 

aad TO gorernment at tbe 

they bare oeref been repealed. Tbe fiett aenl agtlnst tbe Rutdam 
U 1855 was tbe first Ei«Ush fleet crer manned wtlboet r ecoro to 
fordWc topmeueot, (Sfr the aztkle Nasy In 
BmtMMtca 9thedltkia) 
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This feeling of nationality which exists in the little states 
of Bundelkhand, arises from the circumstance that the mass 
of the landholders are of the same class as the chief Bundelas , 
and that the public establishments of the state are recruited 
almost exclusively from that mass The states of JhansP 
and Jalaun= are the only exceptions There the rulers are 
Brahmans and not Rajputs, and they recruit their public 
establishments from all classes and all countnes The 
landed anstocracy, ho\\ever, there, as elsewhere, are Rajputs 
— either Paiiars, Chandels, or Bundelas 

The Rajput landholders of Bundelkhand are linked to 
the soil in all their grades, from the prince to the peasant, 
as the Highlanders of Scotland were not long ago , and the 
holder of a hundred acres is as proud as the holder of a 
million ^ He boasts the same descent, and the same exclu- 
sive possession of arms and agriculture, to ivhich unhappily 
the industry of their little territories is almost exclusively 
confined, for no other branch can grow up among so turbu- 
lent a set, whose quarrels with their chiefs, or among each 
other, are constantly involving them in civil wars, which 
render life and propertj' exceedingly insecure Besides, as I 
have stated, their propensity to keep bands of thieves, 
robbers, and murderers in their baronial castles, as poachers 
keep their dogs, has scared away the wealthy and respect- 
able capitalist and peaceful and mdustnous manufacturer 
All the landholders are uneducated, and unfit to serve in 
any of our civil establishments, or in those of any very 
* The Brahman chief of Jhansi was onginally a governor under the 
Peshwa. The treaty of November i8th, 1817, recognized the then 
chief Ramchand Rao, his heirs and successors, as hereditary rulers of 
Jhansi Ramchand Rao was granted the title of Raja by the Bntish 
government in 1832, and died without issue on the 20th August, 1835 
{N W P Gazitieer,Vo\ I, p 296) See/w^, p 234 and chapter x\ix 
- The chiefs of Jalaun also were officers under the Maratha govern- 
ment of the Peshwaup to 1817 In consequence of gross misgovem- 
ment, an English supenntendent was appointed in 1838, and the state 
lapsed to the Bntish government, owing to failure of heirs, m 1840 
{}hd p 229) 

® Ante, p 178, note 
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avDixed governments , and they are Just as unfitted to terre 
in our militaTy establuhments, where strict discipline b 
required. The lands they occupy are cultivated because 
they depend almost entirely upon the rents they get from 
them for subsistence and bt^use every petty chief and 
his firmllyhold their lands rentfree^ or at a trifling quit rent, 
on the tenure of militaiy service, and their residue fomu 
all the market for land produce which the culttvators requue. 
They dread the transfer of the rule to our go v e rn ment, 
beca u se they now form almost exclusively aH the establish- 
ments of therr domestic chicfi cavil os well as miJrtary and 
know that, were oar rule to be substituted, they would be 
almost entirely erduded from these, at least for a generation 
or two. In our regiments, horse or foot, there is hardly a 
man from BundiLkhand, for the reasons above stated nor 
ore there any m the GrtJior regiments and contingents 
which ore stationed in the neigbbcrarbood though the land 
among them is become minutely subdivided, and they are 
obliged to seek service or starve. TTiey art all too prood 
for manual labour even at the plough. No Bundflkhand 
Rfljpflt wili, I bebere, condescend to pot his hand to one. 

Among the Morfithft states, SiVhs, and Muhaminadans, 
there is no bond of tmioa of this land. The estsblish- 
ments, mibtary as well as avib are everyw h ere among them 
composed for the most part of foreigners and the landed 
interestB under such govcmmcoO would dread nothing 
from the prospect of a Crmsfcr to our rule on the contrary, 
they and the mass of the people would almost everywhere 
hail It as a blessing. 

There are two reasons why we should leave these small 
native states under thdr own chiefs, even when the dalra 
to the succession is feeble or defective, first, because It 
tends to relieve the minds of other native chicfii from the 
apprehension, already too prevalent omong them, that wc 
desire by degrees to absorb them all, because we think wr 
government would do better for the people and secon f 
because, by leaving them as a contrast, we afford to e 
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people of India the opportunity of obser^ mg the superior 
advantages of our rule 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the ^ lew,” in go\crn- 
ments as veil as in landscapes , and if the people of India, 
instead of the living proofs of what perilous things natnc 
governments, w'hether Hindoo or Muhammcdan, are in 
reality, wrere acquainted with nothing but such pictures of 
them as are to be found in their histones and in the 
imaginations of their pnests and learned men (who lose 
much of their influence and importance under our rule), 
they w’ould certainly, wnth proneness like theirs to delight 
m the man'ellous, be far from satisfied, as they now' are, 
that they ne\er had a government so good as ours, and that 
they never could hope for another so good, were ours 
remov ed ^ 

For the advantages which we derive from leaving them 
independent, we are, no doubt, obliged to pay a heavy 
penalty m the plunder of our wealthy native subjects by 
the gangs of robbers of all descriptions whom they foster , 
but this evil may be greatly diminished by a judicious inter- 
position of our authority to put down such bands ■ 

In Bundelkhand, at present, the government and the 
lands of the native chiefs are in the hands of three of the 

* Lapse of years has increased the distance and the enchantment, 
and modem agitators and sentimentalists discover marvellous e\ccl- 
lences in the native governments of the now remote past The 
methods of government in the existing nativ e states have been so pro- 
foundly modified by the influence of the imperi d government that these 
states are no longer as instructive in the way of contrast as they w ere 
in the author’s day 

“ The author consistently held the views above enunciated, and 
defended the policy of maintaining the native states. He was of 
opimon that the system of annexation favoured by Lord Dalhousie and 
his Council “had a downward tendency, and tended to emsh all the 
higher and middle classes connected with the land ” He considered 
that the Government of India should have undertaken the management 
of Oudh, but that it had no right to annex the province, and appro- 
pnate its revenues {/otimey through the Kingdom of Onde, p xxn, 
etc.) Since 1858 the policy of annexation has been repudiated 

Q 2 
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Hindoo mOrtarj classes, Bundeia^ Dhandehs, and Pawin. 
The prmapal chiefs nre of the first, and thor feudatonei 
are chiefly of the other two. A Bimdila cannot marry the 
daughter of a BundJla he must take his wife from one or 
other of the other two tribes nor can a teember of either 
of the other two take his wife from bn own tnbe he rnoft 
take her from the Bundelai, or the other dibc. The wires 
of the greatest chiefs are commonly from the poorest 
families of their vassals nor docs the proud fiimlly from 
which she has been taken feel itself csaltcd by the 
alliance neither does the poorest vassal among the Ptirtn 
and Dhandils fed that the daughter of his pnoce has con 
descended in becoming his wife. All they expect U a 
service for a few more yeomen of the fitmily among the 
retainers of the sovereign. 

The people are m this manner from the pnnee to the 
peasant, indissolnbly linked to each other and to the soil 
they occupy for wberc lodostiy u confined almost 
eiclusrrdy to agncalture, the proprietors of the soil and 
the officers of govemtneot, who are mamtained out of its 
rents, constitute nearly the whole of the middle and higher 
daases, Aboat oneiolf of the lands of every stale are 
held on service tenure by vassals of the same fiimOy or clan 
as the duef and there Is hardly one of them who is not 
connected with that chief by marriage. The revenoe 
derived from the other half is spent in the maintenance of 
establishments formed almost eiclDJiFdy of the merobcfs 
of these families. 

They are none of them educated for civil offices under 
any other rule, nor could they for a generation or two, be 
induced to submit to wear mflitnry uniform, or learn the 
dnJI of regular soldiers. TTieyare mere militia, bni\‘e 
men can be, but unsusceptible of daciplme. They hare, 
therefore, a mtural horror at the thought of their states 
coming under any other than a domestic rule, for thcf 
could have no chance ofcmpIoymcTit in thedril ormilit^ 
establishments of a foreign power and their lands would, 
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they fear, be resumed, since the sersice for ^^hIch they had 
been gi\en \\ould be no longer a^allable to the rulers It 
IS said that, m the long inter\al from the commencement 
of the reign of Alexander the Third to the end of that of 
David the Second,* not a single baron could be found in 
Scotland able to sign his own name The BundClkhand 
barons ha\e ne\er, I behe\c, been quite so bad as this, 
though they ha^ e ne\ er yet learned enough to fit them 
for civil offices under us Many of them can write and 
read their own language, which is that common to the other 
countnes around them - 

Bundelkhand was formerly possessed by another tribe of 
Eiljputs, the proud ChandCls, who ha\e now disappeared 
altogether from this pro\ince If one of that tribe can 
still be found, it is in the humblest rank of the peasant or 
the soldier, but its former strength is indicated by the 
magnificent artificial lakes and ruined castles which arc 
traced to them , and by the re\erence which is still fell by 
the present dominant classes of [sic\ their old capital of 
Mahoba Within a certain distance around that ruined 
city no one now' dares to beat the “nakkara,” or great drum 
used in festivals or processions, lest the spirits of the old 
Chandel chiefs w'ho there repose should be roused to 
vengeance , * and a kingdom could not tempt one of the 
Bundelas, Pawars, or Chandels, to accept the government 
of the parish [“mauza”] in which it is situated Thej will 
take subordinate offices there under others 'iviih fear and 

1 A D 1249 to A D 1371 

- Bundelkliandi is a dialect of Hindi, characterized by many peciili 
arities of grammar and ^ ocabulary, w hich have ne^ er been properly 
elucidated A few particulars, not quite accurate, are given in 
Kellogg’s excellent Hindi Grammar Any energetic young scholar 
who may choose to u ork at Bundelkhandl w ill find the field practically 
untouched The editor made a collection of notes on the dialect 
many j ears ago, but end not proceed with the w ork, and nobody else 
has touched the subject 

The editor was told of a case in vvliich two chiefs suffered for 
beating their drums in Mahoba 
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irtmbU/tg birt nothtng could fadnce one of them to meet 
the governor ^Vhen the dendly stniggle between these two 
tribes took place cannot now bo discovered,^ 

In the tune of Akbar the Chandtb were poweifal m 
hfobobo, os the celebrated Durgavatl, the queen of Gartl 

‘ See Dota tmU p.p. 176 ead *17 md the utlirritJa iLew 
dted. The Ch sndelk hJatory occupies in Importint to tie 
mcdbmil umili of ladn, lad hu been discssMal hj min/ writea. 
ScTcnl Importint Inomlpdoot of the d/mst/ biTc recentl/ been 
coTTcetl/ edited to tbe Ejrignphli fpdii*!*- ifabobi b not 1 ndaed 
citj " U b 1 modenie}/ prosperens coontiy town witi 1 tolemiJe 
bors i r lod ibont seien thotnuul infaibhintj. It b tbe ieidquiten 
ofi fihtftftlr or nib-coQeetor and b Dowi Wadem OD lie iQdknd 
Rnllwi/ Tbe ruined temples ind pbets in and neu tbe town arc of 
moch ioterest. For man/ mSes r«md tbe coimti/ b fall of innark 
able rrmaim, aome of wfaidi are tn fslrl/ good pteserradoo. Tbe 
ppbftabed descrlptkios of tbese works are br from bdog exhandre. 
Tbe entior wn mlccaken In cnppoifflg that tie power of tie CbutdSi 
wet btobcD b/ tbe BnndQas, Tbe hit Cbandel kln^ wbo mled ow 
an erteodre dotnlnioo, was Pamnindi Den, or PumiL Tbbpdsee 
was defeated tn pttebed battle, or ratier a aeries of hsnlet, near tbe 
Betwa rtnr bj Pdtilrfj OmblB, Ung cf Kuan) is the /sai 1182. 

A few /ears later tbe rtaor waa hiotself ras()sbbed and slafat b/ tbe 
adnucing ilabamtDCihna. Maboba and Ibe soxTooDdlag territories 
tien passed tir^ngb man/ rtefadtodes^ Imperfectl/ recorded in tie 
pages of hbtor/ eod were rokd from time to time b/ Mamlalns, 
Bbais, Khangii^ tod otbers. Tbe BondGaa, an o&hoot of tie 
Gtbarwtr did itot come Into ootiee befers tbe middle of tbe 
fooj tem lh centnr/ snd friU beesme a p o wer ba India under tbe lender 
tblp of CTiBtnpnt Rii, tbe coptempotmiy of JaiAnglr and Sili JUtan, 

Id tbe Erst half of tbe KTcnteentb ccDbu/ Tbe One of Cbsnrifl Idnci 
was cootfened in tbe p eu o o s of obscure local chiefs whose m/ cames 
are, for tbe meet part, forBoden, Tbe star/ of DaTgiraU, briefl/ told 
tn tbe text, casts n momentary flash of Dghi 00 their obecorit/ Tbe 
piitsdfwl nobleman of tbe dandfl race now ocorpylnc a <DC"t6ed 
jnaltioo is tbe Rl^ of Gkflwar In tbe Munctr (Ucsjchyr) dbtrfct of 
Bencal wboee ancestor emlgTatad from i f i iobo . 

Tbe war between tbe Cband£Is and Cbanilm b tbe s«b}ect of a 
l/»>g j l rm of canto of tb® great JUiidl epic tbe Riesi ascribed to 
Clwnd and b also the tbemo of Ibesoogs of man/ popdsr 

rbapeodbts. Tbe story b, of conjse, encraHed with a thick deposit of 
mlmeoJoai hgend, and none of tbe detalli can be refied 0(1, Dirt tie 

fact and tbe of the aar are full/ prortd b/incoote^uUs erldcace 
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Mandla, ^\hose reign extended oxer the Sagar and Ner- 
budda temtories and the greater part of Berar, x\as a 
daughter of the reigning ChandCl prince of Mahoba He 
condescended to gixe his daughter only on condition that 
the Gond prince x\ho demanded her should, to saxe his 
character, come xxith an arm} of fifty thousand men to take 
her He did so, and “nothing loth,” Durgaxati departed 
to reign ox’er a country xxhere her name is now more 
revered than that of an) other sox ereign it has ex cr had 
She XX as killed aboxe two hundred and fifty years ago, 
about twelve miles from Jubbulpore, while gallantly leading 
on her troops in their third and last attempt to stem the 
torrent of Muhammadan invasion Her tomb is still to be 
seen xxhere she fell, in a narroxx defile between txxo hills , 
and a pair of large rounded stones w hich stand near arc, 
according to popular belief, her royal drums turned into 
stone, xvhich, in the dead of night, are still heard resounding 
through the woods, and calling the spirits of her warriors 
from their thousand graves around her 'I'he travellers 
xvho pass this solitary spot, respectfully place upon the 
tomb the prettiest specimen they can find of the cr)stals 
xxhich abound in the neighbourhood, and, with so much 
of kindly feeling had the history of Durgavati inspired me, 
that I could not resist the temptation of adding one to the 
number xvhen I visited her tomb some sixteen years ago '■ 

' The mamage of Durgaxati is no proof that her father, the 
Chandel Raja, was powerful in Mahoba in the time of Akbar It is 
rather an indication that he was poor and weak If he had been rich 
and strong, he would probably have refused his daughter to a Gond, 
even though complaisant bards might invent a Rajput genealogy for 
the bridegroom The story about the army of fifty thousand men 
cannot be readily accepted as sober fact It looks like a courtly 
invention to explain a mesalliance The inducement really offered to 
the proud but poor Chandel was, in all likelihood, a laige sum of 
money, according to the usual practice in such cases Several indications 
exist of close relations betw een the Gonds and Chandels in earlier times 
Early in Akbar’s reign, in the year 1564, Asaf Khan, the imperial 
viceroy of ICana Mamkpur, obtained permission to invade the Gond 
temtory The young Raja of Garha Mandla, Prem Narayan, xvas 
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anstocracy like that of the Bundelas about him One of 
his ancestors, not long ago, seized upon a fine open plain, 
and built a fort upon it, and the family has ever since, by 
means of this fort, kept possession of the countr}' around, 
and dravn part of their re\enues from depredations upon 
their neighbours and travellers The Jhansi and Jalaun 
chiefs are Brahmans of the same family as the Peshwa. 

In the states governed by chiefs of the militar)' classes^ 
nearly the whole produce of the land goes to maintain 
soldiers, or military retainers, who are aln ays ready to fight 
or rob for their chief In those governed by the Brah- 
manical class, nearly the whole produce goes to maintain 
pnestSj and the other chiefs would soon devour them, as 
the black ants devour the white, were not the paramount 
power to mterpose and save them While the Peslnva 
lived, he interposed , but all his dominions w'ere rnnning 
into priesthood, like those in Sagar and Bundelkhand, and 
must soon have been swallowed up by the military' chiefs 
around him, had we not taken his place Jalaun and 
Jhansi are preserved only by us, for, with all their religious, 
It IS impossible for them to maintain efficient military 
establishments , and the Bundela chiefs have always a 
strong desire to eat them up, since these states w ere all 
shced out of their pnncipahties when the Peshw'a was all- 
powerful in Hindustan 

The Chhatarpur Raja is a Pawar His father had been 
m the service of the Bundela Raja , but, when we entered 
upon our duties as the paramount power in Bundelkhand, 
the son had succeeded to the little principahty seized upon 
by his father , and, on the principle of respecting actual 
possession, he was recognized by us as the sovereign ^ The 

' The small state of Chhatarpur lies to the south of the Hamlrpur 
distnct, between the Dasan and Ken nvers. The towm of Chhatarpur 
IS on the military road from Banda to Sagar, and is remarkable for the 
mausoleum and mined palace of Raja Chhatarsal, after whom the 
town IS named Khajuraho, the ancient religious capital of the 
Chandel monarchy, wath its magnificent group of mediseval Hindoo 
and Jam temples, is within the limits of the state, about eighteen 
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Hundela Rfijls, cost of the DaiSn nver are descended 
from ChhatnrtSl, and ore kx>lced dom upon by the 
Duodela Raps of Orchhfl, Chandiii, and Dabyfi, west of 
the Dasin, as ChhntanW was In the serrice of one of their 
ancestors, from whom he wrested the estates which his 
descendants now enjoy Chhatarsfll, in his will, gave one- 
third of the dominion he had thus acquired to the strongest 
power then in India, the Peshwa, m order to secure the 
other two-third* to his two son* Hordl Si and Jogatrij, in 
the «ame manner os pnnce* of the Roman empire oied to 
bequeath a portion of theirs to the emperor * Of the 
Pe^wa’s ihore we have now got ah, except Jalana Jhlml 
was tubseqnently acquired by the Peshwfi, or ratber by hi* 
subordinate^ with hi* xwction and aiaistincc.‘ 

mnea toaih-eut of Chbtarpnr cad lhiiTj-{ocr ndtcf accrth of ilahoim. 
The Pawir adreotarrr wbo foocctded ^ tcjwnting C3ili*Uiper fron 
the r«acdl suiet w** a c o g n aoo wldkr 

> Coeesaliig Cbhaunil (A.D 1671 to 1734 or 1735), ice notes cctc, 
p.p. try od 17& U« «n ooe of the ksb of Qumpst KlL The 
eocTTCt dale of the deslh of Qtbstinll it Pia Badl j, Siawsl. 178S, 
ea 1731 A.U. Horen Si aoeeeeded to the Rl^ or Idacdom, of Paxodt 
ood Jifttifl to that of Jaitpor These Ida^ocet qniddy broke np, 
tatd (be C ra gu rentt ore oov to part oalfre i(olcs, a^ lo part BriUtb 
territcKy The Onhhl Suta wu forraed abent the bcftnshv of the 
dxteenth coitaiy and the Chaodid mod Dadjl States are o&hoott 
from It, which acparalcd dnrtng the serateanib cfatary 

At airesdy o b se r re d (ode, p. zx 5 , note) the JCaim State became 
Brithb terriuayin 1840, fcarr Tcvt after the toai detaihed In the 
ti^, taJ foor y«ait before the pnbliTatVw of the book* The Jhiial 
Slate tlmllaifr Itpoed 00 the death of Rip Gasgidhar Rio lo 
Nomnber 1853- The Rlnl f*arfi?nnT BD jollied the nrathieeri, 
aod wai kllJed in bauJe lo June, 185®* 
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I HAD a MSit from my little friend the Sanmant, and the 
comersation turned upon the causes and effects of the 
dreadful blight to ^^hlch the ttheat crops m 
districts had of late ) ears been subject He said that 
people at first attributed this great calamitj to an increase 
m the crime of adulter>M\hich had followed the intro- 
duction of our rule, and which,” he said, » was understood 
to follow It e\ery where, that aftcnsards it was by most 
people attnbuted to our frequent measurement of the land, 
and inspection of fields, with a view to estimate their ^pa- 
bihties to pay, which the people considered a kind ol 
incest, and which he himself, the Deity, can never tolerate 
The land is,” said he, “ considered as the mother of the 
prince or chief who holds it— the great parent from whom he 
derives all that maintains him — his family and his estabhs i- 
ments If w ell treated, she yields this in abundance to her 
son j but, if he presumes to look upon her w ith the eye o 
desire, she ceases to be fruitful , or the Deity sends down 
hail or blight to destroy all that she yields The measuring 
the surface of the fields, and the frequent inspecting the 
crops by the chief himself, or by his immediate agents, were 
considered by the people in this light , and, in consequence, 
he never ventured upon these things They were, e 
thought, “ fully satisfied that we did it more wath a view to 
distnbute the burthen of taxation equally upon the people 
than to increase it collectively , still,” he thought that, 
‘‘either we should not do it at all, or delegate the duty to 
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infcnor agents, wlwise dose inspection of the great partnf 
could not be so disj^oismg to Daty"' 

Ram Chand Pundit said that there was no doubt raudi 
truth {n what Sarlmant Sahib had stated that the crops of 
bte had unquestionably sufiered from the constant 
measuring going on upon the lands but that the people 
(as be knew) had noir become unanimous in attnbutmg 
the ailamiUex of season, under which these districts had 
been safTenng so much, to the Mfingqf this was, he 
thought, the great source of all their saflenngs.'’ 

Sailmant declared that be thought ^ his Pundit was 
right, and that it would, no doubt, be of great advantage 
to them and to their rulers if government could be prevailed 
upon to prohibit the eating of beef ihat so great and 
genera] were the sufferings of the people irom these cnbmi 
ties of seasons, and so finn, and now so general, the 
opinion that they anwe chiefly from the practice of Ulling 
and eating cows that, m spue of all the other supertor 
bleasmgs of our rule, the people were almost beginning to 
wuh tbdr old Maraiha rulers in power again.® 

1 reminded him of the still greater calamiues the people 
of Bund£lkhand had been suffenng under 

“True, said he, “but among them there arc enmes 
enough of every dayoccurrencctoaccountfor these things 
but, under jxxir rule, the J>at) has onl) one or other of 
these three things to beoflended with and, of these three, 
it must admitted that the eating of beef so near the cacred 
stream of the Ncibudda is the worst 

t ue toU ia 3 Samuel, chap, iiir Uui lb* Dtity H** 
plated Jl o etam t et lbs people tAeo by JenU Iff ihe order of DurW, 
■oddwtrtTvdof lhepeojdeofl«Kl*e\rtiirlb««3t»d berUr* • o*Ben 
and chiMren, D'lLS] The edlior hi iKe wane of terra ) on 
crpcrieocc b tbc Selllenient depaftraenl of which its weft if-rtl 
in Doo<JrIl.httDd ocrer heard of ihe doctrine M t the ^0ce^t1Wt^t 
cbartctct of farrty*. Probably It bai died oat. P cn * ecnw m 
W- cercire* rbe lo tlam b wti parts of the cmiary TV *01 
ratooQn and tbcoelea coenotwi fa iS * taJ l^t t!H ooT prrrJ 
1191 when ibe Urt cemna tale*** 
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The blight of ^\hlch wc were spetking had, for sc\cral 
seasons from the )car 1829, destrojed the greater part of 
the A\heat crops over e\tcnsue districts along the line of the 
Nerbudda, and through ^^:ll^\^l gcnemll} , and old people 
■stated that they recollected U\o returns of this calamity at 
3nter\-als of from tweni) to l\\ cnl) -four ) cars 'I he pores, 
with vhich the stalks are abundantly supplied to admit of 
their readily taking up the aqueous particles that float m 
the air,'* seem to be more open m an caslcrl) \v ind than in 
any other , and, uhen this vind prciails at tlie same time 
that the air IS filled \\ith the farina of the small parasitic 
fungus, ■whose depredations on the corn constitute what 
they call the rust, mildew, or blight, the particles penetrate 
into these pores, speedilj sprout and spread tlicir small 
roots into the cellular texture, where the) intercept, and 
feed on, the sap in its ascent , and the gram m the ear, 
deprived of its nourishment, becomes shrn oiled, and the 
whole crop is often not worth the reaping It is at first of 
a light, beautiful orange colour, and found cbiefl) upon the 
‘alsi’ (hnseed)^ which it does not seem much to injure, 
but, about the end of February, the fungi ripen, and shed 
their seeds rapidly, and the) arc taken up by the wind, and 
earned over the cornfields I haic sometimes seen the 
air tinted of an orange colour for man) days by the quantity 
of these seeds which it has contained, and that without 
the wheat crops suffenng at all, when any but an easterly 
w’lnd has prevailed , but, when the air is so charged with 
this fanna, let but an easterly w ind blow for tw enty-four 
hours, and all the wheat crops under its influence arc 
destroyed — nothing can save them The stalks and leaves 

* This remark is, of course, erroneous 

= The flax plant (Ltnwn iisitatrssu/nn/i) is grown m India solely for 
the sake of the linseed Tlax Is never made, and the stalk of the plant, 
as ordinanly grown, is too short for the manufacture of fibre The 
attempts to introduce flax manufacture into India, though not 
ultimately successful, have proved that good flax can be made in 
the country Indian linseed is very largely exported (Article " Flax ” 
in Balfour’s Cyclopccdta, 3rd edition ) 
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become firat of an orange colotjr from the bght colour of 
the iarina whfch adheres to them, but this chango to deep 
brorm. AH that part of the italic that Is exposed leems os 
iC ft had been pneked with neetHei, and had exuded blood 
from n-cry ponctirrc and the gmfn in the ear withers in 
proportion to the number of fungi that intercept and 
feed upon its sap but the ports of the itaDci that are 
covered by the leaves remain entirely uninjured and, when 
the leaves arc drawn off from them they form a bttutiful 
contrast to the others, which have hem exposed to the 
depredations of these panuiuc plant*. 

E\'cry pore, it u said, may contain from twcnt> to forty 
of these pbnta, and each plant may *hed a himdr^ seed*,* 
so that a single ibrab, infected with the disease, may ttiwm 
mate it over the bee of a whole dmrict for in ie warm 
month of March, when the wheat is aWilning matanty 
these plants open and shed thdr seeds In a week, and con 
scqucntly increase with eoonnoos rapidity who they 
find plants with thdr pores open ready to receive and 
nourish them. I went over a nch sheet of wheat cultiva 
tion in the distnct of Jubbulpore m January 1836 which 
appeared to me devoted to Inevitable destruction. It was 
intersected by slips and fields of olsl, which the cul- 
tivator* often sow along the border* of their wheat fidds^ 
which are exposed to the road, to prevent trespass.* AD 
this " alsl had become of a beautiful light orange colour 
from these fungi and the cnltrvaton, who had had every 
field destroyed the year before by the same plant, sur 
rounded my tent in despair imploring me to tell them 
of some remedy I knew of none but, as the alsi " is 
not a %*cry wUoable plant, I recommeoded them, as their 
only chance, to pull it all up by the roots, and fling it into 
Luge tanks that were everywhere to be found. They did 
*0 and no ‘"alsl" was iMitMfwia/l? left in the dirtrid, for 

> Spores te the more acenntB wonL 

Thslhtoiay c»ttle-trcip*«. Cottle do oot one to c»l tiw green 
In pi«nt- The tlelils u* not fsoced. 
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like droivnmg men catching at a straM, they caught everj- 
where at the little gleam of hope that my suggestion 
seemed to offer Not a field of uheat uas that season 
injured 111 the distnct of Jubbulpore , but I was soon 
satisfied that my suggestion had had nothing whate^erto 
do with their escape, for not a single stalk of the wheat 
vros, I believe, affected , w hile s£>///c stalks of the affected 
“alsi” must ha%e been left b}' accident Besides, in 
several of the adjoining districts, where the “alsi” 
remained in the ground, the wheat escaped I found that, 
about ihe time when the blight usually attacks the, wheat, 
westerly winds prevailed, and that it never blew from the 
east for many hours together The common belief among 
the nativ'es was that the prev'alence of an east wind was 
necessary to giv'e full effect to the attack of this disease, 
though they none of them pretended to know anything of 
Its modus opcrandt — indeed they considered the blight to 
be a demon, which was to be dnven off only by prayers and 
sacnfices 

It is worthy of remark that hardly anything suffered from 
the attacks of these fungi but the wheat The “ alsi,” upon 
which it always first made its appearance, suffered some- 
thing certainly, but not much, though the stems and leaves 
w'ere covered with them The gram {Cicer anetmuvi) 
suffered still less — indeed the gram in this plant often 
remained uninjured, while the stems and leaves were 
covered with the fungi, in the midst of fields of wheat that 
were entirely destroyed by ravages of the same kind None 
of the other pulses were injured, though situated in the 
same manner in the midst of the fields of wheat that were 
destroyed. I have seen rich fields of uninterrupted wheat 
cultivation for twenty miles by ten, in the valley of the 
Nerbudda, so entirely destroyed by this disease that the 
people would not go to the trouble of gathenng one field 
m four, for the stalks and the leaves were so much injured 
that they were considered as unfit or unsafe for fodder , 
and dunng the same season its ravages were equally felt in 
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the djstnctB along the tablelands of the Vlndhya range, 
north of the valley and I believe, those upon the Sltputa 
range, south. The la*t tune I saw this blight was m 
ilarch, 183a in the SJgnr diatnct, where its mrtigeswere 
very great, but partial and I kept bundles of the blighted 
wheat hanging np in my hoose, for the mipectlon of the 
cunous, tni the beginning of 1835 * 

IVhen I assumed charge of the district of Slgar fn 1831 
the opinion among the fennen and landholders generalJ} 
•was that the calamines of season under which we had been 
sufTermg were ottnbntablc to the increase of aiulten 
arising, as they thonght, from onr indifference, as we seemed 
to treat It as a matter of Jrttle importance whereas it had 
always been considered nnder former go v er n ments as a 
case of life and deoik, Tbc husband or his friends waited 
till they caught the offending parties together in cmninal 
co fr es po fldenoe, and then pot them both to death and 
the death of one pair generally acted, they Ihooght, os a 
sedative upon the evil passions of a whole district for a 
year or twa Nothing can be more unatisiactory than our 
laws for the punishment of adnlteiy m India, where the 
Mnhajnmadan criminal code has been followed, though 
the people rab)ected to U arc not one-tenth Muhammadans. 
TTus law was enacted by Muhammad on the occasion of 
his fevounte wife Ayesha bemg found under very susptdous 
arcomstances with another man, A special diiectioo from 
heaven required that fonr witnesses should swear positively 
to the fact 

Ayesha and her paiamour were, of course, acquitted, and 
the witness^;, being less thon four received the same 
punishment whidi would have been inflicted upon the 
criminals had the fact been proved by the direct testimony 
of the presenbed number— that is, eighty ttnpes of the 

« The not, or blJjbt docribed In the ten wm probably a ipeii* 
of Umed4 The gram, or diick pem •od rjrfora Und* 0/ p« *od 

Tttdi cue Inlcrmixed with Ure» bat They rfpen orikf sad 

me plodded np by the rooU before the b cat 
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“ Ivorii,” almost equal to a sentence of death (See Koran, 
chap \\n, and chap n )‘ Ihis became the law among 
all Muhammadans Ayesha’s father succeeded Muhammad, 
and Omar succeeded Abu Bakr = Soon after lus accession 
to the throne, Omar had to sit in judgment upon Mughira, 
a companion of the prophet, the governor of Basrah,' who 
had been accidentally seen in an awkward position with a 
lady of rank by four men while they sat in an adjoining 
apartment The door or window which concealed the 
cnminal parties was flung open by the wind, at the time 
when they wished it most to remain closed Three of the 
four men swore directly to the point Mughira was Omar’s 
favourite, and had been appointed to the go\ernment by 
him Zaid, the brother of one of the three who had sworn 
to the fact, hesitated to swear to the c////re fail 

“I think,” said Omar, “that I see before me a man 
whom God would not make the means of disgracing one of 
the companions of the holy prophet ” 

Zaid then desenbed circumstantially the most unequn ocal 
position that w’as, perhaps, e\er described in a public court 
of justice, but, still hesitating to swear to the entire com- 
pletion of the crime, the cnminals w ere acquitted, and his 
brother and the two others reeened the punishment 
described This decision of the Biiiius of Ins age and 
country settled the law of evidence in these matters , and 
no Muhammadan judge would now' give a \erdict against 
any person charged with adultery, without the four witnesses 
to the e7tiire fact No man hopes for a conviction for this 
crime m our courts, and, as he would have to drag his 

' Chapter iv of the Koran is entitled “Women,” and chapter wiv 
IS entitled “Light ” The story of Ayesha’s misadventure is given in 
Sale’s notes to chapter xxiv 

^ Muhammad died A D 632 Abubakr succeeded him, and after a 
khallfate of only two years, was succeeded by Omar, w ho u as assas 
sinated in the twelfth year of his reign 
“ Basrah (Bassorah, Bussorah) in the proi ince of Baghdad, on the 
Shatt-ul Arab, or combined stream of the Tigris and Euphrates, uas 
founded by the Khallf Omar 

VOL, I -R 
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wife or paramour through no less than three— that of the 
police offica- the magittrate, and the Judge— to leek It, he 
has recourse to poison, either secretly or with hu wife* 
consent She will commonly rather die thnn be turned 
out into the streets a degraded outcast The seducer 
escapes with impunity while hii victim tufleii afl that 
human nature is capable of enduring. Where husbands 
ore m the habit of poisoning then guilty wives from the 
want of legal means of redios, they will sometimes poison 
those who ore suspected upon insufficient groirads. No 
magistrate ever hopes to get a conviction m the Judges 
court, if he oomrmts a cnmmal for trial on this charge 
(under Regulation 17 of rSry), and, therefore^ he never 
does commjL Regulation 70/ iSipantbonsesamagistrate 
to punish any person convicted of enudog away a wife 
or nnmamed daughter for another’s use and an indignant 
functionary may sometemo fed disposed to stretch a point 
that the guilty mnn may not altogether escape.' 

Redress for these wrongs is never sought in our courts, 
because they can never hope to get iL But it 11 a great 
mistake to suppose that the people of India want a heavier 
punishment for the enme than we arc disposed to inflks — 
all they want Is a fair chance of conviction upon such 

’ !□ the other’ tim the Mabamaudan criminal lav was appCcd 
to the whole popaLuiod bj Asglo-lDdlan jodga, aasiwed by JJnbam 
mxtan kgal ttKaon, vba {^ave nilincs called faf»€J on points. 
The Penal Code enacted hi 1859 twepl away the whole jnnclc of 
Kod fftvMs and ertablubcd a adimtlfir lystem of crirplf 1 
Jnr^nidaice, vhkh his remained anbatanUaHy imehanced to thif 
day Adnitey b pimishabte DDder the Code by the Coon of Seuloo, 
bat proaecotkau for this o&nce are very rare. Enticing away a 
manied wdoon la tlao defined as an oHience, and la ponfahaUc by a 
magistTUte. Ccanplafnli tnafer thta bend are extretody ucuutfocs, and 
mcwtly Secret aod oDponlabed amrden of women are nndoat* 

etfly comnwn, and are often reported u deaiha from mateditc oc 
cholera. An ■ grie ved brnhand fieqmaiUy Uica to sate hk benem 
and at the mme tune wUlafy hh voigeance, by trempfng ^ 
charge of boigtary agaloat the *iap«tcd paraawer who genoany 
repiiea by an equally Jake sSU. 
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reasonable proof as cases of this nature admit of, and such 
a measure of punishment as shall make it appear that their 
rulers think the crime a serious one, and that they are 
disposed to protect them from it Sometimes the poorest 
man would refuse pecuniary compensation, but generally 
husbands of the poorer classes w ould be glad to get w hat 
the heads of their caste or circle of society might consider 
the expenses of a second marriage They do not dare to 
live in adultery, they would be outcasts if thej did, they 
must be married according to the forms of their caste, and 
it IS reasonable that the seducer of the wife should be 
obliged to defray the costs of the injured husband’s second 
marriage The rich will, of course, ahvays refuse such a 
compensation, but a law' declaring the man con\icted of 
this cnme liable to impnsonment in irons at hard 
labour for two years, but entitled to his discharge within 
that time on an application from the injured husband or 
father, would be extremely popular throughout India I'hc 
poor man would make the application when assured of the 
sum which the elders of his caste consider sufficient , and 
they w'ould take into consideration the means of the offender 
to pay The woman is sufficiently punished by her 
degraded condition The “ fatw'a ” of a Muhammadan law 
officer should be dispensed W’lth in such cases ^ 

In 1832 the people began to search for other causes 
\salicet, of bad seasons] The frequent measurements of 

* A prosecution under the Peml Code for ndulterj can only be 
instituted by the husband, or the guardian representing him, and the 
woman is not punishable Although the Muhammadan law of 
evidence has been got rid of, the Anglo Indian courts are still unsuit- 
able for the prosecution of adultery cases, especially where natives are 
concerned The English courts, though they do not require any 
speafied number of witnesses, demand strict proof gi\en in open 
court, and no native, whose honour has really been touched, cares to 
expose his domestic troubles to be wrangled over by lawyers Many 
officers, including the editor, w ould be glad to see the section which 
renders adultery penal struck out of the Code The matrimonial 
delinquencies of natives are better dealt with by the caste organiza- 
tions, and those of Europeans by civil action 
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the land, with a view to eqnalixe the assessments, were 
thought of even the operations of the Trigonometrical 
Survey ^ which were then making a great noise in Ceotral 
Indio, where their fires were seen every night burning upon 
the peaks of the highest ranges, were supposed to have had 
some share in exaiperating the Deity and the semces of 
the most holy Brahmans were pat m requisition to exonase 
the peaks from which the engineer! had taken therr ongka, 
the moment therr instruments were removed. In many 
places, to the great annoyance and constemabon of the 
engineers, the landmarks which they had left to enable 
them to correct their wort os they advanced, were fonnd to 
ha\-e been removed during their »hort interval! of absence, 
and they were obliged to do their work over agaia The 
pnests encouraged the disposition on the part of the 
peosanby to believe that men who required to do their 
work b) the old of fires lighted in the dead of the night 
upon piaas and work which no one but themsehres 
seemed able to comprehend, most hold communion with 
supenutuml bongs, a commumon which they thought 
might be displeasing to the Deity 
At last, in the year 1833 a rtry holy Brahman, who 
lived m his doater near the iron luspenuon bndge over 
the BiJls nver ten nule* from SSgar lat down with a 
defenniftatjon to terdh nnih the till be should be 

compelled to reveal to him the real cause of all tbe»e 
calanufies of season under which the people were grceming.* 
After three days and nights of fasting and prayer he saw a 
vision which stood before him m a white mantle, and told 
him that all these calamities arose from the slaughter of 
cows and that under former govemments this practice had 

‘ The Trieoootnetrial Sorrey ori^naled by Colood LamltM 
WM bcRon tl C*pe ComOrio tn iSoa It b now tiBort, If not 
CDcnplete. ‘TV am marked by masoorT pflian, for tbsptrtUl 

repair ot wUch a ttmTI mm b iiiaiiiiUy allotted. 

Hindoo* beHere tbal holy bwb, by mean* of *ntterilk% OM 
atUin power to compel lha god* to do tbdr bidding 
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been strictly prohibited, and the returns of the harvest had, 
m consequence, been always abundant, and subsistence 
cheap, in spite of iinasion from without, insurrection with- 
in, and a good deal of misrule and oppression on the part 
of the local government The holy man was enjoined by 
the vision to make this revelation know n to the constituted 
authonties, and to persuade the people generally through- 
out the district to join in the petition for the prohibition of 
heef-eating throughout our Nerbudda temtories He got a 
good many of the most respectable of the landholders 
around him, and explained the w ishes of the vision of the 
preceding night A petition was soon draw n up and signed 
by many hundreds of the most respectable people in the 
distnct, and presented to the Governor General’s repre- 
sentative in these parts, Mr F C Smith Others were 
presented to the cuil authorities of the ‘district, and all 
stating in the most respectful terms how sensible the people 
were of the inestimable benefits of our rule, and how grate- 
ful they all felt for the protection to life and propertj, and 
to the free employment of all their advantages, which they 
had under it , and for the frequent and large reduction in 
the assessments, and remission in the demand, on account 
of calamities of seasons These, they stated, w ere all that 
government could do to relieve a suffering people, but they 
had all proved unavailing and yet, under this truly 
paternal rule, the people w^ere suffering more than under 
any former government in its worst penod of misrule — the 
hand of an incensed God was upon them , and, as they haa 
now', at last, after many fruitless attempts, discovered the 
real cause of this anger of the Deity, they trusted that we 
would listen to their prayers, and restore plenty and all its 
blessings to the country by prohibiting the eating of beef 
All these dreadful evils had, they said, unquestionably 
originated in the (Sadr Bazar) great market of the canton- 
ments, where, for the first time, wnthin one hundred miles of 
the sacred stream of the Nerbudda, men had purchased 
and eaten cows’ flesh 
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These pcopJe irere oil mnch attached to oj end to cor 
rule, and were manj of them on the most mtnnate toms 
of social Intercourse with us and, at the tune they signed 
this petition, were entirely satisfied that they had dts 
covered the real cause of all their sufferings, and impressed 
with the idea that we should be convinced, and grout their 
prayers.* The day a past Beef continned to be 
with nndimintihed appetit^ the bhght, nevertheless, dis- 
appeared, and every other sign of vengeance from alxive 
and the people are now I bchev^ satisfied that they were 
mistaken. They still think that the lands do not yield so 
many returns of the seed under us os under former mlas 
that they have lost some of the boriat (blessings) which 
they enjo>’ed under then — they know not why 'i^e feet 
IS that under us the lands do not enjoy the salutary fellows 
which frequent invasions and avfl wars used to cause 
under former governments. Those who survi v ed such 
cml wan and mvastoni got better returns for tbar seed. 

Dtmng the disoisaion of the questton with the people^ 

I bad one day a coavenotton with the Sadr Amin, or 
native pididal officer whom I have already mentioned. 
He told me that there could be no doubt of the truth of 
the conduston to which the people had at length come. 
^Thereore,” hesoid, somecountnesmwhichpunishments 
follow crimes after long mtcmili^ and, indeed, do not take 
place till some future birth in others, they foUow enmes 
immediately and such is the country bordering the stream 
of Moiha- Ntrhidda This, said he, is a stream more 
holy that of the great Ganges bcrselfi since no man is 
supposed to derive any benefit from that stream unless he 
either bathe in or drink from h tail the ngki of the 
Nerbudda from a distant hill could bless him, and purify 
him. In other countries, the slaughter of con tnd 
bullocks might not be pumsbed for ages and the harrest, 
in such countries, mig^ continue good through many 
‘ For MM of the owdere t^tirfon «c»hat cow IdllinCi •« 

DDte CB/#, p. 199. 
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successive generations under such enormities , indeed, he 
was not quite sure that there might not be countries m 
which no punishment at all would inevitably follow , but, 
so near the Nerbudda, this could not be the case ^ Pro- 
vidence could never suffer beef to be eaten so near her 
sacred majesty without miting the crops i\ith blight, hail, 
or some other calamity, and the people with cholera morbus, 
small-pox, and other great pestilences As for himself, he 
should never be persuaded that all these afflictions did not 
anse v holly and solely from this dreadful habit of eating 
beef I declare,” concluded he, “that if the government 
would but consent to prohibit the eating of beef, it might 
levy from the lands three times the revenue that they now 
pay” 

The great festival of the Holi, the Saturnalia of India, 
terminates on the last day of Phalgun, or i6th of March * 
On that day the Holi is burned , and on that day the 
ravages of the monster (for monster they will have it to be) 
are supposed to cease Any field that has remained un- 
touched up to that time is considered to be quite secure 
from the moment the Holi has been committed to the 
flames What gave rise to the notion I have never been 
able to discover, but such is the general belief I suppose 
^ the siliceous epidermis must then have become too hard, 
and the pores m the stem too much closed up to admit of 
the further depredation of the fungi 

In the latter end of 1831, while I was at Sagar, a cow- 
herd in dnving his cattle to water at a reach of the Bias 
nver, called the Nardhardhar, near the little village of 
Jasrathi, -was reported to have seen a vision that told him 
the waters of that reach, taken up and conveyed to the 

1 On the sacredness of the Nerbudda see note attie, p 7, Chapter I 

- The Holi festival marks approximately the time of the vernal 
equinox, ten days before the full moon of the Hindoo month Phalgun 
The day of the bonfire does not always fall on the i6th of March 
It is not considered lucky, to begin harvest till the Holi has been 
burnt 
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fiJds m pitcher*, would cflccttan) keep off the blight from 
the wheat provided the pitchcn were not suffered to touch 
the ground on the waj On reaching the field, a tmall hole 
wai to be made in the bottom of the pitcher so as to keep 
up a small but stead} stream, os the bearer earned it round 
the borders of the field that the water might fidl in a com 
plttc ring acept at a small opening which was to be kept 
dry in order ll^ the motuler or doMn Night migbt make 
his escape through it, not bang able to cross cn cr any part 
watered by the hoi) stream. The waters of the Bds nver 
gcncrall} are not supposed to ha\-c any peculiar vutnes. 
The report of this vision spread rapidly oi'er the country 
and the people who had been suffenog under so many 
seasons of great calamity were anxioui to try anything that 
promised the slightest chance of reJiefi Every cuhimtor 
of the district prepared pots for the conveyance of the 
water with tnpods to support them while itwry rested on 
the road, that the) might r>ot touch the ground. The spot 
pointed out for taking the water was immedntely under a 
line brge plpal-tree^ which had fallen mto the nver and on 
each bank was seated a Bairilgl, or pnest of Mshnu. Hie 
blight began to manifest itself in the olsl (linseed) m 
January i8ja bat the wheat if nerer considered to be m 
danger till late in February when jt b nearly npe and 
donr^ that month and the following the banks of the nver 
were crowded with people m scorch of the water Some 
of the people came more than one hundred miles to fetch 
it, and all seemed qurte sure that the holy water would save 
them. Each person gave the Bauflgl pnest of hu own ode 
of the nver two half-pence (copper pice), two pice weight 
of ghl (clarified butter), and two pounds of flour before he 
fiU^ his pitcher to secure hb blessmgs from iL These 
pnests were stringers, and the offerings were enbrcly 
voluntary The roads from this reach of the Bifls rrver up 
to the capital of the Orchha Rfljl, more than a btmdred 

» Tbeplpa].tr« (/"<»/ rtT/wM Linn, j t-wp-l 

U mnred to I'lihrm, aod b tnriTowdly Tcoenaed tbroagtioot IndK 
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miles, ere literall) lined with these water-earners, and I 
estimated the number of persons who passed with the 
water e\er}' day for si\ weeks at ten thousand a day 

After they had ceased to take the w ater, the banks w ere 
long crowded with people who flocked to see the place 
where pnests and waters had worked such miracles, and to 
try and discover the source whence the water derned its 
virtues It was remarked by some that the pipal-tree, 
which had fallen from the bank abo\ e many ) ears before, 
had still continued to throw out the richest foliage from 
the branches above the surface of the water Others 
declared that they saw a monkey on the bank near the 
spot, which no sooner perceived it was observed than it 
plunged into the stream and disappeared Others again 
saw some flights of steps under the water, indicating that 
It had in days of yore been the site of a temple, whose 
god, no doubt, gave to the waters the wonderful virtues 
It had been found to possess The pnests would say 
nothing but that “it was the work of God, and, like all his 
works, beyond the reach of man’s understanding ” They 
made their fortunes, and got up the vision and viii aclc, no 
doubt, for that especial purpose * 

As to the effect, I was told by hundreds of farmers who 
had tned the waters that, though it had not anywhere kept 
the blight entirely off from the wheat, it was found that the 
fields which had not the advantages of water were entirely 
destroyed, and, where the pot had been taken all round 
the field without leaving any dry^ opening for the demon to 
escape through, it w'as almost as bad, but, when a small 
opening had been left, and the water carefully dropped 
around the field elsewhere, the crops had been very'^ little 
injured, w'hich showed clearly the efficacy of the w'ater, 

^ About four hundred thousand persons 

- Two pice X 4CX), 000 = 800,000 pice, = 200,000 annas, = 12,500 
rupees Even if the author’s estimate of the numbers be much too 
large, the pecuniary result must have been handsome, not to mention 
the butter and flour 
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when oil the ccrcmonla and observances prescribed by the 
nston had been attended ta 
1 couki never 6nd the cowherd who was lald to have 
seen this vision, and, In speaking to m) old friend, the 
Sadr Atnin, IcanKd in the shastras,* on the subject, I told 
him that we had a short saying that wooid aphin nil tViw, 
— ”a drowning man catdtc* at a straw" 

\es, said he, without ony hesitation, and we have 
another just as good for the occasion, — Sheep will follow 
each other, thoi^ it should bo into a well " 

* Iflndoo nmd book^ 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


restle-and-Mortar Sugar-Mills -Washing away of the Soil 

On the 13th [December, 1835] we came to Bant a Sugar,' 
over a road w indmg among small ridges and conical hills, 
none of them much elevated or \ erj' steep , the w hole 
being a bed of brown syenite, generally exposed to the 
surface m a decomposing state, intersected by veins and 
beds of quartz rocks, and here and there a narrow and 
shallow bed of dark basalt One of these beds of basalt 
was converted into grey syenite by a large granular mixture 
of white quartz and feldspar w'lth the black hornblende 
From this rock the people form their sugar-mills, w'hich are 
made like a pestle and mortar, the mortar being cut out of 
the hornblende rock, and the pestle out of w'ood ~ 

We saw a great many of these mortars during the march 
that could not have been m use for the last half dozen 
centunes, but they are precisely the same as those still 
used all over India The driver sits upon the end of the 
honzontal beam to w'hich the bullocks are yoked , and in 
cold mornings it is very common to see him with a pair of 
good hot embers at his buttocks, resting upon a little pro- 

* The lake known as Barwa Sagar was formed by a Bundela chief, 
who constructed an embankment to retain the waters of the Banva 
stream, a tnbutary of the Betwa, The work was begun in 1705 and 
completed in 1737 * The embankment is nearly three quarters of a 
mile in length The town is situated at the north-west comer of the 
lake, on the road from Jhansi to the cantonment of Nowgong (properly 
Naugaon, or Nayagaon), at a distance of tw'elve miles from Jhansi 
{N W P Gazetteer, vol 1, p p 243 and 387 ) 

’ The rude sketch given here m the author’s text is not worth repro 
duction 
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jectjon made behind him to the beam for the purpose of 
sus tnining it [jrr]. I am disposed to think that the most 
prodnctrre parts of the surface of BnndilkhaDd, like that 
of some of the distnct* of the Nerbodda temtones which 
repose upon the back of the sandstone of the "Vnndhja 
chain, IS [j/r] fast flowing oflT to the sea through the great 
nvers, which seem by degrees to extend the channds of 
their tnbotniy streams into every man s field, to dram away 
Its substarice by de g r ees , for the benefit of those who roa) 
m some future age occupy the islands of their delta, I 
have often seen a vQlimble estate reduced m s-alue to 
almost nothing in a few yean by some new oMftJtaee, 
if I may so call them, thrown out from the tributary 
streams of great nven into thdr richest and deepest 
soils. Declinoes are formed, the soil gets nothing finm 
the cultivator but the mechanical aid of the plough, 
and the more its sorface is plougbed and crw^plougbed, 
the more of its substance it washed awa) towards tbc 
Bay of Bengal in the Ganges, or the Gulf of Cambay 
m the Nerbudda. In the dittixts of the Nerbudda, 
we often see these bbcfc hornblende mortars, in which 
sugar-canes were once pressed by a happy pcasantt} 
now standing upon a bare and barren lurfacc of sand- 
stone rock, twenty feet above the present surface of the 
cultumble lands of the country There are evident ugns 
of the surface on which they now stand having liccn 
that on whidi they were last worked. The people get 
more juice from their small straw-coloured cancs in these 
pestle-ond-moTtar milli than they can from those »ith 
cylmdneal roUcit in the present rude state of the mechanical 
arts all over India and ihestiaw-colouTcd cane is the only 
kmd that jiddi good sugar The large purjiJc canes yield 
a watery and srry infenor juict and are generally and 
almost universall) sold In the markets os a fruit. The 
straw-coloured canes, from being crowded under a scry 
slosmly system, with little manure ami Ins nctdln? 
degenerate into a mere reed. The Oiahcitc cane which 
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^\•a.s introduced into Indii bs me 111 iSey, lit*? ■'I'rcud o\cr 
the Nerbuddi, and nnn> other territories , but that that \mI 1 
degenerate in the same manner under the same sknenly 
system of tillage, is too probable > 

’ The “pcstic-nnd mortar ' patlern of mill al>o\c ilc'Cnhctl i*. the 
imli|;cnous mo<kl till rcccntlj in nnnctsal u'u. in India, Inil, in moa 
parts of thccountra, whore ^lonc is not a\“nlal>lc, the “mortar |>i>r- 
tion IS made of wood The stone mills arc \tr) expensne In the 
Banda and Hamlr]nirdisinctsof Bundcl! hand sugarcane is now grown 
onl) in the small arevs where«oo<l loam sod is found I he mcthiwl of 
culmaition differs in several respects from tint pncti'nl in the ttaiigslic 
plains, hut the editor never observed the slovcnlinessof vvhich the author 
complains, lie alvv ajs found the cnlliv ation in sugar cant v illago to 1>C 
cxtreiiiclj careful and labonous Ancient stunt milK art Mimtlimts 
found in blacK sod coiintr}, and it isdifiicull to understand how sugar 
cane was overgrown ihert Tlie author w a> mistaken in supiKising tint 
the indigenous pattern of mill is superior to a gocxl roller mill \\ ithiii 
the Kst tw cnlj jears the indigenous mill Ins been complctelv super 
seded in most parts of the Panj'ib, Js'orlb-\\ esiern I’rovincts, Bilrir, 
and Oudli bj the roller null patented by Messrs M>lnt and Tlmmpson 
of Bihia m 1869, and largely improved b) subseipient mo'bfications 
The original patent having expired, thousands of roller mills arc now 
annually made bj native artisins, with little regard to the existing 
nglUs of the Bilila firm, winch arc frcquentlj and sinmelesslj infringed 
The iron rollers arc cast in Delhi and other places, and completed on 
costly lathes in man) countrj' towns The mills arc gencrallj lured 
out for the season, and kept in repair bj the speculator. The B'lj.l of 
Nahan in the Panjah docs a large business of tins kind, and finds u 
profitable Since the first patent was taken out, many improvements 
in the design have liccn effected, and the best mills sqvice/e the cane 
absolutely dry Some liave two, and some three rollers Messrs 
Mylne and Thompson have also been successful in introducing other 
improved machmerj for the manufacture of sugar in villages The 
Rosa factory near Shahjahanpur m the NortliAYcstcm Provinces 
makes sugar on a large scale by European methods 
When the author says that the large canes arc sold “as a fruit” he 
means that the canes are used for eating, or rather sucking like a sugar 
stick The varieties of sugar cane arc extremely numerous, and the 
names vary much in dilTercnt dislncts Accoixling to Surgeon General 
Balfour the Otaheite (Tahiti) cane is “ prohabl) Sauharum vwlaccum ’ 
The ordinary Indian kinds belong to the species Saccharum officniarum 
The Otaheite cane was introduced into the West Indies about 1794, 
and came to India from the Mauritius It is more suitable for the 
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roOcT mill Uun foe the bdiccacni mni tbe rtertw bring hard. In t 
letter dated 15th December 1844, the aotbor refen to bU btrodactloD 
of the Otahrite end mention that the Tnttt«n Agmltaial 

Sodetj awarded him a gold medal for tbh terrlce. The cane was 
fint planted b the Gorertaamt Botanical Gardes at Chleatta. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Interview with the Chiefs of JhnnsI — Disputed Succession 

On' the i4lh^ ^\e came on fourteen miles to Jhansi - 
About fne miles from our last ground ^\e crossed the 
Baitanli nver o\er a bed of sjemte At this rner we 
mounted our elephant to cross, as the stater was ssaist-deep 
at the ford. My ssife returned to her palankeen as soon 
as s\ c had crossed, but our little boy came on ssnth me on 
the elephant, to meet the grand procession sshich I knew 
ssas 'ijipro'iching to greet us from the city The Raja of 
Jhlnst, Ram Chandar Rao, died a few months ago, leasing 
a )oung stidow and a mother, but no child ' 

He s\as a )oung man of about twenty eight jears of age, 
timid, but of good capacitj, and most amiable disposition 
Mv duties brought us much into communication , and, 
though wc neser mot, we had conccised a mutual esteem 
for each other He had been long suffering from an affec- 
tion of the liscr, and h.ad latterl) persuaded himself that 
his mother was practising upon his life, with a \iew to 
'»c<urt tlm :'o\trnmcnt to the eldest son of her daughter, 
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which would, she thought, ensure the real power to her for 
hfe. That she wished hnn dead with this new I had no 
doubt for she had ruled the state for several jeara up to 
1831 dunug what she was pleased to consider his minonty 
and she surrendered the power Into his hands with great 
reluctance, since it enabled her to employ her /emswr 
as mmister and cn}oy his soacty as much as she pknsed, 
under the pretence of holding finw comroIs upon aflaira of 
great public mterest* He used to communicate hu fears 
to me and I was not without apprehension that his mother 
might some day attempt to hasten his death by potson. 
About a month before his be wrote to me to la) 

that spears had been found stuck in the ground, under the 
water where he was accustomed to swim, with their sharp 
points upwards and, had he not, contrary to bis usual 
pmchce, walked into the water aT>d struck his foot against 
one of them, be most have been killed This was, no 
doubt, a thing got up by some designuig person, who 
wanted to ingratiate hims^ with the young man for the 
mother was too shrewd a woman ercr 10 attempt her son s 
life by such awkward means, \bout four months before I 
reached the capital, this omcible jtiung pnnee died, icanng 
two paternal undcs, a mother a widow and one sister the 
wife of one of our S 3 gar pcnsionen, Mortsar Rio. The 
mother claimed the inbcnlancc for her grandson h) thii 
daughter a scry handsome young bd, then at JUnsl, on 
the pretence that her ton had adopted him on ha death- 
bed She had his head shaved, and made him go through 
all the other cere m onies of moummg as for the death of 
his real father The eldest of his unde^ RaghunJth KJo 
claimed the inhcntoncc os the next heir and all hU party 
turned the >tnjng lad out of caste os 0 Hrahman, for daring 
to go into mourning for a father who was yet aliVT one of 
the greatest of crimes, according to Hindoo law for thej 

‘ tlowajersia prioeeJf fawHlcs fmpwirtJ/ tMtjArvi fc> 

mch Inlricorv *nd pJotv Tbc cJrtoc cooU iffdfr vw trtttl 
lattMaccu Compare Chapta XXX1^ ^ 
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would not admit that he had been adopted by the deceased 
prince ^ 

The question of inheritance had been referred for de- 
cision to the Supreme Go\ eminent through the presenbed 
channel nhen I armed, and the decision was e\cry day 
expected The mother, with her daughter and grandson, 
and the widow, occupied the castle, situated on a high hill 
overlooking the city , while the two uncles of the deceased 
occupied their pm ate dwellings in the city below Rag- 
hunath Rao, the eldest, headed the procession that came 
out to meet me about three miles, mounted upon a fine 
female elephant, with his younger brother b> his side The 
minister, Naru Gopal, followed, mounted upon another, on 
the part of the mother and w idow Some of the Raja’s 
relations were upon two of the finest male elephants I 
have ever seen, and some of their friends, with the 
“ Bakshi,” or paymaster (always an important personage), 
upon two others Raghunath Rao’s elephant drew up on 
the nght of mine, and that of the minister on the left , 
and, after the usual compliments had passed betw cen us, 
all the others fell back, and formed a line in our rear 
They had about fifty troopers mounted upon \ery fine 
horses in excellent condition, which curvetted before and 
on both sides of us, together with a good many men on 
camels, and some four or five hundred foot attendants, all 
well dressed, but in various costumes The elephants w'ere 
so close to each other that the conversation, which we 
managed to keep up tolerably well, was general almost all 
the way to our tents , every man taking a part as he found 
the opportunity of a pause to introduce his little compliment 
to the Honourable Company or to myself, which I did my 
best to answer or divert I was glad to see the affectionate 

> An adopted son passes completely out of the family of his natural, 
into that of his adoptive father, and all his nghls and duties as a son 
are at the same time transferred In this case, the adoption had not 
really taken place, and the lad’s duty to his living natural s father 
remained unaffected 
VOL I 


S 
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respect with which the old nun was c\‘ci}Trhere recch'cd, 
for I had tn mj own mind no doubt wfutever that the 
dcCTfion of the Supreme Government would be m hts 
fa\*our The whole cortige escorted me through the town 
to m) tent which was pitched on the other side and then 
they took thdr lea\‘C, still seated on their elephants, while 
I sal on mine, with my bo) on tny knec^tlll all had made 
their bow and departed. The elephants, camels, and 
horses, were all magnificcntl) capansoned, and the houtingi 
of the whole were ejctremely nch. A good many of the 
troopers irerc dressed in chain-armour which, worn outnde 
their Hght<Blourcd qailtcd vests, looked \-cry lie black 
gauze Kcarfi. 

My little fncfKl the Sai tenant s own elephant had lately 
died and, being uruble t > go to the cost of another with all 
its appendages, he had come thus far on hortcback. A 
rutn'e gentleman can never condescend to nde on elephant 
without a tram of at least a dozen attendants on horseback 
— he would almost os soon nde a horse rcithout a iaii^ 
Having been considered at one time os the equal of all 
these RAjls, I knew that he would fed a bttle mortified at 
finding himsdf buned ra the crowd and dust and muted 
him, ai we approached the aty to take a seat by my nde. 
Tldi gained him con-idcratwn, and evidently gave him 
great pleasure. It was late before we renefaed our tents, as 
we were obliged to mo^■e slowly through the streets of the 
aty as well for our own conrcnicDce, as for the safety of 
the crowd on foot before and around us My wife, who 
had gone on before to avoid the crowd and dust, reached 
the tents half an hour before us. 

In the afternoon, when my second large tent had been 
pitched, the minister came to pay me a visit with a laige 

* This ftaleioeW wffl not app*r t® dirtnett In the yertb- 
Wotera Prorinca md Oodh where eteptanU are mnnerwu md ohe* 
Upt hj EttllTc centiy of no greal rent or wenfth. A Riji, of cooe, 
•Iwayi 11V-* to htTC » fcw awomed rnen datterfne beUod him If 
powlbte. 
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tram of follo\\ers, but with little displaj , and I found him 
a Aer}’ sensible, mild, and gentlemanly man, just as I 
expected from the high character he bears i\ ith both parties, 
andiMth the people of the country generally Any unre- 
sen^ed conversation here in such a crow d v as, of course, 
out of the question, and I told the minister that it Mas my 
intention early next morning to \ isit the tomb of his late 
master , ivhere I should be very glad to meet him, if he 
could make it convenient to come without any ceremony 
He seemed much pleased with the proposal, and next 
morning w’e met a little before sunrise within the railing 
that encloses the tomb or cenotaph , and there had 
a good deal of quiet and, I believe, unreserved talk 
about the affairs of the JhansI state, and the family 
of the late prince He told me that, a few' hours 
before the Raja’s death, his mother had placed m his arms 
for adoption the son of his sister, a verj’ handsome lad of 
ten years of age — ^but whether the R.ija was or was not 
sensible at the time he could not say, for he never after 
heard him speak , that the mother of the deceased con- 
sidered the adoption as complete, and made her grandson 
go through the funeral ceremonies as at the death of his 
father, w'hich for nine days w'ere performed unmolested , 
but, when it came to the tenth and last — which, had it 
passed quietly, w'ould have been considered as completing 
the title of adoption — Raghunath Rao and his friends 
interposed, and prevented further proceedings, declaring 
that, while there were so many male heirs, no son could be 
adopted for the deceased prince according to the usages of 
the family 

The widow of the Raja, a timid, amiable young woman, 
of tw enty-five years of age, was by no means anxious for 
this adoption, having shared the suspicions of her husband 
regarding the practices of his mother , and found his sister, 
who now resided with them in the castle, a most violent 
and overbeanng woman, who would be likely to exclude 
her from all share in the administration, and make her life 
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\cxy miserable, wen. her fon to I>c dechrcd the Her 

wish wai to U. allowed to adopt, in the name of her 
deceased husband, a >oung cousin of hfs, Sadlshco the 
K>n of Nflnl JthSo. Cang^dhar the jTJungcr brother of 
Kaghunath Rio, was exceedingly ontiom to have his elder 
Jimther declared Rajl, because he had no sons, and from 
the dclrtliiatcd ilate of his frame, must soon die, and leave 
the pnnnpalit) to him. Lscry one of the three parties had 
Mmt agents to the ( ovemor-ftenerals representative in 
Ilund61k,hand to urge thdr claim and, till the final 
decision, the wkJow of the blc chief was to be considered 
the sovereign TTic minuter told me that there was oae 
urtaniwerable argument against Raghunath RJos sue 
cecding, which, out of regard to hts feelings, he had not 
)rt urged, and about which he wished to consult me as a 
friend of the late prince and ha widow tha was, that he 
was a /< 7 Vr and that the signs of the disease were becoming 
n*er> day more and more manifest. 

1 told him that I had observed them m his face, but waa 
not aware that any one else had noticed them. I urged 
him, howesor not to advimce this os a ground of exclosion, 
since thc> all knew him to be a \-eTy wtmhj man, whQe his 
younger brother was said to be the reverse *nd more 
especially I thought it would be ver) cruel and unwise to 
distress and exasperate him by so doing, as I had no doubt 
that, before this ground could be brought to their notion 
Government would declare m bis Civour right bang so 
clearly on his tide. 

After an agreeable converaobon with this tenxlble and 
excellent man, I returned to my tents to prepare for the 
reception of RnghunStfa Rflo and his party They came 
about nine o dock with a much greater display of elephants 
and followers than the minister had hi^ht with him- 
He and his fnends kept me in dose cooverwition till eleven 
o’doci, in spite of my wife s many considerate messages to 
tay breakfast was waiting. He told me that the mothg ^ 
the kte Rflja, his nephew was a very violent woman, who 
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hadimolved the state in much trouble during the period 
of her regency, ^^hlch she managed to prolong till her son 
^\as t\\enty-fi\e years of age, and resigned with infinite 
reluctance only thiee years ago , that her minister during 
her regency, Gangadhar Midi, was at the same time her 
paramour^ and would be surely restored to power and to 
her embraces^ were her grandson’s claim to the succession 
recognized, that it was with great difficulty he had been 
able to keep this atrocious character under suiweillance 
pending the consideration of their claims by the Supreme 
Government, that, by having the head of her grandson 
shaved, and making him go through all the other funeral 
ceremonies with the other members of the family, she had 
inv^olved him and his young innocent wife (who had unhap- 
pily continued to dnnk out of the same cup with her 
husband) ///e dieadful crime of mom nine; for a fai/ici 
whom they knerw to be yet alive^ a crime that must be expiated 
by the “prayaschit,”^ which would be exacted from the 
young couple on their return to Sagar before they could be 
restored to caste, from which they were now considered as 
excommunicated As for the young wndow, she was every- 
thing they could wish , but she was so timid that she would 
be governed by the old lady, if she should have any 
ostensible part assigned her in the administration ' 

^ The “prayoachit” is an expiating atonement by which the person 
humbles himself in public. It is often imposed for crimes committed 
m Ti. former birth, as indicated by afflict ions suffered m (his [W II S ] 
The practical n orbing of Hindoo caste rules is often frightfully cruel 
The victims of these rules in the case described by the author were a 
boy ten years old, and his child v\ ife of still more tender years Yet 
all the penalties, including rigorous fasts, would be mercilessly exacted 
from these innocent children Leprosy and childlessness are among 
the afflictions which are supposed to prove the sinfulness of the sufferer 
in some former birth, perhaps thousands of years ago 

The poor young widow died of gnef some months after my visit , 
her spirits never rallied after the death of her husband, and she never 
ceased to regret that she had not burned herself with his remains 
The people of JhansI generally believe that the prince’s mother 
brought about his death by (dinai) slow poison, and I am afraid that 
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I told the old gentleman that I belfe^rd it would be ray 
duty to pa> the firit mil to the widow and mother of the 
late pnrxx, at one of pure condolence, and that I hoped 
my doing so would not be considered any mark of dta. 
respect towards him who must now be looked up to as the 
head of the famllj He remonstrated against this most 
camcitl) and, at last, tears came into his ejes as he told 
me that, if I paid the first \45it to the castle, he should 
neser again be able to show his face outside hu door so 
great would be the mdignit) he would be considered to 
have tuficred but, rather than f should do this, he would 
come to m> tents, and escort me himself to the castle. 
Much was to be said on both sides of the waghty question 
but, at hst, I thought that the arguments were m hii 
faitHir — that, if I went to the castle first, he might potHibl) 
resent it upon the poor woman and the prime nDinlster 
when he came into power os I had no doubt he soon 
would — and that I might be consulting their mtestst as 
much as hii fcdings b> going to bis house first. In the 
e^oning I received a message from the old bdy urging tbe 
necessity of my paymg the first visit of condolence for the 
death of my >‘oung fnend to the widow and mother The 
rights of mothers, said she, ‘'ore respected m all countries 
and, m India, the first visit of condolence for the death of 
a man zs always due to the mother if alrvc. I told the 
messenger that my resolution was unaltered, and would, I 
trusted, be found the best for oU parties under present 
arcumstances. I told him that I dnaided the resentment 
towards them of Raghunath Rflo if he came into power 

Ne^•e^ mind that, said he my mistress is of too 
proud a spirit to dread resentment fiom any one — pay her 
the compliment of the first vi^t, and let her enemies do 
their worst I told him that I could leave Jblnsl without 

Ihli *ii» tbc Impctadoo on tbc mind of ih poor widow TIk 
mlnltt w who wai enUrdy on her tide, and moot worthy and ^8 
mitt, w»* qalle ■ciitfied thal thb mip lckn wm witboot my foocil* 
tlon wholerer hi truth. fW H- S.] 
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visiting either of them, but could not go first to the ^stle , 
and he said that my departing thus would please the old 
lady better than the second visit The minister would not 
have said this— the old lady would not ha\ e ventured to 
send such a message by him— the man vas an under- 
strapper, and I left him to mount my elephant and pay 
my two visits ^ 

With the best cort(!ge I could muster, I ent to Raghu- 
nath Rao’s, where I was received \\ith a salute from some 
large guns m his courtyard, and entertained iMth a party of 
dancing girls and musicians in the usual manner Attar of 
roses and “pan”' were given, and valuable shawls put 
before me, and refused in the politest terms I could think 
of , such as, “ Pray do me the favour to keep these things 
for me till I have the happiness of visiting Jhansi again, as 
I am going through Gwalior, \\here nothing valuable is a 
moment safe from thieves” After sitting an hour, I 
mounted my elephant, and proceeded up to the castle, 
where I was received with another salute from the bastions 
I sat for half an hour m the hall of audience v\uth the 
minister and all the principal men of the court, as 
Raghunath Rao was to be considered as a pnvate gentle- 
man till the decision of the Supreme Government should 
be made known, and the handsome lad, Knshan Rao, 
whom the old woman washed to adopt, and whom I had 
often seen at Sagar, was at my request brought in and 
seated by my side By him I sent my message of condo- 
lence to the widow and mother of his deceased uncle, 
couched m the usual terms — that the happy effects of good 
government m the prospenty of this city, and the comfort 

1 Considenng the fact that, “ till the final decision, the widow of 
the late chief was to he considered the sovereign,” it would be difficult 
to justify the author’s decision The reigning sovereign was clearly 
entitled to the first visit Questions of precedence, salutes, and 
etiquette are as the very breath of their nostnls to the native nobility 

- The leaf of Piper betel, handed to guests at ceremonial entertain- 
ments, along with the nut of Areca catechu, made up in a packet of 
gold or sih er leaf 
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and hapfMncn of the people, had extended the fame of the 
faniilj all o\ef India and that I misted the rcignrag 
member of that famJI} irhoci-cr be cifght be, iroald be 
sensible that it was his dut> to sustain that repntauon by 
imitating thu example of those who had gone before him 
After attar of roses and p3n had been handed round m the 
usual manner I went to the summit of the highest tower m 
the casUc, which commands an extensire new of the 
country around. 

The castle stands upon the summit of a small bill of 
Bjxnitic rock. The elevation of the outer wall a about one 
hundred feet abo^re the level of the plain, and the top of 
the tower on which I stood about one hundred feet morev 
as the buildings nso gradually from the side* to the summit 
of the hilL The at) extends out into the plain to the east 
from the foot of the hill on which the castJe stands. Ground 
the aty there u a good deal of land, irrigated from four or 
five tanks m the oeigfabourbood, and now under nch wheat 
crops and the gardens are very numoxms, and abound m 
all the fruit and vegetables that tbe people most Uke. 
Oranges are very abundant and very fine, and our tents 
have been octually boned m them and all the other fruits 
and r^etables which the kind people of Jhlnsl ha^-e poured 
m upon us. TTie aty of Jhansi contains about sixty 
thousand inhabitants, and is celebrated for its monuCic 
tore of carpets.* There are some very beautiful temples m 
the aty nil built by Gosiins, one [rw] of the pnesti of 
Siva who here engage in trade, and accumulate much 

* Thb e*tlni*te of the popolatli^ wai probtblj cicadre. The 
present popnlxtEoo IncIntfiDC tbe cnnloniMnli i* SS’779' 
the fort of Gwiljoc *ad tbe c*arooiaent of ifortr were %unm- 
doed by ibe OoTemment of lodl* to Slodbia In ad a n ge for the fort 
lod town of Jhiial. Both fort* were nretnaHy wxrendeted eod oecn- 
pled oo the roth of March, 7886. ShrihU »arTtndercd fifly-^^C*^ 
Tflliga In eid»rige foe thirty glreo op by tbe Gortnanent of Indk. 

*Dd tbe dlfiCTcnen hi rdoe «» ndJaMed by cmih peymenti. Tbe 
dcufled emneementJ were £dmBj auictioiied by Lc*d Dnflenn oo 
ijtbjnoc 18SS. 
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The fam,ly of Iho ch.cf do oot b.uki tomhs ; 


; atno ral ed »er the place .here the late prmte 
’"s burned .sded.cated a, a temple to Stva, am uas made 
merely Uith a Me« 10 secure the place from all daniicr u 

'*ThT face of the counlD' bc)ond the mnucnce of the 
tanks IS neither rich nor interesting I he (uUnntton 
seemed scanty and the population thin, owing to the irrc' 
mediable sterility of soil, from the po\CTt> of the primilnc 
rock from whose detritus it is chiefly formed Rnghiiirith 
Raotold me that the wish of the people in the ( isllc to 
adopt a child as the successor to his nephew arose from 
the desire to escape the scrutiny into the jiast aceounts of 
disbursements which he might behkeK to order I told him 
that I had myself no doubt that he would be declared the 
Raja, and urged him to turn all his thoughts to the future, 
and to allow no inquiries to be made into the past, with a 
view to gratify either his own resentment, or that of others , 
that the Rajas of jhansi had hitherto been sened bj the 
most respectable, able, and honourable men in the eoiuUr\, 
while the other chiefs of Bundelkhand could get no man of 
this class to do their work for them — that thus was the onl) 
court in Bundelkhand in which such men could be seen, 
simply because it was the only one in which thc) could feel 
themselves secure — while other chiefs confiscated the jiro- 
pertyof ministers who had served them with fidelitj, on 
the pretence of embezzlement, the wealth thus acquired, 

^ These huhdiugs vre both tombs and templas Thc t.osims of 
Jhansi do not burn, but bury their dead , and oscr thc grave those 
who CM afford to do so raise a handsome temple, and dedicate it to 
bua. H S ] The custom of bunal is not pecuhar to the Sana 
Gosams of Jhansi It is the ordinary practice of Gosains throughout 
India. Many of the Gosains are aevoted to the worship of Vislinu 
Bunal of the dead is practised by a considerable number of the 
^^doo castes of the artisan grade, and by some divisions of the su ceper 

J‘ This fact lends some support to Mr W Simpson’s thcon that the 

Hindoo temple IS demed from a sepulchral structure ^ " 
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howu^TT soon dtsappeanng, and its powsscwi bang obliged 
either to concial jt or go oat of the country to enjoj it 
Such niler* thus found their courts and capitals depnitd 
of all those men of irealih and respectability who adorned 
the courts of princes in other countnes, and embellished, 
not merely thdr capitals, but the 6ce of their dommlom in 
general ^-llh thar chateaus and other rorts of ornament 
and utilit) Much more of this sort passed between us, 
and seemed to make an impression upon him for be 
promised to do all that I had recomroended to him. Poor 
man I he can hare but a short and rarserable existence, for 
that dreadful disease, the Iqirosy is rooLmg sad inroads m 
hts system aJrcadj ‘ Hts uncle, Ragbuaath Rllo, was 
afflicted with it and, haNing understood from the pnests 
that by dnntnttMt; himself m the Ganges (taking the 

saroAdh X thould remove all traces of it from hts 
faitiil) he went to Benares, and there drosmed himselii 
some twenty )'eart ago. He had no children, and a said 
to hai'e been the dm of hu Cmuly in whom the 
showed itsdC* 

t Tbh chief died of leprcijy lo Ms/ iSjfL (U H- S ] 

RogtmnStb KSo wu ihe fim of his fiunH/ larcxted b/ the Peshvt 
vlth tbe£OTcnimeat of Uk JhftnsI terrftof/ which be had acqal red &tfQ 
the BoDtlSLhaod chiefiL. H went to Benares in 1795 to dro n him 
tea ing bbgOTenuDetil t hb third brother Sbeewtm BhSo u bh 
next brother LechdthcDUi RSo, was deid, and hit kw werecoutldered 
bbeortm Ohio died In 1815. and hU etdest sod , Kiisbnn 
Rio, hml died (bnr jwi before him, in 1611 knring ooe soti, the late 
R2^ two daoghteni This wu ■ noble socrihee to wbal he b*d 
ben taught b/ hit spirittxd tenchen to cotaideT u a dot/ towards hh 
famn y ; md we must admire the man whDe me coedemn the reUgica 
and the piwmti Thee U no coonti/ In the worid where paiena are 
more l eiereaced than hi India, or where they more readily make 
mcrlficei of all sorts for ihefr children, or for those they consider « 
toch. We snceeeded In Qooa] 1817 t all the rfgbli of the Peshml 
In Bondflkhand, and with great geo crosity cooreitod the Ticeroys of 
JULmI and Jilaim Into lodepeodeol aorereagns of beredUar/ prindpoD 
liea, yleldlnc each ten lakhs of ropeea H S.] The staiement hi 
the note that Ragtranllh Rio I went to Benares In 1795 ^ 

i, incoosirJenl wilh the sUleajent fo Urn text that thh BTOt 
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h-ippened ‘ ‘ some twentj 3’ears ago ” The v, ord “ tu enty ” is e% idently 
a mistake for ‘ ‘ forty ” The Gazetteer names se\ eral persons m ho 
goNcrned JhansI on behalf of the Peshua between 1742 rind I 77 °> 
winch latter year Raghunatli Rao I receued charge According to 
the same authoritj, Sheo Ram Bhao is called “ Sheo Bhao Han, Iietter 
known as Sheo Rao Bhao," and he is said to ha% e succeeded Raghunatli 
Rao I in 1794, and to have died in 1814, not 1S15 A few w'ords 
may here be added to complete the histor}’ The leper Raghunath 
Rao II , w hose claim the author strangely fas cured, w as declared Raja, 
and died, as already noted, in May, 1838, “his brief penod of iiile 
being rendered unquiet by the opposition made to him, professedly on 
the ground of his being a leper ” His resenues fell from tw'elve lakhs 
(;,Ci2o,ooo) to three lakhs of rupees (,^30,000) a jear On his death 
in 1S3S, the succession w'as again contested by fourclaimants Pending 
inquiry into the merits of their claims, the Governor-General’s Agent 
assumed the administration Ultimately, Gangadhar Rao, younger 
brother of the leper, w'as appointed Rajm The disorder in the state 
rendered administration by Bntish officers neccssarj' as a temporary 
measure, and Gangadhar Rao did not obtain power until 1842 “ The 

administration of Gangadhar Rao was, on the whole, good ” He died 
childless in Noiember, 1853, and Lord Dalhousie, applying the doc- 
trine of lapse, annexed the state in 1854, granting a pension of fi\e 
thousand rupees, or about five hundred pounds, monthly to Lachchhml 
Bal, the widow of Gangadhar Rao, who also succeeded to personal 
property worth about one hundred thousand nounds She was indig- 
nant at the refusal of permission to adopt a son, and the consequent 
annexation of the state, and was further deeply offended by several 
acts of the English administration, above all bj the permission of cow - 
slaughter According!), when the mutin) broke out, she quicklyjoined 
the rebels On the 7th and 8th June, 1857, all the Europeans in 
Jhansi, men, women and children, to thi, number of about seventy per- 
sons, were cruelly murdered by her orders, or with her sanction On 
the 9th June her authonly was proclaimed In the prolonged fighting 
which ensued, she placed herself at the head of her troops, whom she 
led with great gallanU) In June, 1S5S, after a j ear’s bloodstained 
reign, she was killed m battle B) Noiember, 1858, the country was 
pacified 



CHAPTER XXX 


Hoimtcd VUItgc*. 

Ov the i6th' kl came on nine miJes to AmaMi the 
fronher nihge of the jhanil temtoiy bonJem^ npon 
Datij-a,^ where I had to receive the fiifcweU vaita of many 
members of the JhlosI paroes, who came on to have a guief 
opportunity to assure me that, whatever may be the 6naJ 
order of the Supreme Goveniment, they wfll do their best 
for the good of the peopJe and the state for I hare a/way* 
cofwdered Jhatul among the native states of Bondelkhand 
as a Lind of oasis in the desert, the only one m which a 
roan can accumulate property with the confidence of bong 
permittted by its rulen freely to display and enjoy iL I 
had also to receive the visit of messengers from the Rfl^S 
of Datiya, at whose capital we were to eocainip the next 
day and, finally to take leave of my amiable httJe fhcnd 
the Sarlmani, who here left me on ha return to Sflgar with 
a heavy heart I really believe, 

^\e talked of the common belief among the agncultumi 
classes of Tillages being haunted by the spirits of ancient 
proprietors whom it was fbonght neceoary to propitiate. 
He knew be said, many instances where these spints 
\ * Dttcanber 1835. 

Dsliyi (r uria , Dmteesb) u t small state with aa esltmaled sjea 
*]Labo(il 850 sqniic miles, and o cash rereime of ahoat six filhhi of 
Oo the attt U toocha the JhlDsl dutdct bat in all other 
‘^^^etloni it h enclosed by the teuitoriei of Sindhla, the Mshirf>L of 
The prlndpality was separated from Orcfahi by a fainlly 
in the sertoteaUh centtny The 6rst imiy between the 

‘Vod the British Gorernmeiit was condodcd on Ouj I5lh ifoich. 
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\\ere so voxy fiorvaid that -the present heads of villages 
which they haunted, and the members of their little com- 
munities, found It almost impossible to keep them in good 
humour , and their cattle and children w ere, in consequence, 
always liable to serious accidents of one kind or another 
Sometimes they were bitten by snakes, sometimes became 
possessed by devils, and, at others, ^Yere throwm dow n and 
beaten most unmercifully Any person w ho falls dowm in 
an epileptic fit is supposed to be throw n dow n by a ghost, 
or possessed by a devil ^ They feel little of our mystenous 
dread of ghosts , a sound drubbing is w'hat they dread from 
them, and he who hurts himself in one of the fits is con- 
sidered to have got it “As for himself, whenever he 
found any one of the villages upon his estate haunted by 
the spirit of an old ‘ patel ’ (village propnetor), he alw ays 
made a point of giving him a neat little sliri/ie, and having 
it w'ell endowed and attended, to keep him in good humour , 
this he thought w’as a duty that every landlord owed to his 
tenants ” Ramchand, the pundit, said that “ villages w’hich 
had been held by old Gond (mountaineer) propnetors were 
more liable than any other to those kinds of visitations , 
that It was easy to say w^hat village w'as and was not 
haunted, but often exceedingly difficult to discover to whom 
the ghost belonged This once discovered, his nearest 
surviving relation was, of course, expected to take steps to 
put him to rest , but,” said he, “ it is wrong to suppose 
that the ghost of an old propnetor must be always doing 
mischief— he is often the best friend of the cultivators, and 
of the present proprietor too, if he treats him with proper 
respect, for he will not allow' the people of any other 
village to encroach upon their boundanes w'lth impunity, 
and they will be saved all the expense and annoyance of a 
reference to the ‘ adalat ’ (judicial tnbunals) for the settle- 

' The belief that epileptic patients are possessed by devils is, of 
course, in no wise peculiar to India It is almost universal Professor 
Lombroso discusses the belief in diabolical possession in chapter iv 
of “The Man of Genius” (London edn 1S91) 
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■roent of boimdary disputes. It will not cost much to con- 
oltate these fpinta, and the money u generally well hud out 
Sereral anecdotes were told me m jUustrahon and all 
that I could urge against the probabQjty or possibility of 
such visitation appeared to them very Inconclusive and un- 
aatislactory They mentioned the case of the family of 
Tillage proprietors m the Sflgar district, who had for several 
generations, at every new settlement, insisted upon having 
the name of the spmt of the old proprietor inserted in the 
lease instead of their own, and thereby secured hu good 
graces on all occasions. Mr Fraser had before mentioned 
this case to me. In August, 1834, while engaged m the 
settlement of the land revenue of the RJgnr district for 
twenty years, be was about to deliver the lease of the 
estate made out in due form to the head of the Cimily a 
very honest and respectable old gentleman, when he asked 
him respectfully in whose name it had been made oaL 
" In yours, to be sure have you not renewed your lease for 
twenty yean ? The old man, m a state of great alarm, 
begged him to have it altered immediately or he and hb 
family would all be destroyed — that the spirit of the 
ancient propnetor presided over the village community and 
Its interests, and that all oflkirs of importance were trans- 
acted in his name. He is,” said the old man, a very 
jealous spmt, and will not admit of any living man berag 
considered for a moment os 0 propnetor or joint propnetor 
of the estate. It has been held by me and my ancestors 
immediately under Ckiycinroent for many generations but 
the lease deeds have always been made out in his name, 
and ours have been inserted merely as hii managers or 
bailiffs — were this good old rnlc^ under which we have so 
long prospered, to be now infringed, we should all pemh 
under his anger Mr Fraser found, upon i nquiring, tltt t 
' this had really been the case and, to relieve the old man 
and his fiimily from their fear^ he had the papers made out 
afresh, and the inserted ns the proprietor The 

modes of flattering and propitiating these beings, natoral 
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and supernatural, who are supposed to have the po\s er to 
do mischief, are endless * 

■V^diile I vas jn charge of the district of Narsinghpur, m 
the valley of the Nerbudda, ip 1823, a cultivator of the 
village of Bedu, about t\\ elve miles distant from my court, 
vas one day engaged in the cultivation of his field on the 
border of the village of Barkhara, vhich was supposed to 
be haunted by the spirit of an old propnetor, whose temper 
was so froward and violent that the lands could hardly be 
let for anything, for hardly any man would venture to 
cultivate them lest he might unintentionally incur his ghost- 
ship’s displeasure The poor cultn ator, after begging his 
pardon in secret, ventured to drive his plough a few yards 
beyond the proper line of his boundary, and thus add half an 
acre of Barkhara to his own little tenement, which was 
situated in Bedu That very night his only son was bitten 
by a snake, and his two bullocks were seized with the 
murrain fn terror" he went off to the village temple, con- 
fessed his sm, and vowed, not only to restore the half-acre 
of land to the village of Barkhara, but to build a very 
handsome shrine upon the spot as a perpetual sign of his 
repentance Xhg boy and the bullocks all three recovered, 
and the shrine was built , and is, I beliei e, still to be seen 
as the boundary mark 

* “ The educated European of the nineteenth century cannot realize 
the dread m nhich the Hindoo stands of devils They haunt his 
paths from the cradle to the grave The Tamil proverb m fact says, 
‘The devil who seizes you in the cradle, goes with you to the funeral 
pile.’” The fear and w'orship of ghosts, demons, and devils are 
universal throughout India, and the ntes practised are often comical 
1 he ghost of a bibulous European official with a hot temper, who died 
at Muzaffamagar, in the North-Western Provinces, many )ears ago, is 
still propitiated by offenngs of beer and whisky at his tomb Much 
information on the subject is collected in the articles Demon, Devils, 
Dehwar and Deified Warnors in Balfour’s Cydopccdia of Itidja ( 3 rd 
edn ) Almost ev ery number of Mr Crooke’s periodical “ North 
Indian Notes and Quenes ” {AUahahad, Pioneer Press , London, A 
Constable (Sr* Co ), gives fresh instances of the oddities of demon- 
worship 
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The feet was that the viUage stood upon on elevated 
piece of ground rising out of a moist plain, and a colony 
of snakes had taken up their abode m it The bites of 
these snakes had on many occaaons proved fetal, and such 
acadents were all attributed to the anger of a spint which 
was supposed to haunt the village. At one time^ under the 
former government, no one would take n lease of the 
village on any terms, and it had become almost enbrely 
deserted, though the soD was the finest In the whole 
district Wth a new to remove the whole prejudices of 
the people, the governor Goroba Pundit, took the lease 
himself at the rent of one thousand rupees a year and, fn 
the month of June, went from his residence, twelve miles, 
with ten of hi» own ploughs to superintend the commence- 
ment of so ptnious an undertaking 

On reaching the middle of the village situated on the 
top of the little hill, be alighted &om his horse, mt down 
upon a carpet that had been spread for him under a large 
and beautiful banyan-tree, and began to refresh himself 
with a pipe before going to work m the fields. A* he 
quaffed hii hookah, and railed at the follies of the men, 

whose absurd superstibons had made them desert so 
beautiful a village with so noble a tree In its centre,” his 
eyes fell upon an enormous black snake, which had coiled 
round one of its branches immediately over hii head, and 
seemed as if resolved at once to pounce down and punish 
him for hb blasphem) (^e gurt: his pipe to his attendant, 
mounted his horse, from which the saddle bad not yet been 
taken, and never polled rein till he got hom^ Nothing 
could ever mdoce him to visit this nllage again, though ho 
was afterwards employed under me as a native collector 
and he has often told roc that he venJy believed this was 
the spirit of the old landlord that he had unhappily 
neglected to propitiate before taking possession. 

My predecessor in the civil charge of that district, the 
late Mr Lmdsay of the Bengal Cml Service, agam tried to 
remore the prejudices of the people ngalnit the occupation 
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and cultivation of this fine village It had never been 
measured, and all the revenue officers, backed by all the 
fanners and cultivators of the neighbourhood, declared 
that the spirit of the old propnetor would never allow it to 
be so Mr Lindsay w as a good geometncian, and had long 
been in the habit of superintending his revenue surveys 
himself, and on this occasion he thought himself par- 
ticularly called upon to do so A new' measunng cord 
was made for the occasion, and, with fear and trembling, 
all his officers attended him to the first field , but, ]n_ 
measunng it, the rope, by some accident, broke (Poor 
Lindsay was that morning taken ill, and obliged to return 
to Narsmghpur, where he died soon after from fever No 
man was ever more beloved by all classes of the people of 
his district than he was , and I believe there w as not one 
person among them who did not believe him to have fallen 
a victim to the resentment of the spint of the old pro- 
pnetor Vffien I went to the village some years afterw ards, 
the people m the neighbourhood all declared to me that 
they saw the cord with which he was measunng fly into 
a thousand pieces the moment the men attempted to 
straighten it over the first field ^ 

A very respectable old gentleman from the Concan, or 
Malabar coast,- told me one day that every man there 
protects his field of com and his fruit-tree by dedicating it 
to one or other of the spints which there abound, or con- 
fiding It to his guardianship He sticks up something m 
the field, or ties on something to the tree, m the name of 
the said spirit, w'ho from that moment feels himself 
responsible for its safe keeping If any one, without per- 
mission from the proprietor, presumes to take either an ear 

' The officials of the native governments w ere content to use either 
a rope or a bamboo for field measurements, and these primitive 
instruments continued to satisfy the early Bntish officers For many 
jears past a proper chain has been always employed for revenue 
surveys 

® The Concan (Konkan) compnses Bombay and the distncts of 
Ralnagin, Thana, and Kolaba (Colaba) 

VOL. I T, 
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of com from the field, or fruit from the tree, he is ture to 
J)c knicti outright, or made ortremel) iJL No other pro- 
tection is required," laid the old gentleman, for our fields 
and fruit trees in that direction, though whole annies 
bhould have to march through them.” I once «aw a man 
come to the proprietor of a jack tree, embrace hu feet, and 
in the most piteous manner implore his protection. He 
asked what was the matter I took, nid the man, a 
jack from jour tree^ >onder three dajr* ago, os I passed at 
night and I ha%e been suflenng dreadful agony in my 
stomach et'er since. The spirit of the tree is upon me, 
and you onij can paafy him The propnetor took up a 
bit of cow-dun^ moistened It, and made a mark with it 
upon the nun t forehead, la tAi name o/ the xfinl and put 
tome of It into the knot of hair on the top of hu head. 
He had no sooocr doue thu than the man i pains all left 
him, and he went off) row i ng nes’Cr again to give similar 
cause of offence to one of these guardian spints. Men,® 
said my old fnend, do not die there m the same regulated 
spint, with their thoughts directed esclusiv-ely towards God, 
as in other parts and whether a man s spirit u to haunt 
the srorid or not after his death all dq>ends on that 

I Ari*ctrfta tmUgn/*hiu Thejac^ IHtl album to eaaraom tlxe, 
aod aotoctlntea weicba fiAj or auty pocodi, NaUre^ delicfat tn It, 
bol to moal Earopesm it is cxUnoel/ oSmsh e. 



CHXriHR X\XI 

lntcr\ic\\ \suh the U^jl of Diti)! — Piscil 1 itoin of ‘^nicsiucn — 
Tliic'ceTtid Ivubhcrs h) )’rofui->ion 

On the 17th' ^\e cnnie to Daln.l, tunc miles o\cr a drv 
and poor soil, thinl), nnd onl\ pariialh, co\ennga bed of 
brown and gre\ sjciiitc, wuh \cins of quart/ and feldspar, 
and here and there d\kes of basalt, and a few boulders 
scattered o\er the surface '1 he old Rajl, Parlehhat,' on 
one elephant, and his cousin, Dahji Singh, upon a second, 
and sc\eral of their relations upon others, all splendidly 
ca])arisoned, came out two miles to meet us, with a \ or) 
large and splendid cortege M> wife, as usual, had gone 
on in her palankeen ^cr) earl}, to a%oid the crowd and 
dust of this “istikbal,” or meeting, and lU} little bo). 
Hour}, went on at the same time in the jialankcen, ha\ ing 
got a slight fc\ er from too much e\i)osiire to the sun in 
our slow and stately entrance into Thansi '1 here were 
more men in steel chain armour in this cortege than in that 
of Jhansi, and, though the elephants were not quite so 
fine, the} were just as numerous, while the crowd of foot 
attendants was still greater Ihcywerein fancy dresses, 
indn iduall} handsome, and collectu el} picturesque , though, 
being all soldiers, not quite pleasing to the eje of a soldier 
I remarked to the R«aja, as we rode side by side on our 
elephants, that we attached much importance to haMiig 
our soldiers all in uniform dresses, according to their corpsj 
while he seemed to care little about these matters “Yes,” 
said the old man, w ith a smile, “ w ith me e^ er}' man pleases 

Rnj'i Pariclihat died in 1839 
T 2 
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himvrif In hl^ dress, end I care not what ho wenn, provxied 
It h neat and clean^” TTrt} ccrtatnl) formed a bod) more 
picturesque from bang allowed individual!) to consult 
lhar own fancies in their dresses, for the native taste in 
dress is gencfall) vtt) good Our three dephants came 
on abreast, and the Ri)3 and I conrcfwd as freely as men 
in such iiluatiom can converse. Ifc is a stout, cheerful 
old gentleman, as careless opparentl) about his own dress 
as about that of his soldiers, and a mudi more sensible 
and agreeable person than I expected and I sras sott) to 
learn from him that he had for twelve )-cars been suffenng 
from an aitadc of scatKa on one side, which had depmrd 
him of the use of orve of hn l^s. I sms obliged to consent 
to halt the next day that I might hunt in his preserre 
(ramna) in the morning, and refurn his visit in the evening. 
In the R5)i s cortige there srero scvcrnl men mounted on 
excellent hones, who earned guitars, and pla)*ed upon 
them, and sang m a rer^ agreeable style. I had never 
before seen or heard of sneh a band, and was both surprised 
and pleased. 

The great port of the wheat, gram * ond other exportable 
land produce which the people consume, ns Dir as we have 
}-et come, u dmwn from ovr Nerbudda drstnets, and those 
of Malwa which border upon them and, /ar roMStqvent 
the pnee has been rapidly increasing as we recede from 
them in our advance northward. M ere the soil of those 
Nerbudda distncts, situated as they ore at such a distance 
from any great market for then- agricultural products, as 
bad 05 ft 15 in the parts of Bundtltband that I came over 
no net surplus revenue could possibly be dmwn from them 
in the present state of arts and lodustry Fhe high prices 
pud here for land produce, ansmg from the n'cessity of 
drawing a great part of what is comuraed from such distant 
lands, enables the Rfl)as of these BundHthond states to 
draw the large revenue they do. These chieb expend the 
* The wcpcd cram (CWrr trut/ium) fa mkprtnied «cr»in ” hi tbe 
ntbor*f la thk ptace sod in saay othas. 
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whole of their rc\cnuc in the nninlcnancc of puhht estab- 
lishments of one kind or other, and, ns the essential 
articles of subsistence, wheal and gram, iVc , which arc 
produced in their own districts, or those iinmedialcl) 
around them, are not suflkicnt for the supph of these 
establishments, the) must draw them from distant territories 
All this jiroducc is brought on the backs of bullocks, 
because there is no road from the districts whence they 
obtain It, o\er which a wheeled carnage can be drawn with 
safel\ , and. as this mode of transit is \er\ e\pensi\c, the 
pnte of the produce, when it reaches the capitals, around 
which these local establishments arc concentrated, becomes 
\crj high ’1 hc} must paj a ])ricc ctpial to the collective 
cost of purchasing and bringing this substance from the 
most distant districts, to which the) arc at any time obliged 
to ha^c recourse for v suppl), or they will not be supplied , 
and, as there cannot be two prices for the same thing in 
the same market, the wheal and gram produced m the 
neighbourhood of one of these Bundclkhand capitals fetch 
as high a price there as that brought from the most remote 
distncts on the banks of the Nerbudda river, while it 
costs comparatn ely nothing to bring it from the formei 
lands to the markets Such lands, in consequence, yield a 
rate of rent much greater compared with their natural 
jiowers of ferliht) than those of the remotest districts 
whence produce is drawn for these markets or capitals, 
and, as all the lands arc the properly of the 3lajas, they 
drew all those rents as revenue ^ 

Were we to take this revenue, which the Rajas now 
enjoy, in tnbute for the maintenance of public estabhsh- 

* BundClkhind exports to the Ganges a great quantity of cotton, 
winch enables it to pay for the wheat gram, and other land produce 
which It draws from distant distncts [\V H S] Other considerable 
exports from Bundclkhand are the root of the Monuda ainfolia, 
yielding a dark red dje, and the coarse khanvd cloth, a kind of 
can\as, dyed with this dye, which is knmvn by the name of “al ” 
1 he construction of raihvays mid roads has revolutionized the system 
of trade, and equalized pnees 
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mctiii conctniralcd at distant scats, nil these local establrsh- 
menu would, of course, be at once disbanded and all the 
clTcctual dtman^ which the) afTord fof the raw agricuUural 
jHwluce of distant distncti would ctase. The pnee of this 
jHTxlucc would diminish in proportion, and with it the salne 
of the lands of the districts around such capitals. Hence 
the foil) of concpierors and paramount powcxi, from the 
da)W of the Greek* and Roman* down to those of Lord 
Hasting*' and Sir John Malcolm,* who were all bad political 
economists, supposing that conquered and ceded temtones 
could alwa}-* be rradc to pcid to a foreign state the same 
amount of gross re\-enue as the) had paid tothdr domestic 
goi-emment, whatever their utuauon with reference to the 
markets for their produce — whatever the state of their aru 
and thetr indostry— and whates-er the character and extent 
of the local establishments maintained out of it The 
settlements of the land rmwnue m all the temtones acquired 
In Central India dunng the Morathfl war which ended m 
1817 were made upon the supposition that the lands would 
continue to pay the same rate of rent under the new as they 
had paid under the old govemment, unmflucnced by the 
dimuiution of all local cstablubments, dnl and military to 
one-tenth of what they had been that under the new order 
of thing*, all the waste lands must bo brought mto tillage, 
and be able to pay os high a rate of rent as before tillage, 
and, consequently that the a gg reg a te available net revenue 
must greatly and rapidly iiicrea*e. Those who had the 
making of the settlements and the governing of these new 
temtones did not consider that the dunlnution of every 
cslahitsfiHuat was the removal of a maritf of an effectual 
demand for land produce and that, when all the waste 
lands ihould be brought into tillage, the whole would 

* GoTtniDf-Coernl jjnai 41b Odolw 1813, till itt Junmy 1813. 
He vTLS Eaii of Uoica when be famed office. 

• Sir John lUfcoko wm Agent to the CoTenwr GojotI In CetUml 
Indl* [root 1817 to 1833, and was sppolnted Gorenior d Bombay tn 
1837 
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dclLriomie in fcrliht), from the uaiU of fallow *>, under the 
prc\-ailing system of agncuUure, which aflbrdcd the lands no 
other means of rcno\alion from o\er cropping 'I he settle- 
ments of land which were made throughout our new land 
acquisitions upon these fallacious assumptions of eoursc 
failed louring a senes of quinquennial settlements the 
assessment has been ever) where gradually reduced to about 
two thirds of what it was when our rule began, to less than 
one half of wliat Sir john Malcolm, and all the other local 
aulhonties, and even the worthy Marquis of Hastings him- 
self, under the influence of their ojunions, expected it would 
be 'I he land revenues of the native princes of Central 
India, who reduced their public establishments, .vhich the 
new order of things seemed to render useless, and thereb) 
diminished the only markets for the raw jiroduee of their 
lands, have been everywhere falling off in the same pro- 
portion , and scarcely one of them now draws two thirds of 
the income he drew from the same lands in 1817 

'J here are in the valley of the Nerbudda districts that 
yield a great deal more produce every year than cither 
Orchha, Jhansi, or Datiya , and yet, from the want of the 
same domestic markets, they do not yield one-fourth of the 
amount of land revenue 'I he lands are, however, rated 
equally high to the assessment, in proportion to their value 
to the farmers and cultivators To enable them to yield 
a larger revenue to government, they require to have larger 
establishments as markets for land produce '1 hese estab- 
lishments may be either public, and paid by government , or 
they may be pnvate, as manufactories, by which the land 
produce of these districts would be consumed by people 
employed in investing the value of their labour in commo- 
dities suited to the demand of distant markets, and more 
valuable than land produce in proportion to their weight 
and bulk ^ These are the establishments w hich govern- 

' The construction of railways and the development of trade with 
Europe have completely altered the conditions The Nerbudda valley 
can now yield a considerable revenue 
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mcnt fclKKikl exert Ititlf to introduce and foiter since tbe 
>‘alk) of the Ncrtmdda, in addition to a soil exceedingly 
fertile, has In its whole line, from its source to its enibw 
chujx, rich l>eds of coal reposing for the use of future 
generations, under the sandstone of tbe SJtpura and ^ m 
dhya ranges, niHl beds no less rich of srr) fine iron. These 
ndrantages ha\e not j-et been justi> apprccated but they 
will bt so b)-Qnd b> ‘ 

* Tbe Irpn-ore I rw (knlK good Int the dldiciilUes In the way of 
woAIng ll proiTtabljr are g eat that tbe aothor e tangeloe especU 
ll-m vrrm ttnlTcIy t be realUcU Mr N 1 tall, the best aotbority oa 
tbe kabjecr obsenes, Is wHf be sbomlaiit/jr shown (n the c ou j we of 
tbe iuUow og pages, tbe nianabctore of mm hav m many paiU of 
IdJU, been wholly crxuheU oot of eshteoct by cotapetilkw m|ih Eng 
ilJi iro- while In o<hc h( cteoiiliy dccrcasJog, eoi} It mss Ibtloed 
to I w eoote esihiet [Ei»Msmh- pan of tbe M*MmJ 

0f tkt G<*i^ tf /ttlh page X}L) lo Cbftodl, accordlog to 
ibe aaaie eetbof ordioa / blaat (aimee\ tn lappUaUe, nwiof to 
ibe bodaeoi of tbe fuel t hit It h posUUe that, by other Dethods of 
reOoelloo, Ch&iKlA would be In a posllioci to urpply the Cestxal Pro- 
T jp ces and part of Boenbay « th troo at ao rerage rale kJ^hUy to er 
than that pakl few Esglhh Iroo. Tbe same remoria may perhaps he 
extended to vKne of the localities In the Nirbada rall^ Dnt u 
regards tbe rest of I odin, w Ith tbe doobthil eacepOoo of Upper Asaus 
there does Dot appear to be any lolkl ground for hope that iron nnder 
exi-iting coodUkna, can be manulactared profitably This optnloo b 
foemded npon careful analysts of all ihst has been done to gire tbe 
matter a lair experimental trial at a namber of places ( "W p. 343)> 
Fall details of the worUtog of tbe tniocs In the Jabalpor Naixliigbpor 
and Chinda dcJTictsof tbe Central Prorinees are giren in pages 3S4 t 
391 of tbe same wtirk 

Coal Is not Fotind below tbe reiy ondent tandstooe rodo, which are 
now ciar^ed by geologisls troder the name of tbe Mmlhyan Serka. 
The prlodpcd IthIs of call are /bond I the great aerk* of rocta, known 
coUc^TeJy as tbe Goodwtna System, which is npposed to range In 
age frram the Permian to tbe Upper jonsde periods of Earopena geo- 
lofklt. {ZiMJutmi i, p. loz) liib Candwtna System Indodes wtod 
stones. A cosdfidd at Mopimi, nlnety-fiTe mllei west-aonth west from 
Jabalpor by rail, has been wofted for many years by the NertwHa 
Coal and Iron Company Tbe principal coal 6dd of tbe Central 
ProriDces Is Dear X\ arOrt la tbe Cbindl district, but eren there tbo 
opemlkms are not oq a T Ciy exlcnstra a cale . The total ootpet of coal 
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About half-past four an the afternoon of the day ^^e 
reached Datiya, I had a visit from the Raja, ^^ho came m 
his palankeen, ^^^th a verj' respectable, but not very numer- 
ous or noisy tram, and he sat with me about an hour My 
large tents were both pitched parallel to each other, about 
twenty paces distant, and united to each other at both 
ends by separate “ kanats,” or cloth curtains My little 
boy 'v as present, and behaved extremely \\ell m steadily 
refusing, ^\lthout e\en a look from me, a handful of gold 
mohurs, iihich the Raja pressed se\eral times upon his 
acceptance I received him at the door of my tent, and 
supported him upon my arm to his chair, as he cannot 
■walk without some slight assistance, from the affection 
already mentioned m his leg A salute from the guns 
at his castle announced his departure and return to it 
After the audience, Lieutenant Thomas and I ascended to 
the summit of a palace of the former Rajas of this state, 
iihich stands upon a high rock close inside the eastern gate 
of the city, whence i\e could see to the ivest of the city a 
still larger and handsomer palace standing I asked our 
conductors, the Raja’s servants, why it was unoccupied 
“No pnnce these degenerate days,” said thej, “could 
muster a family and court worthy of such a palace — the 
family and court of the largest of them would, ivithin the 
walls of such a building, feel as if they were m a desert 
Such palaces w^ere made for princes of the older times, 
who w^ere quite different bemgs from those of the present 
day ” 

From the deserted palace we went to the new' garden 
which is prepanng for the young Raja, an adopted son of 
about ten jears of age It is close to the southern wall of 
the city, and is very extensive and well-managed The orange- 

in the Central Provinces for the year 1879 w-as onlj 33,515 tons The 
average annual output for the three years preceding 1879 was rather 
lai^er, 46,372 tons {Ecotiomtc Geology, pp 92, 595) Since the 
publication of Mr Ball’s book in 1881, the output of the Warora 
field may have increased,, but exact statistics are not at hand 
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trees arc nil pnfictl, and iilnkfng under the weight of os 
fine fruit as an) in India. Attempting to ascend the steps 
of an empj) bungalow upon a ra»«] tcmcc at the southern 
cxtrctml) of the garden, the attendants told us respectfully 
that they hoped we would take off our shoes if we wished 
to enter as the ancestor of the Riji, b) whom it was built, 
KJm Chand, had latdj Amwr a god and was there wor 
shipped The roof b of stom^ supported on caired stone 
pflbrs. On the centre pilbr upon a ground of whitewash, 
is a hand or tndent This is the only sign of a sacred 
character the building has >'ct assumed and I found that 
It owed thb character of sanctit) to the arcnmitance of 
some one hanng vowed an offering to the manes of the 
builder if he obtained what bis soul most desired and, 
having obtained it, all the people believe that those who 
do the tame at the some pbee m a pure spirit of faith will 
obtain what the) pny for 

I made some inquines about Hardaol Lila, the son of 
Dlrtingh Deo, who boilt the fort of Dhamonl, one of the 
ancestors of the DaU)'a and found that he was as 

much worshipped here at his birtbpbce os upon the banks 
of the Nerbudda as the supposed great onginaUrr of the 
cholera morbus. There is at I>atiy3 a temple dedicated to 
him and much frequented and one of the pnests brought 
me a flower in his name, and chanted something indicntmg 
that Hardaul IJUa was now worshipped even so far os the 
British tcpttal of Cakutta I asked the old pnnee what he 
thought of the origin of the worship of this his ancestor 
and he told me that when the cholera broke out first in the 
camp of Lord Hastings, then pitched about three stages 
from his capital, on the bank of the Smdh at Chlndpur 
Sunlrl, several people recovered from the disease unmc 
diately after making votive offenogs m hu name ojjd that 
he really thought the spirit of his great-grond&ither had 
worked some wonderful cures upon people afflicted with 
this dreadful mabdy ' 

• S« DOtelo cluipterxrT mxt p. *00. 
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'Ihc town of Datij.T contains a population of between 
fort} and fift} thou‘'and souls 'i'hc streets are narrow, 
for, in buildings, as in dress, the Raj"i allows e\cry man 
to consult hib own inclinations '1 here are, howc\er, 

a great nnn\ excellent houses in l)ati}a, and the 
appearance of the place is altogether \er\ good Man} 
of his feudator}’ chiefs reside oeeasionall} in the eit}, 
and ha\c all their establishments with them, a practice 
which does not, I belie\e, pre\ail an} where else among 
these Bundelkhand chiefs, and this makes the capital 
much larger, handsomer, and more populous than that 
of Tehri This indicates more of mutual confidence 
between the chief and his \assals, and accords well 
with the character the} bear in the surrounding countries 
Some of the houses occupied b} these barons are \er} 
prett} The} spend the rc\cnue of their distant estates 
m adorning them, and embellishing the capital, which 
the} certainly could not ha\e \entured to do under the 
late Rajas of '1 ehrl, and ma} not possibl} be able to 
do under the future Rajas of Datija '1 he present 
minister of Datiya, Ganesh, is a ser}' great kna\e, and 
encourages the residence upon his masters estate of 
all kinds of thie\cs and robbers, who bring back from 
distant districts every season vast quantities of booty, 
which they share with him The chief himself is a 
mild old gentleman, who would not suffer Molence to ' 
be offered to any of his nobles, though he would not, 
perhaps, quarrel with his minister for getting him a 
little addition to his revenue from without, by affording 
a sanctuary to such kind of people As m Tehri, so 
here, the pickpockets constitute the entire population 
of several villages, and carry their depredations north- 
ward to the banks of the Indus, and southward to 
Bombay and Madras But colonies of thie\es and 
robbers like these abound no less in our owm terntones 
than in those of native states There are more than a 
thousand families of them in the districts of Muzaffamagar, 
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SahJroDfnir and Mccnit m the Upper /)o3b,‘ oil ?reU 
enough known to the local nathontlev, who can do nothing 
with them. 

They extend their depredations into remote distncti, and 
the booty thej bnng home with them they ihare liberally 
with the native police and bndholden under whose pro- 
tection the) ll\*c. Man) bndhuldcn and police officers 
make large fortunes from the share the) get of this boot) 
Magistrates do not molest them, because the) would de- 
spair of e\cr finding the proprietors of the propert) that 
might be found upon them and, if the) could trace them, 
the) would neittr I*, able to permade them to come and 
“ enter upon a worse sea of troubles in prosecuting them. 
These thieves and robbers of the professional classes, who 
haw the lagaat) to avoid plundenng near home, are 
alwa)Ti Just as secure in our regulalrf distncis as they 
are In the worst natiw states, from the only three things 
which such depredatore care about — the penal lawi>, the 
odium of the soaety m which the) move^ and the 
vengeance of the god tbc> worship and the) are always 
srell receii-ed Iri the society mound them as long as they 
can avoid having their neighbours anno)*ed b) stirainonj to 
give endenoe for or against them in our courts. They feel 
quite sure of the good will of the god they worship, pro- 
vided they give a Cur shore of tbar booty to his pnests 
and no less secure of impunity from penal laws, except on 
very rare occasions when the) happen to be taken in the 
fact, in a country where such laws happen to be in force.’ 

> Tlie Persian word dc4b mesos lie tr»ct of laod belireen 
two rireri, which oldmsle]/ meet. The opper doib referred to Id lie 
text llev oetween the Gsi^^es sod the Jonnis. 

Tbejc cokmle* of ihWvet sod roW>en " are ttm the deipwir f 
the lodrin »dmlnUtrmlor They arc known t Angto-lodian Uw u 

criminal tribes, end n special Act h«a been peised for their reguls 
lloo. rbe priodpie of that Act Is police sapcrritloii, eiacised by 
iTworn of riiils of loxpecticn and the fasno of pnwpm ts. The Art 
has been ppUed from time to time to mrioos tribes, hot hss in ereiy 

cate Ikikd. In 1891 Sir Auckland Colvin, then Lieateaont Gorenioc 
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cf the Isonli I'roNmtt-., the strong mcnsurc of 

sudtltnlj cnjilurmg m'lnj hvtndru’s of Sinsns, n tronbksoino cniniml 
lnlx^, in the MuMfrtrmgnr, MeenU, mil Allgirh Districts Some of 
the pnsoners were scnllo-icpccnljiihor refornntor), cilltd a “settle- 
ment,” nt Sultinpurin Ontlh, iml the olhci's were ilnfteil oft to \irioiis 
Hnillonls estites The'C htter were supposed to devote themsehes to 
ognculture The editor, ns Mngietmtc of MitriifTnmngnr, effected the 
enpture of more ihnn seven hundred Snnsins in tint district, nnd dc- 
spntchcd them in neconhnee with orders As most people expected, 
tlie ngricultuinl pupils promptlj nh-conded Miillitiides of Snnsns in 
the PnnjM) nnd elsewhere remnincd unafleeted hj the mid, which 
cnnnolhnve nn> permnnenl cfTect The milder CNpcdicnt of settling 
nnd nursing n Inrgc colonv, orgnnired in villnges, of nnothcr cnminnl 
trilie, the Hnwnnns (Ilourenhs)), was also tried nenrlj thirt) jenrs ago 
in the same district of Muzanhmngnr flic jvcople scttlen! rcndi!} 
enough, nnd linvc rcclnimenl n considenhlc nren of waste land, but 
have not in the least degree reformed At the iKginning of the cold 
season, inOctolicr or Nov cnilicr, most of the able bwlicd menannuallj 
leave the villages, and remain absent on distant fora) s till Marcli or 
April, when they return with their boot), enjO)ing almost complete 
inimunil) for the reasons statcil in the text A few )cars ago some of 
these Uawarias of Muzaffarnagar stole a lakh nnd a half of rupees, 
(about 2,000 at that time), in currcnc) notes at Tuticorin, in the south 
of the penmsuli, 1,400 miles distant from their home The number of 
such cnmmal tnbes, or castes, is vet) great, and the larger of these 
communities, such as the Snnsias, each comprise inanv thousands of 
members, difTnscd over an enormous area in scvcial provinces It is, 
therefore, impossible to put them dow 11, except by the use of dmstic 
mca'iires such as no civilized Duropcan government could propose or 
sanction The cnmmal tribes, or castes, are, to a large extent, mccs , 
but, in many of these castes, fresh blood is constantly introduced by the 
admission of outsiders, who are willing to eat with the members of the 
tribe, and 'o become for ever incorporated m the brotlicrhoiKl The 
gipsies of Europe are closely related to certain of these Indian tribes 
The official literature on the subject is of considerable bulk Mr W 
Crooke’s small book," An Ethnographic Glossary,” which he published 
in 1891 (Government Press, Allahabad), is a convenient summary of 
most of the facts on record concerning the criminal and other castes 
of Northern Indian, and gives abundant references to other publica- 
tions The author’s folio book, “Report on the Budhuk alias Bagree 
Decoifs and other Gang Robbers by Hereditary Profession, and on the 
Measures adopted by the Goveinment of India for their Suppression ” 
(Calcutta 1849), IS probably the most valuable of the original authon- 
■ ties on the subject It is not generally known, and is full of curious 
information 



CHAPTER XWII 

Sporting it D11I7I — FWeUijr of tolhnrm to ihdr QileCi In loJl* — 
Law of rriaMg«tii(are wanting among Mnlummadau. 

The morning after we reached Datlya, I went out with 
IJcutenant Thoma* to ihoot ond bant in the Rflja 1 large 
presen c, and with the and determined molatKm 

of killing no more game than our camp would be IDcelj to 
eat for we were told that the deer and wild bogi were so 
very numcroui that wc might shoot Just as man> as we 
pleased.^ ^\ e were posted upon two tenacea, one near the 
gateway and the other in the centre of the preserve and, 
after waiting here on hour wc got endj a shot at a hog. 
Hares we saw and might have shot, but wc had loaded all 
our barrels with lull for other game. W e left the ** ramnH,” 
which IS a quadrangle of about one hundred acre* of thick 
grass, shrubs, and brushwood, enclosed by a high stone 
wall There u one gate on the west side, and this is kept 
open during the night, to let the game out and in. It is 
shat and guarded during the day when the animals are left 
to repose in the jhade, except on such occasions as the 
present, when the Rfl)! wants to give his guests a morning’s 
sport On the plains and woods oatwde we saw a good 
many large deer but could not manage to get near them In 
oin' own way and had not patience to try that of the 
natives, to that we came back without IdDlr^ anything, or 
having had any occasion to cxenase our forheai-oMa The 
Rljas people, as soon as wc left them, went about their 

* Sotae raden nuy be ibocked at the notioa of the aathor iboothc 
pig, bat, In Bnudathijid, where plg-etkkkic, or bog hmtliic ai the 
older writm caR It b not piactiaed, boe-ahccUng b quite le^jWmate. 
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sport after their o\v n fashion, and brouglit us a fine buck 
antelope after breakfast The) haie a bullock trained to 
go about the fields Mith them, led at a quick pace by a 
halter, \Mth A\hich the sportsman guides him, as he ^^alks 
along with him b) the side opposite to that facing the deer 
he IS in pursuit of He goes round the deer as he grazes 
in the field, shortening the distance at CNer)' circle till he 
comes ivithin shot At the signal given the bullock stands 
still, and the sportsman rests his gun upon his back and 
fires They seldom miss Others go with a fine buck and 
doe antelope, tame, and trained to browse upon the fresh 
bushes, which arewo^en for the occasion into a kind of 
hand hurdle, behind which a man creeps along over the 
fields towards the herd of wild ones, or sits still with his 
matchlock ready, and pointed out through the leav es The 
herd seeing the male and female strangers so ver)' busily 
and agreeably employed upon their apparently inviting 
repast, advance to accost them, and are shot when they get 
within a secure distance^ The hurdle was filled with 
branches from the “ dliau ” {JLytlmim fnictiiosum) tree, of 
which the jungle is for the most part composed, plucked 
as we went along, and the tame antelopes, having been 
kept long fasting for the purpose, fed eagerly upon them 
We had also tw'o pairs of falcons , but a knowledge of the 
brutal manner in which these birds are fed and taught is 
enough to prevent any but a bt uie from taking much delight 
in the sport they afford - 

> The common antelope, or black buck {Antilope bezoariica, or 
cervicapra) feeds in herds, sometimes numbenng many hundreds, m 
the open plains, especially those of black soil Natives armed with 
matchlocks can scarcely get a shot except by adopting artifices similar 
to those desenbed in the text 

- Sixteen species of hawks, belonging to several genera, are trained 
in India. They are often fed by being allowed to suck thd blood from 
the breasts of live pigeons, and their eyes are darkened by means of a 
silken thread passed through holes in the eyelids “ Hawking is a 
very dull and very cruel sport A person must become insensible to 
the sufferings of the most beautiful and most inoffensive of the brute 
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rijc olTkur who conducted o« was e\TdcnUy much div 
appomied, for he was rcall) \-cry ansious, a* be knew hn 
master the Rfljd was, that we should have a good day’s 
sport On our waj back I made him ride by m) side, and 
talk to me about Datij-il, since he had been unable to show 
me any sport I got hu thoughts into a tram that I knew 
would animate him, if he had any soul at all for poetry or 
poetical recollections, os 1 thought he had. TTie noble 
works in palaces and temples, said he, which you see 
around j'ou, Sir mouldering in nuns, were bmlt by pnnces 
who bad beaten emperors m battle, and whose spirits still 
hoirr over and protect the place. Several dmes, under the 
late disorders which preceded )Our poraraount rule in 
Hindustan when hostile forces assembled around us, and 
threatened our capital with destruction, lights and elephants 

I Innumerable were seen from the tops of those battlements, 
passing and repassing under tfie walls, ready to defend them 
had the enemy attempted an assault \\Tienevcr our 
soldier* endeavoured to approach near them, they disap- 
peared and everybody knew that they were spirit* of men 
like Blrsmgh Deo and HxuTdaol Ula that had come to our 
Old, and we never lost confidence.’^ It is easy to under 
stand the devotion of men to tbcir chiefs when they believe 
their progenitors to hare been demigods, end to hare been 
faithfully served by their ancestors for several generations. 
We neither have, nor ever can hai-e, servants so pereonally 
devoted to os as these men arc to their chiefs, though we 
have soldiers who will fight under our banner* with as much 
courage and fidelity They know that their gmndfhthei* 
served the grandfadicrs of these chiefs, and they hope tbcir 
grandchildren will serve their graudsona The one feds as 
much pnde and pleasure in so serring, a* the other in being 
so served ond both hope that the bnk which bmds them 
may never be severed. Our servants, on the contrary 

cre»lionbeforcbecEnfeelanyeiiJc>menthilL The credty Ha cblefly 
In the mode of fcedlnc the hawk#.** Ot $f 

0 m- 1 \ Toh I, p. 109.) 
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pn\.nic and public, are alwax^ in dread ihai some accident, 
some lri\ lal fault, or some slight oncnce, not to be a\ oidcd, 
Mill se\cr for ever the link that binds tlicin to their master 
The fidelit) of the militar\ classes of the people of India 
to their immediate chief, or leader, mIiosc salt thn ta/, has 
been alwaas aer) remarkable, and commonh bears little 
relation to liis 77/ ///cr, or conduct io Ais superiors 

The') feel that it is their dut\ to setae liim mIio feeds and 
protects them and their families in all siiuations, and under 
all circumstances and the chief feels that, while he has a 
right to their services, it is his imperative dut) so to feed 
and protect them and their families lie may change sides 
as often ns he pleases, but the relations between him and 
his followers remain unehanged About the side he chooses 
to take in a contest for dominion, the) ask no questions, 
and fecT no responsibility (lod has placed their destinies 
m dependence upon his , and to him the) cling to the last 
In Mrdwa, IJhop'd, and other parts of Central India, the 
Muhammadan rule could be established over that of the 
Rajput chief, onl) by the annihilation of the entire 
race of their followers ^ In no part of the world has the 
devotion of soldiers to their immediate chief been more 
remarkable than in India among the Rajputs , and m no 
part of the world has the fidelity of these chiefs to the 
paramount pow er been more unsteady, or their devotion 
less to be relied upon 'Ihe laws of Muhammad, which 

' The wording of this sentence is unfortumte, and it is not easy to 
understand why the author menliontd Dliopal The pnncipahtj of 
Bliopal was formed by Dost Mohammad Khan, an Afglian ofTiccr of 
Aurang/eb, who became independent after that sovereign’s death in 
1707 Since that time the dynastj has alw ays continued to be Muham- 
madan The services of Sikandar Bcgam m the mulmj are well 
known Malwa is the country lying between Bimdclkhand, on the 
east, and Rajputana, on the west, and includes Bhopal Most of the 
states m this region are now ruled by Hindoos, but the local dynasty 
which niled the kingdom of Malwa and Mandu from A D 1401 to 
about 1530 was Musalman (See Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings of Delili, p p 346-353 ) 

VOL. I IT 
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prcscnbc that the proi»ert) (n land be diHded equally among 
the 500^,* Icav'cs jk) rule for luccasion to temtorial or 
jwUbcal dominion It hai been jiistly observed b) Hume 
— " The nghl of pnmogenltiw, was introduced with the 
feudal law an Institution which If hurtful by prodaemg 
and maintaining an unequal dhiilon of property but it Is 
nd^Tintageoui In another respect b> accustoming the people 
to a preference for the eldest son, and thereby pr e venting 
a partition or dwjHJicd succesuon in the monarchy 

Among the Muhammadan prtnees there was no bw that 
bound the whole members of a famflj to obc) the eldest 
son of a deceased prince. Every son of the Emperor of 
Hindustan considered that he had a nght to set up his 
cblm to the throne, vacated b> the death of his father 
and, in antiopation of that deoth, to strengthen hts ebim 
b> negotutiona and intrigues with all the temtontol chiefs 
and mfluentttl nobles of the empire. However frtjudxaal 
to the uferrstt of hU elder brother such measures might 
be, they were oei-er considered to be an tmwtoH fus 
nzhts because such nghti hod never been establuhc^ by 
the bws of their prophet As all the sons considered that 
they had an equal right to solicit the support of the chiefs 
and nobles, so all the chicls and nobles considered that 
they could adopt the cause of whiche%'er son they dvose, 
without incurring the reproach of either treason or dis- 
honour The orfe who su cce eded thought hirasdf justified 
by the bw of self-preservation to put, not only his brothers, 
but all their sons, to death so that there was, after every 
ziew SDCcewioo an entire dearuna of all the male members 
of the imperial family Aamngzib said to hu pedantic tutor 
who wished to be raised to high station on hU accession to 
the itnperbl throne, “Should not j’ou mstead of your 
flattery have taught me something of that point so impor 

1 An TV—* ' TtUtlm tocceed to a Mahmmvlcn a estnte, which la 
dMdcd, nndei complkiited nil«% Into the nrrcT r nnmhet of aham. 

A acn a aharo la doable that of a dai^htcr Aa befween thmaelTea 
■Jl too ihoxe eqaally 
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tant to a king, which is, what are the reciprocal duties of a 
sovereign to his subjects, and those of the subjects to their 
sovereign? And ought not you to have considered that 
one day I should be obliged, with the sword, to dispute mj 
life and the crown with my brothers? Is not that the 
destiny, filmost of all the sons of Hindustan ?”^ Now that 
they have become pensioners of the British government, 
the members increase like white ants , and, as Malthus has 
it, “ press so hard against their means of subsistence ” that 
a great many of them are absolutely starving, in spite of 
the enormous pension the head of the famil}’’ receives for 
their maintenance ^ 

The city of Datiya is surrounded by a stone w^all about 
- thirty feet high, with its foundation on a solid rock , but it 
has no ditch or glacis, and is capable of little or no defence 
against cannon In the afternoon I went, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Thomas, and followed by the best cortege we 
could muster, to return the Raja’s visit He resides within 
the walls of the city m a large square garden, enclosed 
with a high wall, and filled with fine orange-trees, at this 
time bending under the weight of the most dehcious fruit 
The old chief received us at the bottom of a fine flight of 

' Bernier’s Revolutions of the Mogul Empire [W H S ] The 
author seems to have used either the London edition of 1671, entitled 
The History of the Late Revolution of the Empire of the Great Mo^il, 
or one of the reprints of that edition The anecdote referred to is 
called by Bernier “ an uncommonly good storj ” Aurangzeb made a 
long speech, ending by dismissing the unlucky pedagogue with the 
words — “ Go ! w ithdraw to thy native \ illage Henceforth let no man 
know either who thou art, or what is become of thee ” (Bernier, 
Travels in the Mogul Einpiie,^ p 154-161, Constable’s Onental Mis- 
cellany editions ) 

- Compare the forcible descnption of the state of the Delhi royal 
family in Chapter x\ of volume 11, post The old emperor’s pension 
uas one hundred thousand rupees a month The events of the mutiny 
effected a considerable clearance, though the number of persons 
claiming relationship uath the royal house is still large A few of these 
have taken service under the British government, but have not dis- 
tinguished themselves 


U 2 
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jrtcfrt leading up to a handsome paNillon, built upon the 
wall of one of the face* of ihi* prden- It was enclosed at 
the back, and In front looked Into the garden through open 
arcade*. The flooti were iprcad with handsome carpets of 
the Jhansl manufacture. In front of the panllon was a 
wide terrace of poluhed stone, tartending to the top of the 
flight of the stqw and, In the centre of this terrace, and 
directly opjxMltc to us os we looked into the garden, was a 
fine jtt (feau m o large basin of water in fall play and, 
with its shower of dtamonds, showing off the nch green 
and red of the orange-trees to the best adrantage. 

The brge quadrangle thos occupied is called the Jdla,” 
or fort, and the wall that surrounds it is thirty feet high, 
with a round embattled tower at each comei On the east 
face U a fine large gateway for the entrance;, with a cnrtain 
os high as the wall Itself Inside the pte is a piece of 
ordnance painted red, with the largest calibre I ever nw ' 
This ii fir^ once a year at the fcsural of the Dasahm.* 

* Tbe antbor tmTortnnxlely docs not clre tho dimcnaloes of tbh 

piece. Rllml Kh&o f {co at is the KUlaj s terriloriei, sbicli 

was cast In the •Ulecnlh centory at AVirmrlrm pr geoendly con 
lidered the lorcest aodest esnooo lo India. It b ETteai feet kef, 
and weigbi sboct forty-ooe tons, tbe cal bre bring two feet foar ioebes. 
LJbe tbe enn at l>at]7l, )t b psinled with red lead, and Is wonbipped 
by Hindoos, who are always ready to worship erery manlfestadaD of 
power Another Wg gun al Bljapor is thirty feet In Jength, built ap 
of bus bound together Other resy Urge pieces cadst at GiwQgaih 
In Bcrtr and BViar In the NUaio a domlnloDa. (Bahbor'a 

3rd cdn. t o. Gun, Bljipur GawHgaih HDl Rao^ and Bedet.) 

* Tbe Dasebra fe^ral, cxtebraled at Ibe beginning of October 
Turks tbe cksc of tbe rotos and tbe comsxnceiDent of tbe cold seaaoo. 
It U o b aerred by all dawes of ITladai, hot espedaHy by and 
the raUltaiy dunes, for whom Udi (esdral has peenUar itoportanee. 
In the old dajs no prince or comznaoder whether hla comnstnd coo- 

aoldlen or robbers, erer undertook regular opcntknu until 
the Dosahni had been duly obseTTcd. AB still recrire raloaUe 

oBerisga oa this occadoo, wbidi form an Important efoTuait in tbdr 

lerenoe. In sotne pUcesbo&loes areaaaiSced by the Rljiln peraon. 

Tbe aoldicia worihlp tbe wcapooa which they hc^ to tae during tbe 
ccmlag acaaotu Among the ilariUhls the ordnance recrired especial 
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Our arnv'il at the wall was announced by a salute from 
some fine brass guns upon the bastions near the gatewa) 
As we ad\anced from the gatewa) up through the garden 
to the pavilion, we were again serenaded b) our friends 
with their guitars and excellent voices 'J'hey were now on 
foot, and arranged along both sides of the walk that vvehad 
to pass through I'he open garden space within the walls 
appeared to me to be about ten acres It is crossed and 
recrossed at right angles bv numerous walks, having rows 
of plantain and other fruit-trees on each side , and orange, 
pomegranate, and other small fruit-trees to fill the space 
between, and an) thing more rich and luxuriant one can 
hardl) conceiv e In the centre of the north and w est sides 
are pav ihons vv ith apartments for the family abov e, behind, 
and on each side of the great reception room, exactly 
similar to that m whuh vve were received on the south face 
Ihe whole formed, I think, the most delightful residence 
that 1 have seen for a hot climate 'Ihere is, however, no 
doubt that the most health) stations in this, and ever) 
other hot climate are those situated upon dry, open, sandy 
plains, with neither shrubberies nor basins ' 

We were introduced to the young Raja, the old man’s 
adopted son, a lad of about ten years of age, who is to be 
married in Februar)' next He is plain in person, but has 
a pleasing expression of countenance , and, if he be moulded 
after the old man, and not after his minister, the country 
may perhaps have in him the “ lucky accident ” of a good 
governor - 

attention and worship The ceremony of worshipping the shvmec or 
iheonkul tree {Acacia suma) at this festival has been noticed anU, 
P 213 

' Few Europeans now-a-days could join in the author’s enthusiastic 
admiration of the Datiya garden The arrangements seem to ha\e 
been those which arc usual in large formal native gardens in Northern 
India 

^ This lad has since succeeded his adoptiv e father as the chief of the 
Datiya pnncipality The old chief found him one day lying m the 
grass, as he was shooting through one of his preserves His elephant 
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I ha\x rartlj seen a finer or moru prtpoiscMing nun 
than the RJjl, and all hw subjects ipeaL wdl of htnu Me 
had an dephant, a horse, abundance of bhawli, and other 
fine dothes placed before us oi presents , but I prayed the 
old gentleman to keep them oil for me till I returned, os I 
was a men, \-o)’ageur without the means of canyang such 
valuable things in safeij but he would not be satofied till 
I had taken tih-o plain bills of swords and two spears, the 
raanufactun, of Datiy'Sjand of little s*alue, which Ijeutenant 
Thomas and I promised to keep for his sake. The rest of 
the presents were all taken back to their places. After on 
hours talk with the old man and his mintiters, attar of 
roses and pin were distributed, and we look our leave to 
go arid \asit the old pabcc, which as yet we had teen only 
from a distance. 'HiCTe were only two men besides the 
Rfij5, hu sen, and oorseli'es, seated upon chain. AU the 
other pnnapal persons of the court sat around cross-legged 
on the carpet but they Joined freely in the convenation. 

I was told by these courtien how often the ytwng chief 
had, during the day asked when he would have the happi 
ness of seeing me and the old chief was told, in my 
hearing, how many goad t/uHgj I had said since I came 
into his temtones, all tending to his honour and my crediL 
This is a species of barefaced flattery to which we are all 
doomed to submit m our mlercoursc with these native 
chieft but still, to a mnn of sense, it never ceases to be 

wu Tttj Dear tTvadrog apoa the infant beAnre he nw lu He broocht 
bonM the boj adopted him a> bu kni, and declared him hh sccccMor 
from haring do wo of hit own. The Driliih goTenuaent, fiDdlng that 
the people geoemUy’ (eetoed (o aoqoietce in the old nam^ withea, 
tanctiooed the cteaure, ai the poiamoont po w e r [W H. S.] The 
old Rfijl dii-d In 1839, and the rryctatfam of the bo^ Bi)al Babldnr 
that ttrasgelj faroored by futlODe, was onmcccatfafly oppoaed by ooe 
of the Dobloi of the tlate B Jal Babidnr coreme j Uk state with 
efficient wceoB ontfl hit death in 1837 The f o ccrwWi wat ihea 
■jpin dhpoted and dhturbaacea look place which were aoppreaied by 
an anaed Bdtlth force. The atale b atfll goTeiDed by Ita beredJUry 
rnler who baa been granted the prlrllegc of adoption, {ff IF P 
Gtstittfr toL 1 , p. 410, /J. DatiyI.) 
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distressing and ofrensi\e, for he can hardly c\ct help 
feeling that they must think him a mere child before they 
could ^enturc to treat him \\ith it Ihis is, ho'\c\er, to 
put too harsh a construction upon ^^hat, in reality, the 
people mean only as civihtj , and the), ^\ho can so easily 
consider the grandfathers of their chiefs as gods, and 
^\orshlp them as such, may be suffered to treat //^as heroes 
and sa) ers of good things w ithout offence ’ 

■\Ve ascended to the summit of the old palace, and i\ere 
well repaid for the trouble b) the \iew of an extremely rich 
sheet of wheat, gram, and other spnng crops, extending to 
the north and east, as far as the eye could reach, from the 
dark belt of forest, three miles deep, with which the Raja 
has surrounded his capital on everj’ side as hunting grounds 
The lands comprised in this forest are, for the most part, 
exceedingly poor, and water for irrigation is unattainable 
within them, so that little is lost by this taste of the chief 
for the sports of the field, in which, however, he cannot 
himself now^ indulge 

On the igth^ we left Datiya, and, after emerging from 
the surrounding forest, came over a fine plain covered with 
nch spnng crops for ten miles, till w e entered among the 
ravines of the river Sindh, whose banks are, like those of all 
nvers m this part of India, bordered to a great distance by 
these deep and ugly inequalities Here they are almost 
without grass or shrubs to clothe their hideous nakedness, 
and have been formed by the torrents, which, in the season 
of the rams, rush from the extensive plain, as from a w ide 
ocean, down to the deep channel of the river in narrow- 
streams These streams cut their way easily through the 
soft alluvial soil, which must once have formed the bed of 

' The fact is that all Onental rulers thoroughly enjoy the most 
outrageous flattery, and would feel defrauded if they did not get it m 
abundance Even Akbar, the greatest of them all, could enjoy it, and 
allow the courtly poet to say "See Akbar, and you see God ” Natives 
find it diflScult to believe that European officials really dislike attentions 
which are exacted by rulers of their ow n races. 

“ December, 1835 
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a vast lalc.^ On coming through the forest, before sunme 
wc dlscovTred our error of the day before, for mo found 
ectxllent dccr shooting irt the long grass and brushirood, 
which grow luxtmantlj at some distance from the aty 
Had we come out a couple of miles the day before, we 
might have had noble sport, and really required the forixar- 
atut and humatixty to which we had so magoanimoosly 
resolved to sacrifice our pnde of art os ipoitsmen for 
we saw many herds of the nllj^ antelope, and spotted 
deer ’ browsing within a few paces of us, withm the long 
grass and brushwood on both sides of the road. 11 e could 
not sta> howe v er to mdulgo in much sport, having a long 
march before us, 

* Tbli tbeofj b probably iocorrect. Sta tnU p. 1 >4, &o(e j, oa for 
nation of bLidc *00. 

Of *'Uae<b<xlZ, a base boiryaotefope a! borioe form, 
commoQ in IckiU, Kfootlfi^y Bsmed ArSar/tefa/ By aaldope 
ibe author meoat the eoaoMe antelope, or black bock, tbe An^p* 
ar<Tre^^/Mof oatsnlUts. Tbe spoiled dees or ** chltal," 
a rery baodsocDe croumre, Is the Ajeit maniuta of Gray the Certm 
axu of other zookf^bu. 
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“ Bhumm\at ” 

Though, no doubt, very familiar to our ancestors during 
the middle ages, this is a thing happilj but little understood 
in Europe at the present day “BhumiaMat,” m Bundel- 
khand, signifies a iiar or fight for landed inhentance, from 
“bhum,” the land, earth, &c , “bhumia,” a landed pro- 
pnetor 

When a member of the landed anstocracy, no matter 
how small, has a dispute with his ruler, he collects his 
followers, and levies indiscnminate war upon his territories, 
plundering and burning his to^^ ns and villages, and murder- 
ing their inhabitants till he is invited back upon his oi\’n 
terms Dunng this war it is a point of honour not to allow 
a smgle acre of land to be tilled upon the estate which he 
has deserted, or from which he has been dnven , and he 
will murder any man who attempts to dnve a plough in it, 
together with all his family, if he can The smallest hiember 
of this landed aristocracy of the Hindoo military class will 
often cause a temble devastation dunng the interval that 
he IS engaged in his bhumiawat, for there are always vast 
numbers of loose characters floating upon the surface of 
Indian society, ready to “ gird up their loins ” and use their 
sharp swords in the service of marauders of this kind, 
w'hen they cannot get employment in that of the constituted 
authonties of government 

Such a marauder has generally the sympathy of nearly 
all the members of his own class and clan, w^ho are apt to 
think that his case jnay one day be their own He is thus 
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looiccd upon ai contending for the intereits of all and, if 
his chief happens to be on bad terms with other chiefs in 
the neighbourhood, the latter will clandestinely support the 
outlaw and hia cause, by giving him and his followers 
iJmHict in the hills and jungles, and concealing their familiei 
and stolen prtipert) m thar castles. It is a manm in India, 
and, in the less settled parts of it, a \‘ery true one, thfit one 
PindhUra or robber makes a hundred that ts, where one 
robber by a senes of atrocious murdcis and robbencs, 
fnghtens the people into norv-rcsisuncc, a hundred loose 
characteri from among the peasantry of the country will 
take advantage of the occasion, and adopt his name, m 
order to plunder with the smallest possible degree of pereonal 
nsk to themselves. 

Some magistmtes and local nxlera, under mch circnm 
stances, ha\’e my unwisely adopted the measure of pro- 
hibiting the people from canying or having arms m their 
houses, the very thing which, ab<^ all others, such robbers 
most wish for they know though such magistrates 
and rulers do not, t^t it is the iDDOcent only and the 
friends to order who will obey the command. The robber 
will always be able to conceal his arms, or keep with them 
out of reach of the magistrate and he ts now rdicved 
altogether from the salutary dread of a shot from a door or 
window He may rob at his leisure, or sit down like a 
gentleman, and have all that the people of the surrounding 
towns and viUages possess brought to him, for no man can 
any longer attempt to defend himself or his famfly ^ 

' Slaoe the uubor's tiioe coodluoiu bsTc mach cliaoced. Tbes 
tmd for long ifterwurds, np to ibc moUoy erwy rHUge thrcmjbool 
the coontry vu fall of anos, ood slawat crery msQ was anaed. Coo- 
*e<jnaitly m tboac iricti where the mstliiy of the nallTe axmy war 
actsanpanied by popolar IxtsurccUoD, the Same of rebdtkai tairtted 
Seicely ■tvI wa» aobdoed with dUBcolty The painful cipoicoce of 
1857 and 1858 proTcd ihe oecoaJfyof goicaJ dl*nnaniait, aodnearfy 
the whole of Britlih lodla baa been diwirmed ouder the prorlifaxa of 

« eerW of acta. Ucenacf tohareaad cany ordlnaryama and anun 

nltloo ore ctanted by the magialiiitei of d larr i cn . Ucenaca to po«*M 
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Weak governments are obliged soon to innte back the 
robber on his onmi terms, for the people can pay them no 
revenue, being prevented from cultivating their lands, and 
obliged to give all they have to the robbers, or submit to 
be plundered of it JhansI and Jalaun are exceedingly eak 
governments, from having their territories studded with 
estates held rent-free, or at a quit-rent, by Pawar, Bundela, 
and Dhandel barons, who have always the sympathy of 
the numerous chiefs and their barons of the same class 
around 

In the year 1832, the Pawar barons of the estates of 
Noner, Jigni, Udgaon, and Bilhari in Jhansi had some cause 
of dissatisfaction with their chief, and this they presented 
to Lord William Bentmck as he passed through the pro- 
vince m December His lordship told them that these 
were questions of internal administration which they must 
settle among themselves, as the Supreme Government 
would not interfere. They had, therefore, only one way 
of settling such disputes, and that wms to raise the standard 
of bhumiawat, and cry, “To your tents, O Israel ' ” This 
they did , and, though the Jhansi chief had a militar}' force 
of twelve thousand men, they burnt down every town and 
village in the temtory that did not come into their terms , 
and the chief had possession of only two, Jhansi, the capital, 
and the large commercial town of Mau,^ when the Bundela 

arullery are granted only by the Goiemor-General in Council The 
improi ed organization of the police and of the executive power gener- 
ally renders possible the strict enforcement of the law Some amis are 
concealed, but very few of these -ue serviceable \Yith rare excep- 
tions, arms are now earned only for display, and knowdedge of tbe use 
of weapons has died out in most classes of the population The 
Milage forts have been everywhere dismantled Robbery by armed 
gangs sUll occurs in certain distncts {see ante, note 2, p 178), but is 
much less frequent than it used to be sixty years ago 

* Many towiis and villages bear the name of Mau {anghd, Mhow), 
which IS probablj, as Mr Growse suggests, a form of the Sansknt 
7 nahr, “ land ” or ” ground ” The town referred to in the text is the 
pnncipal town of the Jhansi distnct, distinguished from its homonyms 
as Mau-Ranipur, situated about east-south-east from Jhansi, at a dis- 
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Rlljas of Orchha and Datijril, who had hitherto dandeitmely 
Ripported the injurgenls, consented to become the arbitra- 
tora. A sospenrion of amis foJJowed, the barons got *11 
they demanded, and the bhOmiilwat ceased. But the 
Jhftnil chiel^ who had hitherto lent Luge nuns to the other 
chiefs m the pro\nnce, was reduced to the necessity of 
borrowing from them all, and from Gwllior and mortgag 
ing to them a good portion of h« land*.* 

Gwftlior IS itself weak in the same way A great portwo 
of its lands are held by borons of the Hindoo military 
classes, equally addicted to bhOmiflwat, and one or more of 
them Is alwajw engaged m this kind of indiscnrairutc war 
fare and it must be confessed that, unless they are always 
considered to be rendy to engage in it, they have very 
htUe chance of retaining their possessions on moderate 
terms, for these weak government* are generally the most 
rapaaous when they have it m tbeu power 
A good deal of the lands of the Muhammadan sovereign 
of Oudh are, in the same manner held by barons of the 
RajpQc tnbe and some of them are almost always tn the 
held engaged m the same Und of warfare agamst their 
soverogu. The baron who pursues it with vigour is almost 
sore to be mvited hack upon his oTrn terms very soon. If 
his lands are worth a hundred thousand a year he will get 
them for ten and have this rcmitlcd for the nert five years, 
until he IS ready for another bbOmlawat, on the ground of 
the mjunei sustained dunng the last, from which his estate 
has to recover The baron who is peaceable and obedient 
soon gets mck rented out of his estate, and reduced to 
beggary' \ 

tonca of forty mllei trom that dty I U special export fa the “L ha rwt 
cloth, dyed with U ” C«r «!«, p. * 77 ) 

1 Thfa Instnrectioci cootinori 1 to the year 1833- tnhiWtarifa 

were redoced to the crcaleat dfatreaa, and hare, errei t the proent 
day acaredy recorefed the Josaea they then nMtalned,” fA'’ If' P 
CcMrtwr toL I, p. » 96 . The G*sttt*tr was pabllibed In 187 a) 

Sit the anlhor’a /ir**/* Slmffdm tf 0"^ 

ftsrim. 
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In 1818, some companies of my regiment \\ere for several 
months employed m Oudh, after a young “bhumiawat! ” of 
this kind, Sheo Ratan Singh He N\as the nephew and 
heir of the Raja of Partabgarh,i who wished to exclude him 
from his inheritance by the adoption of a brother of his 
young bnde Sheo Ratan had a small village for his main- 
tenance, and said Jiothing to his old uncle till the governor 
of the province, Ghulam Husain, accepted an invitation 
to be present at the ceremony of adoption He knew that, 
if he acquiesced any longer, he would lose his inheritance, 
and cried, “ To your tents, O Israel ! ” He got a small 
band of three hundred Rajputs, with nothing but their 
swords, shields, and sp’ears, to follow him, all of the same 
clan and true men They vere bivouacked in a jungle not 
more than seven miles from our cantonments at Partabgarh, 
V hen Ghulam Husain marched to attack them vith three 
regiments of infantry, one of cavalry and two nine-pounders 
He thought he should surpnse them, and contrived 60 that 
he should come upon them about daybreak Sheo Ratan 
knew all his plans He placed one hundred and fifty of 
his men m ambuscade at the entrance to the jungle, and 
kept the other hundred and fifty by him in the centre 
When they had got well in, the party in ambush rushed 
upon the rear, while he attacked them in front After a 
short resistance, Ghulam Husain’s force took to flight, leav- 
ing five hundred men dead on the field, and their two guns 
behind them Ghulam Husain was so ashamed of the 
drubbing he got that he bnbed all the news-wnters^ within 


’ Parttbgarh is now a separate distnct in the Fj-zabad Division of 
Oudh The chief town, also called Partabgarh, is thirty-two miles 
north of Allahabad, and still possesses a Raja. Further details about 
the Partabgarh family aregiien in the Jotiruey, vol i, p 231 
= “ The news department is under a Supenntendent General, who 
has sometimes contracted for it, as for the revenues of a district, but 
more commonly holds it in amanJ, as a'manager . He nomm- 

ates his subordinates, and appoints them to their several offices, takine 
from each a present gratuity and a pledge for such monthly payments 
as he thinks the post will enable him to make. They receive from 
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t^nl) miles of the place, to *aj nothing about it In their 
n.’portfl to court, and be never made any report of it him- 
sclC A dctachtncnt of ui} regiment passed over the dead 
bodies in the course of the da) on their return to canton- 
ments from detached command, or we should have known 
nothing about it It Is true, we heard the firing, but that 
wc heard e\*ery day and I have seen from ray bungalow 
half a dozen village* in flames, at the *ame time, from this 
species of contest between the RlljpQt landholder* and the 
go\-emmcnt authonties. Our cantonment* were generally 
fuD of the women and children who had been burnt out of 
house and home. 

hoT to fifteen mpm c cdooUi eaeb, ud hare each w pay to lieir 
President fix dbirfbntliM woKm^ bli parncu or patioiiesaes st Coert, 
froco ooo hoodred to fire hoodted rafee* * nsooib b ordlouy tlncb 
Those to vbon tbey are •eendlted htre to pay them, order ordbuj 
dreomsUAces, cerUb toiits cnoalhlf to prercAl tludr breaUag or 
o un ger a ihie cues of abose of power or txgtecl of duty on their port | 
but, when they happen to be r^y goOty of (p«u acts of atndty or 
great negiect of doty they am required to p«y e atr aordltaiy mms, not 
only to the Dews-writets, who are espedaJly accredlled to them bwt 
to all othen who happen to bo b the nelghbooihood at the time 
There are six boDdred and sblyoews writers of this kind employed bj 
the king, and pahl rtkoaihly three thtnaand ooe hruidred and nbety 
foor rapeea, or on an sTerige, bclweai km and fire rapees ewch | aM 
the nens pwld by them to their President for dbtrilmtian among 
twfl Twnitfil officer! and Coert fcroorftes tier ages [rtrj ahore one hnn 
dred and fifty tbooctnd rapeea ajear Such are the report en 

of the orcomstaDcei In all the cas es on which the sot ere! gn and bb 
zmoisteri hare to pom orders crery day b Ondh. The Eoro- 

p#Ti maglstTate of ooe of onr neighboorlng drstilcta ooe day before 
th* Oodh Frontier Police was rnlsed, entered the Otidh torltory at 
the bend o( hh police b peusnh of some robbers, who had foond sn 
asyhnn b ooe of the King s rHUgea. In the attempt to secore them 
wwDC Urea were lost j «nd, apprebenibe of the conseqoeoces, bo lent 
fx the official Dcwa-wiiter and him In the oanl way N 

report of the circtrnistfliioes was made to the Oodh Darbir ; and •p elt h er 
the hJi^ th^ RpIfJcQt, nx the Britiah GoTenuDGit ercr beard any 
thing aboot IL tirmgk tkt 4 f Otidi toL I, 

p.p 67-69.) Sneh a system of offidtl ncws-wrileTS Is taoalJy main 
tabed by Orieota] dc^ts. 
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In Oudh such contests generall)^ begin ith the han ests. 
During the season of tillage all is quiet but, when the 
crops begin to ripen, the governor begins to nse in his 
demands for revenue, and the Rajput landholders and 
cultivators to sharpen their swords and burnish their spears. 
One hundred of them always consider themsehes a match 
for one thousand of the king’s troops in a fair field, because 
they ha\e all one heart and soul, while the king’s troops 
have many ^ 

^^^^lle the Paw'ars were ravaging the Jhansi state with 
their bhumiawat, a merchant of Sagar had a large convoy 
of valuable cloths^to the amount, I think, of forty thousand 
rupees,- intercepted by them on its way from Mirzapur* to 
Rajputana I w'as then at Sagar, and wTOte off to the in- 
surgents to say that they had mistaken one of our subjects 
for one of the Jhansi chiefs, and must release the convo} 
They did so, and not a piece of the cloth w as lost This 
bhumiaw’at is supposed to have cost the Jhansi chief 
above twenty lakhs of rupees, and his subjects double 
that sum 

Gopal Singh, a Bundela, W'ho had been in the service 
of the chief of Panna,^ took to bhumiawat m 1809, and 
kept a large British force employed in pursuit through 
Bundelkhand and the Sagar territones for three years, till 

' Full details of the rotten state of the king’s army are gl^en in the 
Jotintey through the Ktugdom of Otide 

* Then worth ;^4,ooo, or more 

* Mirzapur (Mirzapore) on the Ganges, twenty-seven miles from 
Benares, was, m the author’s time, the principal dep6t for the cotton 
and cloth trade of Northern India Although the East Indian 
Railw ay passes through the city, the construction of the railway has 
diverted the bulk of the trade from Mirzapur, which is now a dechn- 
mg place The carpets made there are well known 

■* Then equal to fgZQoyxno, or more 

® 1 he Panna State lies between the Bntish distncts of Banda, in 
the North-Western ProMnees, on the north, and Damohand Jabalpur, 
in the Central Provinces, on the south The chief is a descendant of 
Chhatarsal For descnption and engraaang of the diamond mines see 
Eionomtc GtoJogj’, page 39 
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he wag-jn\-jted back bj* our goremment Jn the year 1812 
by the pft of a fine estate on the bank* of the I>Man river 
}TeldJng twenty thousand rupees^ a )-ear rbreb his son now 
cn}o)-*, and which ii to descend to hi* posterity many of 
whom will no doubt, animated by their fortunate ancestor’* 
example, take to the Baroc trade. He had been a man of 
no note till he took to this trade, but by his predatory 
exploits he soon became celebmted/hroughout India and, 
when I caroc to the country no other man s chivalry was *0 
much talked of 

A Bundela, or other landholder of the Hindoo militar) 
class, does not think hirascll, nor 1* he indeed thought by 
others, in the slightest degree less respectable for having 
waged this mdiscnmmate war upon the innocent and an* 
offending, provided he has any cause of dusatisiiidion with 
his Itegc lord that is, provided he cannot get hi* land or 
hb appouitroent in hi* *ervice upon hts own term*, becaose 
all others of the same class and dan fed more or less 
interested in his success. 

They fed that tbeir tenure of land, or of ofiice, Is 
imp rot -ed by the mtsciuef he doe* because every peasant 
he murder*, and every fidd he throw* out of tillage, affects 
their liege lord in hw most tender point, his treasury and 
indispose* him to interfere with their aalanea, their 
pnvileges, or their rent*. He who wages this war goes on 
marrying his sisters or his daughters to the other barons or 
landholder* of the same don, and receivuig than in 
marriage during the whole of hi* bhttauilwat,* as if nothing 
at all extraordinary had happened, and thereby atrengtben- 
mg his hand at the pime he 1* playing. 

Umrilo Singh of Jakidn m Chandizl, a distnct of Gwi 
Uor bordering upon S3gar ha* been at this game for more 

1 Then eqniTtJait to tiro tbooauid pouadi, or awTe. 

• Thewordi of the «me rtaw are tocisct. Tlie aalbor h*i liowa 
(tjitf pup. 176, axS) tlut RljpOU oereraunj Into thd own ckn. 

Tta KIJl of ChaiKltri Wooped to the mine ftimllj m the Orehh* 
chief. Sindhta nnnexed 0 crrtt piortof the Chsndtrt SUte In 1811 
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than fifteen years out of twenty, but his alliances among the 
baronial families around have not been m the slightest 
degree affected by it His sons and his grandsons have, 
perhaps, made better matches than they might, had the old 
man been at peace w ith all the world, during the time that 
he has been desolatmg one distnct by his atrocities, and 
demoralizing all those around it by his example, and by 
inviting the } outh to join him occasionally in his murderous 
enterprises Neither age nor sex is respected in their 
attacks upon towns or villages , and no Muhammadan can 
take more pride and pleasure in defacing idols — the most 
monstrous idol — than a “bhumiawatl” takes m maiming an 
innocent peasant, who presumes to drive his plough in 
lands that he chooses to put under the ba 7 i 

In the kingdom of Oudh this bhumiawat is a kind of 
nursery for our native army , for the sons of Rajput yeo- 
men who have been trained in it are all exceedingly anxious 
to enlist in our native infantry regiments, having no dislike 
to their dnll or their uniform The same class of men in 
Bundelkhand and the Gwalior state have a great horror of 
the drill and umform of our regular infantry, and nothing 
can induce them to enlist in our ranks Both are equally 
brave, and equally faithful to their salt, that is, to the person 
who employs them , but the Oudh Rajput is a much more 
tameable animal than the Bundela In Oudh this class of 
people have all inhented from their fathers a respect for our 
rule and a love for our service In Bundelkhand they have 
not yet become reconciled to our service, and they still look 
upon our rule as mterfenng a good deal too much with 
their sporting propensities ^ 

Chanden was for a time British terntorjx but is noiv again in Sindhia’s 
dominions Its vicissitudes are related \n N W P Gnzether, vol 1, 

PP 351-35S 

' In Oudh the misgovernment, nnarch}^ and cruel rapine, briefly 
alluded to in the text, and vividly descnbed in detail by the author in 
his Jonmey through the Kingdom of Oitde, lasted until the annexa- 
tion of the kingdom by Lord Dalhousie in 1S56, and, after a bnef lull, 
were renewed during the insurrection of 1S57 and 1S58 The events 

VOL. I X 
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of tliocfl ywt sre a carion commentary oo tbe autitor'i belief Lbat tbe 
people of Oadh eatataloed a respect for oor rale aod a krre for oar 
•errice. Tbe lervlce of tbe Bntlth cu i eium ent U loogfat beouue It 
pays, bat a fordcB c o ref um eot mnU not expect lore. Respect for tbe 
Drltbh mle depends opoo tbe alrcoj^ of that role. Oodh ctltl sends 
many rccralu to tbe satire ansy thoosb tbe yo o nc men no loccer 
eojoytbe adrootof^ of c trahilqi; fa bbOmHwat." Aa ococskxal 
(;ai]{[-robbeTy or blodccon ^bt b the mea^ modem sabsUtote. Tbe 
RljptUs or Tb&kera of BaDdHkhxnd and Gwibor still retain tbcir old 
cbaracter for torbctlence. bat, of eannc, bare less scope /or vbat tbe 
onlbx calb ibelr tportloc propcinldcs ” than they b^ la hb time. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

The Suicide — Rchtions hetwccn Parents ind Clnldreii in Jiidn 

Tul da} before \\c left l)ati}a our cook had a Molent 
dispute \\ith his mother, a thing of almost daily occurrence , 
for, though a ^ cr}' fat and handsome old lady, she ^\a3 a 
\ery \iolcnt one He was a quiet man, but, unable to bear 
any longer the abuse she was heaping upon him, he first 
took up a pitcher of water and flung it at her head It 
missed her, and he then snatched up a stick, and, for the 
first time m his life, struck her He was her only son 
She quietly took up all her things, and, walking off towards 
a temple, said she would lea\e him for c\er, and he, hasing 
passed the Rubicon, declared that he was resolved no longer 
to submit to the parental tyranny which she had hitherto 
exercised o\er him My water carrier, howe^er, prevailed 
upon her with much difficulty to return, and take up her 
quarters w ith him and his w ife and fiv c children in a small 
tent we had given them Maddened at the thought of a 
blow from her only son, the old lady about sunset swallowed 
a large quantity of opium , and, before the circumstance 
was discovered, it was too late to apply a remedy We 
v\ere told of it about eight o’clock at night, and found her 
lying in her son’s arms — tried every remedy at hand, but 
without success, and about midnight she died She loved 
her son, and he respected her , and yet not a day passed 
without their having some desperate quarrel, generally 
about the orphan daughter of her brother, who lived with 
them, and was to be mamed, as soon as the cook could 
save out of his pay enough money to defray the expenses 

X 2 
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of the ceremonies. The old woman was always reproaching 
hun for not saving money £ist enough. This litUc cousin 
had now stolen some of the cooks toljacco for his young 
assistant and the old lady thought it ngbt to admonish 
her The cook likewise thought it right to add hts 
admonitJOrtS to those of hU mother hut the old lady 
would ha\'c her niece abased bj nobody but herself^ and 
she flew into a violent passion at his presuming to interfere. 
This led to the tom outrage, and the mother’s suldde. 
The son u a mild, good tempered young roan, who bears 
an e-Tcellent character among his equals, and is a very good 
leniint. Had he been less mild, it had perhaps been 
better for his mother would by degrees hart giim up 

I that de spotic away oi^Cf her child, which in infancy is 
necessary in youth useful, but in manhood iwcomes 
intolerable. God defend us from the anger of the mild 
m spinl," said on excellent judge of human nature, 
Muhammad, the founder of this cooks religion and 
certainly the mildest tempen arc those which become the 
roost ungoi enable when roused beyond a certain degree j 
and the proud spint of the old woman could not brook the 
outrage which her son, so roused had been guilty of 
From the time that she was dtscosTred to haxt taken 
poison till she breathed her last she lay in the arms of the 
I»oor man who besought her to livx, that her only son 
might alone for his crime, and not be a pamcnlc. 

(TT>eTe IS no part of the world, I liclK nc where parents 
arc so much reverenced lij ihdr sons as they art in India, 
^tiTall clasi5 prsowt) Hus If suRiciemly csinced in the 
'desire that parents fedto hare sons. The doty of daughlcn 
IS from the day of ihcfr nurrfcige transferee entirely fo 
their husbands and their husband’s partnl% on whom alone 
UctoKts the duty of protecting and supiiorting them 

’ The h« CiileJ lo Irsce lib qwolaltno, which mif pnitttf 
be from ibe itlihUl^il MsatOli {tmff chijurr t p. 4» 

Compare There I odUnc laote horrible tlufj lie rctelHoe tJ » 
tbcep, taU tic ilar»aj’ (tUlrsc <) 
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through the wedded and the w’ldowed state The links 
that united them to their parents are broken All the 
reciprocity of rights and duties which ha^c bound together 
the parent and child from infancy is considered to end 
with the consummation of her marriage, nor does the 
stain of any subsequent female backsliding ever affect the 
family of her parents , it can affect that only of her hus- 
band, who IS held alone responsible for her conduct If a 
widow' inhents the property of her husband, on her death 
the property would go to her husband’s brother, supposing 
neither had any children by their husbands, in preference 
to her own brother, but between the son and his parents 
this reciprocity of rights and duties follows them to the 
gra%e.^ One is delighted to see in sons this habitual 
reverence for the mother , but, as in the present case, it is 
too apt to occasion a domineenng spirit, which produces 
much mischief even in private families, but still more in 
sovereign ones A prince, when he attains the age of 
manhood, and ought to take upon himself the duties of the 
government, is often obliged to witness a great deal of 
oppression and misrule, from his inability to persuade his 
wldo^Yed mother to resign the power willingly into his 
hands He often tamely submits to see his country 
ruined, and his family dishonoured, as at JhansI, before 
he can bring himself, by some act of desperate resolution, 
to WTest it from her grasp - In order to prevent his doing 
so, or to recover the reins he has thus obtained, the mother 
has often been known to poison her ow'n son , and many a 
princess in India, like Isabella of England, * has, I believe, 
destroyed her husband, to enjoy more freely the society of 
her paramour, and hold these reins during the minority of 
her son 


1 


The English doggrel expresses the opposite sentiment, 



My son is my son till he gets a w'lfe , 
My daughter is my daughter all her life 


11 


’ An(e, chapter wix, p p 256, 261 
* Edward II , a D 1327 
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In ihc rtcrWv: of duminton from behind the curtain 
(f>r ft thoM: wiro Ifvc l>chfnd the curufn that Mxm ment 
onMou% to Indd It) v^omcn select mlni'tcrs, wlio, to tecurc 
tluraiKjn to ihnr mnurnne, Itccomc their paramours or at 
Ira s make the wrrTli) liclicre that ibej arc so, to senr 
their own selfnh pariwscv The sons are t)Tannucd otct 
thnnfjrh joufh bj* their motlicrs who cneJearour to luWoe 
ihctr pint to the yoke, wh»cli they wish to Innd hear) upon 
tlinr ncikn for life and they remain throUf,h manhood 
timid, i^onnt and altoj;cthcf unruled for the conduct of 
I»ul)li afTairf and for the government of men under a 
dopoiir rule whmr o^cniul pnnopJe H a saJulirr /wrof 
the jitincc m afl h« pulilic officers. Frer) unlettered 
ruti\ of Irnlia ii a^vmMlifc ofthisprincrplea^ ^fontc*quleu 
wa^ oml will tell u< that, m countries like India, a chief 
to pm-rm well, mu^t have a smack c/ the dent (***hallin ") 
in him for if Iw has not, his public Krranu will prey 
u|*nn his innocent otk) industnous sub)cctv* In India 
thea arc no unlrcr-ftres or public schools, in which young 
men might esa|ie as they do m Europe, from the enemting 
and ^tult1f)^ng influence of the anJna.' TTic state of 

* Thertlflciplc so blimtly cuancfaieJ ty Use lothiw btrae Iboocb 
tnnh ouy Ue vnpiUuble 1 1 »iwoe p(tpy>l« «be Uilak they lausw 

better Botl It ipfllnvllh at nadi force lo HajoywAa olBcislj u h 
does to futlrcprlnen. The Uuhlw " U more fapiliar ia hts Eoglhh 
dress a Sitan, The ed (or hss failed to EdJ Doy nefa pbcaae la the 
sroris of MotUesqeieu. lo efaaptet tx. of DooV. HI of LRiprildes 
Lois that loihof bys dova tlU pctodple that 11 bat de U enUnte 
dm cn c oorememcot dcrpoUqoe i ikw b Tntn, ell* a y esl [wlot 
Dcecstairt.** 

* Ic caa cso loafer be caU (hat mJrrrsIties do isot eclrt, it leaxt In 
naiae Id lodb. Catcall*, UocDbay Madrav Lahore mod ATblulsd 
are (be seat of nhertlUca, abieb are nseVe exstrUob^ bodia, coo 
ftliBtcd chieSy on tbe model of the UnireisJty of Londoo These 
Insiltvllom are not fmjtfeolrd hj joroz prince* and ooblcs, and hare 
Utile htflaeoce on their edoettio^ Attempts hare been made with 
partbl focersk, lo prorido ipedal boanlh^ seboob for the *00* of 
roUDg prlDcet and natire noUea. The most notable of aoeb botlmtlori* 
are tbe College* a t Almlr and Indore.^ Tb* faHococe of the onam t* 
Inrariably dUecled acalntt crery proposal to tea w j se a yoanc noWemon 
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inujml nulnvilisx lo wIm^U i \niith »jf int«nll\ n\<n”v- 
of iiund, I'oni to ititUoTf*! dominutn. in in Indti 
oftvn rttUu tnTliin, ht, m'i nnit>uioas inutlu r. '-.nuM 
{n nh'-oUntU to i tn^n li.n! v>)i m in h n- h(*ols 

{ht-v nr> ('lun iiivr’. ntnMc to thnit . or njii tor 
tlii.mvxK''- It tlu\ injiii.n. 'i tht \ * o n' turn <io, toftt 
wtH jnfon’nx! in n 'O uvi < on\UN.itti>'i. t!n \ r< ’min, 
Hninlt! h*t, tn.?x<,'UN . rnd. hrn\<\<r {> < uh 

;i\cK o' f/f '<■ u(M' »{»!{*• itnri! for n lion, oi for 

{urfornnn' th'-r {>■''1 i.i ttu t n it dnnn of !i)t 

In ri} til I'n,' nmhlt oi jtn hmt (lit inir, \ )nt h 
Vi's noinv ; tin uml, ini! jimh/ iniowivt , >U\ 

innul i Nnd, t( <4 1>'i 1 to ih* of mfim \ iml 1' idioo 1 

nlun 1 N ( tM'h 1)*o;h< in \ Imv: om littl* vi > <1, in 
tliNi ‘■(.uddtxt t»\ir t1’> pond- tiid stjuinis tif in\ inlUN 
hnd , •’lu! tin n <tf nn p mr luotht folm mil l^niiN, uhoM 
Imiiu*' now III. 1» .K nil till o rm ^n wi. niUmii. in ii;i 
tin. di iTt>t cnjicn of «,nrU ih\i must mii-''Nntil\ bt < oinu 
tno'-u -mil mori. in mir rti o!!l< tton v. ttb ptinful^/' 

fti lintts , for tliNi who cnjo\t,<l sut !i sitniswith us tmisl 
In il'prccs pivs nm\. ind In rtnnmbtrcil nith sorrow ticti 
In liiosi. wlio nrc coim ions nf Iniinj; fnlfilli il nil tlmr 
iluiiLS in lift tow inis tin m —hut With liov mm )i mors 1)\ 
thoNi whotmiKisr ri nn mbtr thtin without thinkmit of 
ouasions of kmiliiLss niul nssistnuts mi;l< i ltd or disrc- 
{;ardsi^ Main of them hut jiorinps UU ln,innd tlum 
widow-, and < Inldrcn siru;;itlin}! wnii ad\crNil\, and soln u 
mg from ns .aid wlm h wt. struc m \am to gus 

During mj \isil to tlis. R'ljl, .a pcr-ion in die disgmso of 
om. of my sipllns’ went to a sluip .and purclnstd for me 
fne.and iwent} riijiLes' worth of fine liuropc t j^iinlv , for 
winch lie paid in good rupees, wlneh were forthwith assajed 

from liomt for the ptirjvnc of cihicilion, ami olwlflcles of iinnj kiniK 
rtndcr the task of iightl} citiicaling such n >outh txlraonlimril) 
(lifTitult nml un-.,atisfacti)i) In sonn. eases a considcnblc degree of 
success has been attained 

1 Armed follower flic word u more famdiar in tbc corrupt form 
“sepo) ” 
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b) Q neighbouring goldsmith. The fcJpabI put tbcie rtipee* 
Into hts own purse, and laid it down, lajnng that he should 
go and ascertain from mt whether I wished to keep the 
who!c of die chintt or not and, f( not, he should require 
back the tame moncj— that I was to halt to-morrow when 
he would return to the shop again. Just os he was going 
awaj- howci’cr he recollected that he wanted a turban for 
himself and requested the shopkeeper to bring him one. 
They were ntting in the verandah, and the shopkeeper had 
to go into hi* ihop to bring out the turban. UTien he 
came out with it, the siplhl lald it would not suit bis 
purjiosc, and went ofli leaving the puiac where it by 
cautioning the ahopkeeper agaum changing any of the 
rupees, as he ihcrakl require his own identical mone} back 
if his master rejected any of the chinti. The *hopkecper 
waited till four odock In the afternoon of the next diy 
without looking into the parse. 

Hearing then that I had left Dati}^ and seeing no signs 
of the sipflht, be opened the purser and found that the 
rupees were all copper with a thui coating of silver The 
man had changed them srfailc be went into the shop for a 
turban, and substituted a parse exactly the same in appear 
once. After oscertnming that the story was true, and that 
the ingenious thief was not one of my fonowers, I insisted 
1 upon the man * takir^ the money from roe, m spite of a 
I great deal of remonstrance on (he part of the Rfijls agent, 

I who had come on with ua. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


Gwalior Plain once the Bed of a Lake — Tameness of Peacocks 

On the igth, 20th, and 2ist^ t\e came on forty miles to 
the village of Antri in the Gtvahor territory, over a fine 
plain of nch alluvial soil under spring crops This plain 
bears manifest signs of having been at no very remote 
period, like the kingdom of Bohemia, the bed of a vast 
lake bounded by the ranges of sandstone hills tthich now 
seem to skirt the horizon all round , and studded wth 
innumerable islands of all shapes and sizes, ^\hlch noV nse 
abruptly in all directions out of the cultivated plain ^ The 
plain IS still like the unruffled surface of a vast lake , and 
the nch green of the spnng crops, which cover the surface 
in one wade sheet unintersected by hedges, tends to keep up 
the illusion, which the nvers have little tendency to dispel , 
for, though they have cut their way down immense depths 
to their present beds through this soft alluvial deposit, the 
traveller no sooner emerges from the hideous ravines, which 
disfigure their banks, than he loses all trace of them 
Their course is unmarked by trees, large shrubs, or any of 
the signs which mark the course of nvers in other quarters 
The soil over the vast plain is ev'erj'where of good quality, 
and everywhere cultivated, or rather worked, for we can 
hardly consider a soil cultivated which is never either 
irrigated or manured, or v oluntanly rehev ed by fallows or 
an alternation of crops, till it has descended to the last 

^ December, 1S35 

The author’s favounte theory See trtife, p p 115, 1S3, on the for- 
mation of black cotton soil The Gw^ior plain IS covered with this soil 
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stage of cxbaustioa The pnnce mci. rents the fanner, the 
fanner mck rents the cultivntor and the cultirotor mrk 
rent* the soil Soon after crossing the Sindh nver we enter 
upon the tcmtones of the Gwllior chiefi Smdhm. 

The villages ore everywhere few and their communities 
very s m a ll . The greater part of the produce goes for snle 
to the capital of Gwalior when the money it brings is paid 
into the treasury m rent, or revenue, to the chiefi who 
dislnbutea it m talanes among hi* establishments, who ngnm 
pay It for land produce to the cultivators, farmers, and 
agncnltoml capitalists, who ogam pay it back mto the 
treasury m land revenne. No more people reside m the 
villages than are absolutely necessary to the cultivation of 
the land, because the chief takes aH the produce beyond 
what IS necessary for their bare subsistence end, out of 
what he takes, maintains establishments that reside else- 
where. There is nowhere any jungle to be seen, and very 
few of the village* that are scattered over the plains have 
any fnut or ornamental trees left and, when the spring 
crops, to which the tillage is chiefly confined, are taken off 
the giound, the face of the country must have a very 
naked and dreary appearance.* Near one village on the 
road I saw some men threshing com m a field, and among 
them a peacock (which, of course, I took to be domesti- 
cated) breakfasting very comfortably upon the grain os it 
flew around him. A httlc farther on I saw another quietly 
working his way into a stack of com os If he understood 
it to have been made for his use alone. It was so dose to 
me ns I passed that I put out my stid: to push it off in 
play and, to my surpnse. It flew off In a fnght at my white 
face and strange dress, and was followed by the other*. I 
found that they were all wild, if that term am be applied 
to birds that live on such excellent term* with monUnd- 
On reaching our tents we found several feeding in the 
coni fidds dose around them, undisturbed by our host of 
* It ■ vety d«*olile sppcaniDce. The lodiss ^ndlcud RtH ®y 
DOW poan tkioagh GwSIIoc. 
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caInp-follo^^ ers , and ere told by the villagers, who had 
assembled to greet us, that they were all u ild “ Why,” said 
they, “should ^\e think of keeping birds that live among us 
on such easy terms without being kept V' I asked -whether 
they ever shot them, and ^^as told that they never killed or 
molested them, but that any one who -wished to shoot them 
might do so, since they had here no religious regard for them ^ 
Like the pariah dogs, the peacocks seem to disarm the 
people by confiding in them — their tameness is at once the 
cause and the effect of their secunty The members of 
the little communities among whom they live on such 
friendly terms w ould not have the heart to shoot them , and 
travellers either take them to be domesticated, or are at 
once disarmed by their tameness 

At Antri a sufficient quantity of salt is manufactured for 
the consumption of the people of the town The earth 
that contains most salt is dug up at some distance from the 
to-wn, and brought to small reservoirs made close outside 
the walls Water is here poured over it, as over tea and 
coffee Passing through the earth, it flow s out below' into 
a small conduit, which takes it to small pits some yards’ 
distance, whence it is removed in buckets to small enclosed 
platforms, where i^is exposed to the sun’s rays, till the 
water evaporates, and leaves the salt dry ■ The want of 
trees over this vast plain of fine soil from the Sindh nver is 
quite lamentable The people of Antri pointed out the 
place close to my tents where a beautiful grove of mango- 

* In many parts of India, especially in Mathura (Muttra), on the 
Jumna, and the neighbouring districts, the peacock is held stnctly sacred, 
and shooting one would be likely to cause a not Tavernier relates a 
story of a nch Persian merchant being beaten to death by the Hindoos 
of Guzerat for shooting a peacock (Ball’s Tavernier, vol 1, p 70 ) 
The bird is regarded as the vehicle of the Hindoo god of war, vanouslj 
called Kumara, Skanda, or Kartikeya. The editor, like the author, 
has observed that in Bundelkhand no objection is raised to the shoot- 
ing of peacocks by any one who cares for such poor sport 

In Bntisfi India the manufacture of salt is a Government monopolj , 
and can only be practised by persons duly licensed 
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trees bad been lately taJccn off to Gwflbor for p/n-comagei 
and firerood, m ipite of all the propnetor could urge of 
the detnmcnt to hu own interest in this world, and to those 
of his ancestors m that to which they bad gone. ^Vhe^eTe^ 
the army of this chief moved they mvanably swept off 
the groves of fruit trees m the same reckless monDer 
Parts of the country which they merely passed through, 
have recov e r e d then- trees, because the desire to propitiate 
the Deity and to perpetuate their name by such a work 
wilJ always operate among Hmdoos os a suffiaent incentive 
to secure grove*, wherever man can be made to feel that 
theu" ngfats of property m the trees will be respected.^ The 
Ixmds around the village, which had a well for imgation 
paid four times as much as those of the same quality which 
had none, and were made to yield two crops m the year 
As everywhere else, so here, those lands into which water 
Sows from the town, and can be made to stand for a time, 
are estemed the best, os this watw brings down with it 
manures of all kinds.* Z had a good deal of toll, with the 
cultivators as I walked through the fields in the evenings 
and they seemed to dwell much upon the good finth which 
13 ohserred by the fimner* and cultmton in the Honour 
able Company's temtones, and the total absence of ft m 
those of Smdhus, where no work, requiring on outlay of 
capital from the land, is, m conseqaence, ever thought of 
— both formers and cultrrotois engaging from year to year 
and no farmer ever feeling secure of his lease for more than 
one, 

‘ The Rerenoe SetUeoent Repilfllloo* now In force In Briikh India 
pnrrlde UbeaJly for the encoanjewent of erwres, and hnodrtd* of 
mila of rand also an anniially planted with trees. 

Sanitation did do( troable narire suites In those days. 



CHAPTER XXXYI 

Gwalior and Us Govcmment 

On the 22nd, ^ ^\e came on fourteen miles to Gi\ahor, 
over some ranges of sandstone hills, ■which are seemingly 
continuations of the Vindhj’an range Hills of indurated 
bro'\\n and red iron clay repose upon and intervene be- 
tween these ranges, vith strata generally horizontal, but 
occasionally bearing signs of having been shaken by in- 
ternal' con'vulsions These convulsions are also indicated 
by some dykes of compact basalt -which cross the road “ 

Nothing can be more unprepossessing than the approach 
to Gwalior , the hills being naked, black, and ugly, v ith 
rounded tops devoid of grass or shrubs, and the soil of the 
valleys a poor red dust vnthout any appearance of verdure 
or vegetation, since the few autumn crops that lately stood 
upon them have been removed From Antrl to Gv ahor 
there is no sign of any human habitation, save that of a miser- 
able police guard of four or five, w'ho occupy a iiTetched 
hut on the side of the road midway, and seem by their 

^ December, 1835 

® “ Throughout the northern edge of the trap country m Rajputana, 
Gwalior, and Bundelkhand, dykes are rare or wanting ” (Mr W T 
Blandford, in Manual of the Geology of India, Part I, p 328 ) The 
dykes mentioned in the text may not have been visited by the officers 
of the Geological Survey 

® “Basalt generally disintegrates into a reddish soil, quite different 
from regar in character This reddish soil may be seen passing into 
regar, but, as a rule, the black soil is confined to the flatter ground at 
the bottom of the vallej's, or on flat hill tops, the broivn or red soils 
occupying the slopes ” ^bid p 433 ) 
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pKf«nce to render the scene around more dreary * The 
road is a mctc foot|ath ummprored and unadorned hy any 
single wod. of art , and, except in this footpath, and the 
small police guard, there Is absolutely no single sign m all 
this long march to indicate the dominion, or even the 
presence, of roan and j*et it fs between two contiguons 
[r;r] capitals, one occupied liy one of the most anaent, 
and the other by one of the greatest native sovereigns of 
Hindustan.® One cannot but feel that he approaches the 
capital of a dynasty of barbarian pnnccs, who, like Attila, 
would choose their places of residence, os devils choose 
their pandemoma, for theu-'hglmess, and rather reside m 
the dreary wastes of Tartnry than on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, There are within the dominions of Smdhia 
seats for a capital that would r>ot peld to any in India m 
coo\enience, beonty and salubrity but, m nil these 
dominions, there n not, perhaps, another place so 
hideously ugly os GwiUior or so hot and unhealthy It has 
not one r edeeming quality that should recommend it to the 
choice of a rational prince, particularly to one who still con* 
tiden his capital as his camp, and makes every officer of his 
army feel that he has os httle of permanent mterest m ha 
house ns he would have in his tent* 

PhUl Bflgh, or the Jhwer-gardtM was suggested to me as 
the best place for my tents, where Sindhia had buCt a 

* Johnaon, in his U tiu IFtJtem ItJm/tds, otMerres r “ Now 

end tb«n w« opted « little com field wlucfi Krred to tapreat mon 
strongly the gmcrml bsrrenaeiL [\^ 8.] The lemul: lefeiied 

to tbc tliocts of Lodi Nc*i (ptgosjy of mlniseSofJohiaoo ■ ^orti, 
Loodoo, iSao). 

* By this iwlcward phtsse tbe nilboT se e ms to me*n Lneknow oo 
ibe east, the capiUl of the kinf^om of Ondh, tod Udtfpnr to the 
west, the capital of tbe ktng^eaceiidcd cblefltln of Mewf r 

* Tbe new dty tt GwUwr betow tbe fottrem If, lie tbe dty of 
Jhln^ known as tbe TjAVt or camp. Tbe old dty of Gwtlfcc 
nairde* the oortb end of tbe fortresL The new dty oc L*fbkar Uea 
to the aoatb mom tW ■ mJe distant. In Janoaiy 1859 , tbe 
popnlatlon of the two dtiei together amoonled to L4S,044 per***- 
Arduttl, Swvty Ref*rU voL B p. 33**! 
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splendid summer-house As I came o^erlhls most gloomy 
and uninteresting march, in ^\hlch the heart of a rational 
man sickens, as he recollects that all the re\cnues of 
such an enormous extent of dominion o\ er the richest soil 
and the most peaceable people in the w orld should ha\ e 
been so long concentrated upon this point, and squandered 
ithout lea\ ing one sign of human art or industr)', I looked 
foix\ard \\ith pleasure to a quiet residence in 
garden, ^\lth good foliage abo^e, and a fine sward below', 
and an atmosphere free from dust, such as we find in and 
around all the residences of Muhammadan princes On 
reaching my tents I found them pitched close outside the 
J? 070 cr-gat den, m a small dusty plain, without a blade of 
grass or a shrub to hide its defonnity — ^just such a place 
as the pig-keepers occupy m the suburbs of other towns 
On one side of this little plain, and looking into it, was the 
smnmcrdmne of the pnnee, without one inch of green 
sward or one small shrub before it 

Around the wTetched little Jlmver-garden was a low', 
naked, and shattered mud wall, such as w e generally see 
m the suburbs throw n up to keep out and in the pigs that 
usually sw'arm in such places — “and the swine they crawled 
out, and the sw'ine they crawled in When I cantered up 
to ray tent door, a sipahi of my guard came up, and 
reported that as the day began to daw'n a gang of thieves 
had stolen one of my best carpets, all the brass brackets 
of my tent-poles, and the brass bell w ith which the sentries 
on duty sounded the hour , all Lieutenant Thomas’ cook- 
ing utensils, and many other things, several of which they 
had found lying betiveen the tents and the prince’s pleasure- 
house, particularly the contents of a large heavy box of 
geological specimens They had, in consequence, concluded 
the gang to be lodged in the prince’s pleasure-house The 
guard on duty at this place w'ould make no answer to their 

^ Only those readers who have lived in India can fully understand 
the reasons why the pigs should frequent such a place, and how great 
would be the horrors of encamping in it 
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Icgitinuto part of the Marflthfl government, and, I fear 
ncm mlL* 

The misrule of such state*, iituated in the midst of our 
domlnioas, is not mthout its use. There is, as Crbbon 
I justly observes, a strong propensitj in human nature to 
I depreciate the advantages, and to magnify the evils, of the 
1 present times and, if the people had not before their 
ej-es such spedmera of rutfvc nile to contrast with ours, 
thej would think more highly than they do of that of then- 
past Muhammadan and Hindoo sovereigns and be much 
less disposed than the) ore to estimate Curly the advantages 
of bang under ours. The native governments of the 
present day are Cur speamena of what they have always 
been — grinding militar) despotwms — theu whole history is 
that of Saul has killed his thousands, and David h« tens 
of thousands as if rulen were made merely to sky and 
the ruled to be ilain- In politics, ns in landscape, Tb 
distance lends enchantment to the view, and the past 
iftiglrt- UcT ol! tevtiur dt rose in the imaginations of the 
people were it not r epre se nted m these iU-governed states, 
where the luck) acadent of a good governor is not to be 
expected in a century and where the secret of the respon- 
bibDit) of ministers to the people is yet undiscovered.* 

1 The corefoment of GvSUor bos Improved i^ace the malbo wrote. 
The p n ae ci Mahliija b a mioor He wta iosUIicd in w a cctml cD to 
bb hlhcr cn lb« jrd of July 1886. Dorinc the lobority the coi po - 
zzKOt u ouried 00 by a Coaocil of Regtoc^ Mided by Uk adrice of 
the Resident, and many rvfomu harie been be^im ud more or Icn 
fallj acealoL In ilay 1S87 the vul hoaid of mpeet boried la pirt 
in the (brt, vshied at fi e adllkms sterling, was cxbm&ed, end lent to 
the Gormweat of lodh io be nsefali/ anpJojtd. The poMfre 
oppraltkn f a coart like that of GwlUor to the effechal aecirtku of 
fi -Cv i f u If craituinoQi, and reiy difflcoli to orercocBe. 

The ontbor’i docriplkm of the ordinary Onental gorenuDcnt at 
all ttees and In all places as grinding milJUiy despotism” b 
al*otedy correct. Sentimental nadvea and their Engibh sympoihliea 
are apt to forget this wdgfaly tmlh. The gnhiai ijc of India b as 
mythical as that of IrolflinL 'What Persia now b, that wnold India 
be, if she had been left to her own dericea. 


/ 
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'I lie forlrc^'' of (iiialior •'tincK upon 1 inblc-land, n mile 
nnd 1 half loni( h\ t qmrter of a mile wide, nl the north- 
eisl end of a snnll inMil'iied MinlNlone hill, running north- 
cast nnd south ^\c^t .and rising nt both ends about three 
hundred and fort\ foet aho\e the !e\cl of the plain below 
At the base is a kind of glai is, which runs up at an angle 
of fort\ five from ilie plain to within fifty nnd, m some 
ph( es, within lwent\ fiet of the foot of the wall 

lhemter\al is the peqienduulnr face of the hon/ontal 
strata of the suidstone rock 1 he glacis is formed of a 
bed of basalt m all s(ag» s of decomposition, with which 
this, like the other sandstone hills of Central India, was 
once co\ered, and of the de'bris nnd chippings of the rocks 
nbo\e '1 he walls are raised a certain uniform height all 
round upon the\ergeof the pre< iptce, and being thus made 
to correspond with the edge of the ro( k, the line is 
extreme!} irregular '1 he\ are rudeh built of the fine 
sandstone of the ro(k on which then stand, and haae some 
square and some semi circular bastions of different si/cs, 
few of these raised abo\e the let el of the wall itself’ On 

' Sir A Cunninttlnni wss Mntioncd nl Ownliorfor fi\c }cars, .and 
had lluis an esceiiUoinllj acciirale ! nonkdjte of the fortress Ills 
account, winch corrects the text in some iiarliculars, is as follows — 
“ The great fortress of Gw “ihor IS situated on a precipitous, flat topped, 
an 1 1 olated hill of sandstone, which nses 300 feet abore the town at 
the north end, but only 2J4 feet at the upper gate of the principal 
entrance The lull is long and narrow , us extreme length from north 
to south being one mile and three quarters, while its breadth \aries 
from 600 feel opposite the main entrance to 2,Soo feet in the middle 
opposite the great temple The walls are from 30 to 35 feet in 
height, and the rock immcdiatclj below them is stceplj,but irregularly, 
scarped all round the hill The long line of battlements which crow ns 
the steep scarp on the east is broken only by the loftv towers and 
fretted domes of the noble palace of Raja Man Singh On the opposite 
side, the line of battlements is rcliexed by the deep recess of the 
Urwahi \ alley, and by the zigrag and serrated parapets and loopholed 
bastions which flank the numerous gales of the two western entrances 
At the northern end, where the rock lias been quarried for ages, the 
jagged masses of the overhanging clifT seem ready to fall upon the 
city beneath them To the south the hill is less lofty , but the rock 

Y 
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llir rj'trfn fjcc < f nicV l»ctwnm Ihr plodt and f<»o| of 
ifw wjH ate rii! ouZ, Jn I* U tchef ihc rolm^al /iptifct of 
mrn I ircKtadn) umtet raoopirs on each kidc of a 

ihmnc trmji!r anil, jn another }>bre the mlm^I Cpurc 
nf a nun 'kUntJinp nalnl,anU lann;: jraiwanl, which I took 
to l*»* iKa! of lluHflha.* 

The town of ( waiior txlcnd-i along the fool of the hfll 
on one nic and ron\hn <f a tnglc street alKnea mile 
There a \cTy (•eaatiful mtwquc, with oric end 
Iniilt 1>) a Muliammad KKln, vi i6f 5 of the white Mr>d 
tone of live rrKk al«\c It. It looks as frc'h as if it had 
not Item finjvhctl a rm>olh and truck, as I passed h 
with so rrolile a work aj^parcnily itew and under such a 
pmcmmenl, I ali,shectl from tO) horvr went in and read 
the inscripttmt whwh told me the date of the luilding and 
the Turrve of the foirrxlcr There is no ilucco-work ostt 
ant |u>t of It, nor Js any re<|uiml on loch beaulifol 
matcruls ami the stnno are all so nhrelj: cot that cement 
eems (o lu^e licm consKlcrvd useless. It has the osual 
two mirurets or towers and over the arches and alcorts 
art caned, as customary passages from the kortin, In the 
I>cauiiful kttfic characterv* The court and camp of the 

h 1 1 si rep If scarped, 1 1 cmeraUf tpdtr liucmdUc. MMwif 
osrr all towm ihc pant of a au**! e llioda Imptr prcf with 
Ibe mtn 0 / »ccs. Allocrthrr «b« fort of C rUlor form* one of the 
mosi plctorrscpie »»rsr» m Nortbrro Iwllo. {ArrA^ti, Stmt^ 
A//vrir XoL II p. jyj.) 

• Tlw naknlBc>s of the Iraice In Usclf ptorrs that DuhTbs coaid 
not be ibr pmoo rrpres«tr«L II»s tuian art nercr trade. Tb« 
CwSr>or C enrr s are Itaocrs of tome of Uk tnnif foer peat nJnti 
(TUthonVani or Jinos) of (be Oicamlora icct of (be JaJo rcl^loo. 
J«lo Staines axe fr e^neotlf of colossal sire. The Urceot of those at 
CwUlof it fiAf^seren feet blpb. The Csrillor acnlpturea are of late 
dale-ibe mfcUle of the fiAcemtceBtiiiy The toliqnflka o/Gwitiof 
inclodln;; ibete acalptare* ate well deacribrtl In CnnslBcbamb 
4n-icriv» d/ Samy A'r/cryx, \oL It pp. 
to ad. 

Thh intwpie { (be JimT or cafhetiral, loosqoe altoird at the 
costera foot of (be fortrc'S near the AlaeogW Danrtia (pic). It fa a 
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chief extends out from the southern end of the hill for 
se\eral miles 

The \vhole of the hill on ^\h^ch ttie fort of Giiahor 
stands had evidently, at no very distant period, been 
covered by a mass of basalt, surmounted by a crust of 
indurated broiin and red iron clay, Mith hthomarge, ^\hich 
often assumes the appearance of common latente The 
boulders of basalt, which still cap some part of the hill, 
and form the greater part of the glacis at the bottom, are 
for the most part in a state of rapid decomposition , but 
some of them are still so hard and fresh that the hammer 
nngs upon them as upon a bell, and their fracture is 
,bnlhantly crystalline 1 he basalt is the same as that 
which caps the sandstone hills of the Vindhya range 
throughout Malwa The sandstone hills around Gw'ahor 
all nse in the same abrupt manner from the plain as 
those through Malwa generally, and they have almost 
all of them the same basaltic glacis at their base, with 
boulders of that rock scattered over the top, all indicat- 
ing that they were at one time buried, in the same 
manner, under one great mass of volcanic matter, throwm 
out from their submarine craters in streams of lava, or 
diffused through the ocean or lakes in ashes, and 
deposited in strata The geological character of the 
country about GwaLor is very similar to that of the 
country about Sagar, and I may say the same of the 
Vindhya range generally, as far as I have seen it, from 
Mirzapore on the Ganges to Bhopal in Malwa — hills of 
sandstone rising suddenly from alluvial plain, and capped, 
or beanng signs of having been capped, by basalt reposing 

neat and favourable specimen of the later Moghal architecture Its 
beauty, hoive%er, is partly due to the fine light-coloured sandstone of 
which It IS built This at once attracted the notice of Sir Wm 
Sleeman, who, etc ” {Archctol Survey of India Reports, by Cun- 
ningham, Vol II, p 370) This mosque is in the old citj, nhich 
Sir A Cunninghrm describes as “a crowded mass of small flat-roofed 
stone houses ” '[Ibid p 330 ) 
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unmedately upon it, and partly covered m its turn by beds 
of indurated iron day ^ 

The fortrcM of Cwalior was celebrated for its strength 
under the Hindoo soverejgni of India but vms token by 
the Mahammadani after a long siege, a-d. 1197’ The 
Hindoos regained possession, but were ogam eipielJed by 
the Ernperor Btrtmish a.ix 1335.* The Hindoos again 

' The Geological S uM cy mognltcs a apcdal groop of Uaiaitiotj 
roclu hrtvwi tbe mctninarphlc cod UteMndhyao aerta gadq the 
name of the Civ^illor eren. The Gvlhor area is cdIj fifty 
miles long from east to ve^, aboot filteen miles wide. It takes 
its oaiiK from tbe aty of Owilkpr which slaods apoo It, samnDdloc 
tbe fimoai fort built apoo a scarped ooiltcr of Viodbyan aaodstooe, 
which reus apoo a of massive bedded trap belooging to tbe 
transition perfotL ( l/krura/ / »J P it I p. 56.) Tbe 

writers of the manaaJ do not notice the basaltic cap of tbe Ibrt bill 
described by the antbor cod at page 300 use language which implies 
that the hUI is outside tbe Umita of ibe Deeean trap, hot tbe s 
ohaemUfoes seem snffiefeptiy p re cl ae to wamnt the ctmchicice that 
he mas right In belterieg tbe b^Dc cop of tbe GmUior hill to be to 
ootJyiQg fragQXDt of the vast Deccan tnp sheet. Tbe reUtloo between 
huerite and Uthotoarge Is dbeomed lo pa^ 353 of the i/a«cna 4 end 
the ocesirence of laterite cops on tbe h^fhest ground of tbe cotmtry 
at two ptoeei near GwAlIoc, **<nitslde of tbe trap area, b noticed 
{ihd. p. 356). These two places arc at RUpor hOl, and on tbe KahaBr 
snodstooe about two miles to the nortfa aett. No doobt these teo 
biJb are outl era of the Central Indb spreod of laterlle, which hai 
been traced as far as S prt. about aUty mOes sooth of tbe Rllpo hllL 
(Hacket Gefilagr ^ GioiE^ mitd V'iamity in Ptards »f Gw 
S * t ) - v ty tf IttdiA, \ol III p- 41 ) Tbe geology of GwUkw b abo 
dl s ms i rd In &lr Mallet s paper cnillled Sketch of the Geology of 
Scindiaa Temtories. (Abway \oI VJH p. 55.) \eWier sriter 
r efers to ihe lutaltlc cap of CwlJlor fort btlL For tbe refotatloQ of 
tbe anlbor’s tbeoiy of the enbaqoeooa origin of the Deccan trap see 
notes to CbaptCTi XW and X\ 11 . aaf*. p-p. 119 ^ * 3 *- 

* In tbe reign of Malar od-dliv Mobsmiaad bhi Sim, abo kDoan 
by the oamea of Sbabib-nd-dln, and Mahammad Gbori He strnck 
bmon coins at tbeGwtlioc mioL Tbe correct d ate bA-n. 1196. The 
Hijtl year 593 begun 00 the 6lb Dec. A.U. 1195. 

* Shams d-dln Iltitmbb, “tbe greaieit ot tbe Slare K 1 dc«i 
reigoed from A.n. ijio to 1135 <A.n- 607 -^ 33 )- Hebesleged GalDor 
in A.11 629, and, afier eJeren months reabunce captnred tbe place m 
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got possession, and after holding it one hundred years, 
again surrendered it to the forces of the Emperor Ibrahim, 
AD 1519^ In 1543 It was surrendered up by the troops 
of the Emperor Humayun,' to Sher Khan, his successful 
competitor for the empire.' It afterwards fell into the 
hands of a Jat chief, the Rana of Gohad,'' from whom it 
Aias taken by the Iilarathas ^Vhlle in their possession, it 
was invested by our troops under the command of Major 
Popham , and, on the 3rd of August, 17S0, taken by 
escalade.^ Ihe party that scaled the wall was gallantly led 

the month Sifar, A it 630, cqnualent to Nov -Dec A u 1232 Tlie 
date given m the text is w rong The correct mine of this king is appn- 
rentlj lUitnush It is written Allumosh by the aiitlior, and Altamash 
by rhonias and Cunningham A summarv of the events of his reign, 
based on coins and other original documents, is given on page 45 of 
Thomas’ “Chronicles on the Pathan Kings of Delhi” Iltitmish 
recorded an inscription dated A 11 630 at Gwalior p 80) This 
inscription was seen by Babar, but has since disappeared 

* Ibrahim Lodi, A u 1517-1526 He was defeated and killed by 
Babar at the first battle of Panipat, A n 1526 The correct date of 
his capture of Gwalior, according to Cunningham (Vol II, p 340) 
is 1518 

- Humayun was son of Babir, and father of Akbar the Great His 
first reign lasted from A D 1530 to 1540 , his second brief reign of less 
than bi\ months was terminated by an accident in January A ii 1556 
The correct date of the surrenderof Gwalior to Sher Shah was A D 1542, 
corresponding to a H 949 {Ctitnmig/iatit, Vol II, p 393), which year 
began lyih Apnl, 1542 

“ Sher Khan is generally know n as Sher (or Shir) Shah A good 
summary of his career from a d 1528 to his death in a D 1545 (A H 
934 to 952) is given by Thomas (0/ at p 393) He struck coins at 
Gwalior in A H 950, 951, 952 (tlnd p 403) 

* Gohad lies between Etawah (Itawa) and Gwalior,' twenty-eight 
miles N E of the latter The chief, originally an obscure Jat land- 
holder, rose to power dunng the confusion of the eighteenth century, 
and allied himself with the British in 1789 (Thornton’s GauUeer, s v 
“ Gohad ” ) 

® This memorable exploit was performed during Warren Hastings’ 
war with the Marathas, Sir Eyre Coole being Commander-in-Chief 
Captain Popham first stormed the fort of Labor, a stronghold west of 
Kalpi (Calpee), and then, by a cleverly arranged escalade, captured 
“ with little trouble and small loss ” the Gwalior foitress, which was 
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1») n ^-CT) (Intinpulshcd and most promtsing officer Captatn 
llrucct lirother of the cckbrated traveller • 

It wa* nude over to us by the RiJna of Gohad, who had 
Itecn our all) In the war Fallmg In his engagement 4o us 
he was afterwards abandoned to the resentment of Mad 
hojJ Slndhia, chief of the MarSthas.’ In 1783, ( waiter 
was Ins'cjted b) Madhojl Sindhns troops, under the com- 
mand of one of the most octraordjnar) men that have es-er 
figured In Indnn hlitor) the justl> ed ebrated C teneml De 
lloignu Alter man) unsucccuful attempts to take it by 

C^rbooctl lijr a ibouoad bko, aod connuooly ^appoc«d to be impreg- 
nable. ** Captain Pofiiam was fewmrdnl for hk gallant herrlces by 
being promoted to the rant, of Major" (Tboraloc, Tic Wsttry $f 
tkt finhtk Emfin im Imdt^ tecood eilUloo, 1859 page I49 ) “ It 
h takl (bat ibe ipot (for escalade) was pot lU til oat to I^opbam by a 
cowherd and thu (he abole of the atta^ng pnrlj wen npplied with 
grcK shoes to prer en t ibetn from slipping oo thetedgesof rock. Tliere 
i a story also that the cost of these graas shoes was dedeteted from 
IVopbamh py when be sns abod to tase lodla as t M joT'Ceaeral 
seariy a quarter of a antary aftersards." ( -Irrik Etf VoL II p. 340.) 

> JaoKS UnKC, the celebrated trardlee vts Coossl at Algiers, 
lie explcrred TiipoU Tank, Syrk, eod Egyp*. ^ tnrtDed In 
\bywiAia from Norefflbet 1769 to Decrmbcr 177* He returaed to 
Lgypt by the Nile arririn^ t Alexandria In March, 1773. Ilktnreli 
were paUlsbed in 179a He died In I794> 

• TTm Sladhb famTIy of OwlUlor seas foonded by Rloojt Sindhia 
man of Immble odghi bi (he serrlce of tbc PeshwL Rlaojt died 
nboot A.TX 1750, and was aocceeded by oee of bk nataral no^ ^lid 
hojt (Mldhasw KAo) Shxlhla, wboae tnibalent and chequered career 
lasted tin 1794, when he was anxcedcd by hk grand-oepbew Danlat 
RAo. Tbe MarlthA po wer ander Danlat Rio was broken In 1S03, by 
Sir Arthur cHr^ey at Aanye and ^r^am ond by Lord Lake at 
Lnssriri. Tbe moat recent work 00 MIdhojys career Is ilidbara 
Rio Slndhla i and the Ilhsda Recoaqoest of India, by H G kceo e. 
(Clarendoe Press, 189X) 

It b Ins possible within the nadtsofa ootelo gl e an a cmin t of the 
eitiuordlnary career of General De Ddgnc- His Indian adrentares 

begaain 177^ and tefTnioaled iotepterober 1796, when be retired from 

Slndhla s SCT s Ic e and sold hk prlrate rcglroent of Persian cavalry sk 
hmxlred stroog, to Lord CorawalUs, on behalf of the East Indk Com 
pany for three lakhs of rupees (about ;f30,ooo) He settled in his 
mdre town Ch ^l»ki In Sar oy and Heed hi the enjoyment bis 
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escalade, he bought over part of the garrison, and made 
himself master of the place Gohad itself Mas taken soon 
after in 1784, but the Rana, Chhatarpat, made his 
escape. He ivas closely pursued, made prisoner at 
Karauli, and confined in the fortress of Gwalior, where 
he died in the year 1785 ^ He left no son, and his claims 
upon Gohad devolved upon his nephew, Kirat Singh, Mho, 
at the close of our Mar M'lth the Marathas, got from Lord 
Lake, in lieu of these claims, the estate of Dholpur, situated 
on the left banks of the river Chambal, Mhich is estimated 
at the annual value of three hundred thousand, or three 
lakhs, of rupees He died this year, 1835, and has been 
succeeded by his son, Bhagiiant Singh, a lad of seventeen 
years of age - 

great wealth, and of high honours conferred by the so^e^elgns of 
France and Italy, until 21st June, 1830 He was created a Count, 
and has been succeeded in the title by his son (Higginbotham, Meit 
whom India has Knoxon, and Mr S E Skinner, in Pioneer news- 
paper (Allahabad), Sept 7th, 1892 ) Nine chapters of Mr Herbert / 
Compton’s book, “A Particular Account of European hlilitary 
Adventurers of Hindostan ” (London, 1892) are devoted to De Boigne 
' The cession of Gohad to Sindhia was sanctioned in the year 1805, 
dunng the bnef and inglonous second term of office of Lord Cornwallis, 
and was effected by Sir George Barlow The transaction is ses erely 
censured by Thornton {History', p 343) as a breach of faith Gw alior w as 
given up to Sindhia along with Gohad In January', 1844, shortly after 
the battle of Maharajpur, Gwalior was again occupied by the forces of 
the Company, and the fortress (saie for the mutiny' pcnod) continued 
in British occupation until the 2nd December, 1885, when Lord 
Duffenn restored it to Sindhia m e.xchange for JhansI In June, i 857 » 
the Gwalior soldiery mubnied and massacred the Europeans, but the 
Maharaja remained throughout loyal to the English goiemment 

Sir Hugh Rose recaptured the place by assault on the aSth June, 

1858 In the changed circumstances of the country', and wath regard 
to the modem deielopments of the ari of war, the Gwalior fortress is 
now of slight military 1 alue 

- The territory of the Dholpur chief is about fifty four miles long 
by twenty-three broad Ihe town of Dholpur is nearly niiaway 
betw een Agra an J Gwalior The revenue is estimated by lliomton 
{1S5S) as seven lakhs, not only three lakhs as stated by the author 

The present chief speaks English fluently, and is well known to 
European society at Agra 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

CoDteat for Empire betwceo ibe Sooi of Shih J»hSn. 


Under the Erdperora of Delh) the fortress of Grtlior 
was always coandered as an {mpenal State prison, in which 
they confined those nnils and competitors for dominion 
whom they did not liLe to put to a >nolent death.* Thej 
kept a large mcnagene, and other things for their amuse- 
ment <Among the best of the pnnets who ended their 
days iQ this great pnson was Sulaimin ShJkoh the ddcit 
son of the unhappy D5rt. A narrative of the contest for 
empire between the four tons of Shah Jahln may perhaps, 
prove both interesting and instructive and, os I shall haw 
occasion often, in the couise of my rambles, to refer to the 
character who 6gured m It, I shall i enture to giro it a pbcc 

t 

* Tbc pri»uDf of Cwanor are alliantJ la a tnull cnlrork oa Uw 
wntem tide of ll» fa nm , IminedUidr alwre U« Dbondha gattwaj 
Tbej are called aan chankl, ov ibe dIdc edb, sad are both arlt 
bchicd and weU-muiUltd. Dot In *pilo of ll»df hdfihl, from 15 lo 
36 feet, tlKy «o(t be htfolldably clo^ in the hot *03100. Thme were 
the Stale prhofu la which Akbor exafined bb lebetT oos cooilos tnd 
Asranczlh the tnmbleaociK »oqs of DUl and ilarSd ai wdl ai M* 
own more dan g en m *00 Mabammstl. Dansg there iftnet the Awl 
»ai «liicU7 porded, and 00 one wa* allowed lo enter wllbemin pa«. 
{Archni Jirmr VoL II p. 569.) 

The foliowijig twelre etufXer* coetaln on hUlorical piece lo ihe 
penooaces and ereotj of «hlcb ihe aathor wOJ bare frr^oeot oeeadc* 
lo refer 1 aod U U bitrodoced In thb place from hi conoeifcwi whh 
Gwilktr the blale priicn hi which •eme of lu acton coded ihdr diyv 
L^\ H S.] 

The *'hbtoricalpiece"whkhoccnpl«Ch*ptm\\\MI loXMT-, 
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inclusive, of the author’s text is little more than a paraphrase of “ The 
Histo^ of the Late Rebellion m the States of the Great Mogol " by 
Bernier Mr A Coristable’s revised and annotated translation of 
Bernier’s work renders superfluous the reprinting of Sir William Slee- 
man’s paraphrase The main facts of the narrative are, moreoi er, now 
easily accessible in the histones of Elplunstone and innumerable other 
wnters Such explanations as may be required to elucidate the later 
chapters of the author’s work will be found in the notes The titles of 
the chapters which have not been repnnted follow here for facility of 
reference. 



CHAPTER XXX^^II 

AonDfxeb tnd ilozld Defeat theii Father • Anny oeaj IT jaln. 


chapter xxxrx 

Dlrl KUrehei m I enon agaloit his Brotben, tod b Defeated. 

CHAPTER \L 

Dill Retrenti tcnraxda liibore^D Robbed by the Jlti — Thrir 
CtuuvcieT 

CHAPTER XLl 

Shih Jahia Impd«raed by hn Tvo Son, Amagafb aad iltixld. 

CHAPTER XLII 

Aojugifb Tbron off the MciL, Impmon hb Brsthet Itutd, utd 
Anaroea the Gomniaaat of the Empire. 

CHAPTER XLIII 

Anmn^ rfb Arecti Sba^ In Bencal and Dc^iuts him, after Pomlog 
Din to the Hyptmb. 

CHAPTER XUV 

Anianjrrfb Imprboiu hla Qdcit Son— Sfaaji and all hb Family are 
DealiujuL 

CHAPTER \U 

Second Defalt ami Death of Dlxi. and Impnaonment of hb 
TiroSooa. 

CHAPTER \LV1 

Death aiJ Character of Amir Jamb. 



CHAPTER XLVII 

Reflections on the Preceding Historj’ 

The contest for the empire of India here d^escnbed is 
very like that which preceded it, between the sons of 
Jahangir, in which Shah Jahan succeeded m destroying all 
is brothers and nephews , and that iihich succeeded it 
forty years after, Mn which Mu’azzam, the second of the 
four sons of Aurangzeb, did the same and it may, i e 

1 “Fifty years after’ iiouid be more nearly correct Auran^eb 
was JoZl .Srd July. 1658. according to the author See end of 

"'=“0 death of Aurangzeb. which took place in the De^an on the 
3rd of h his^sonJAzam m^^ M^Sim” who 

vmeroy m kSTi They met and fought near Agra. ^ 

a r ma killed The victor marched to meet hrs other brother, 
kS Bakst t horn hl killed near Hyderabad in the D^can. and 
fZei io himself the empire On his death, which took place m 
T7I3 his four sons contended m the same ^vay or the throne at the 
LLf the armies of their respective Mceroyalt.es. Mu izz ud-dm, 
he most crafty, persuaded h.s t«o brothers, Rafl-ash-Shan and Jahan 
^ to unite their forces with h.s ouai against their ambitious brother, 
sSn, .hom .h,, defoW nnd Ulled ud-dm then 

"’‘xte note B Mt Altogether Accurate ’Aenm, the tlnrd son of 

JrAAik nos Idled to st^r™ 

interval between eldest then sun iving son, after the defeat of 

Mu’azzam, the secon > u" .jer the title of Shah Alam Bahadur Shah, 
his rival, ascended t le r , , He m as then si\ty-four years 

and IS generally known “ Ninety u hen he died Bahadur 

of age, his father haa mg jj.jl^h, and the events follou mg the 

Shah’s conduct toi\ ar s ™nresented m the author’s note They 

death of Bahadur Shall are misrepre^ntea 
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the rest of Indnui history teach as a few useful lessons. 
First, we perceive the advantages of the law of pnmogcni* 
tore, which accustoms people to consider the right of the 
eldest son as sacred, and the conduct of any man who 


are narrated as foUowi by Mr lAiW'Poole i— The Deccan was the 
wcateat point In the from the begfnning of the relgit ItanOy 

had Bahldor appomted hit yonogeat brother Ktm n«l»h ( \M»h 
fnlEDer ), riceroy of Bijiptrr and HaidarSb&d wbcn that Joilnated 
prince rebelled and commlUed inch ntnxitlei that the Emperor w»i 
compelled to attack him. ZQ I Fikir encaged and defeated the rebel 
king (who wai ifritinc cotna In foil a*nmptlcaj of •OTtTrignty) 
near Haidaribld and Rim BaLih died of hit voondi (170S, A.n. 

1130 ) 

“ In the midtt of thi* con/hfkm, and sarroanded by portenu 0/ coming 
dkmpikin, Bih^ar died 1718(1114). lie leA foor khu, who Imme- 
dbUely entered with the Mit of their race upon the tlie 

crown. The ddest, Aritn-aah-Shftn { Stroog of Heart'), fim 
aaaamed the aceplre bot 2^ I FlUr the prime minlfter oppoaed and 
routed hhn and the prince wu drowned h hb fligtiL The aoecessfdl 
g enetnl next defeated and slew two other brothm, KbejKtah AkhUr 
Jailin' Shih and RafMih Shin, and placed the famrisg of Ibe foar 
aoQS of Bahldor (/.<. Mo^a-od^o], on the throoe with the lltk of 
Jahindlr ( Worid-ownei ") The new Emperor »a» an LrredeetoaUe 
poltroon and an abandemed detnnehee.'’ 

He waa kfQed In 1713, and was nicceeded by Pamjkh-dTar the son 
of Axim-ash Stdn. The chronok>cy is lammaTlied by Mr Lone'Poote 
as (oOows I — 


No. Sorwiij*, 

M. Aaraiq^db ALungir MohayT-ad-din 
Axam Shih 
Kim Doksh 

VII Dohidaz Shih' Aiam, Kntb-od-dln 
MIL Jahlndir Shih, MaTii-niWht 
LV Farrnkhilyar 


A.D. A>n. 

/o6p 165? ( 

1118 1707 
1119-30 170S 

1119 1707 

1134 *7»3 

1134 17U 


(7>< ITuffTT V Emif<T^ tf JUitdiuttM iUtnirti-i 3/ 

tktxrCtimi by Stanley Lane- Poole. \\estinh»tcT A. Constable 1 . Co. 
1892 1 p.p. xxxfl-iiXT and chTOOolQgkal table ) Mr Lane-Poole dates 
the beglnnlnc of the reicn of Anrangicb (or Aarancilb, as be spcHs L 
following the Peniaii prcmmclalion) from his coronation In Stay A-H. 
1659 (A.IU 1069) Sir \\ni. STcemantayi that Aoraoc*^ 
mally erowned Emperor on the 33rd of JoJy 165S j and, the dayafier 
set oQi In pumil t of IHrl. The coronatkn took place In *^hiltsilr 
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to death, lest the> should be rescued by foctions, and made 
the cause of future ci\il inirs. But sons, who eiercase the 
powers of viceroys and command armies, cannot, where 
the succession a unsettled, wait patiently for the natural 
death of their Cither — delay may be dangerous. Cfrcum 
stances, which now seem more Civoumble to their views 
than to those of theh brothen, may alter the military 
nnstocracy depend upon the success of the chief they 
choose m the enterpni^ and the army more upon plunder 
than regular pa> both may desert the cause of the more 
wary for that of the more danng each is flattered Into an 
o\ erweening confidence In his own ability and good fortune 
and all rush on to scree upon the throne yet filled by their 
wretched parent, who, in the hurtoiy of his own errmes, now 
reads those of his children. Gibbon has justly observed 
(Chap. ) — The supenor prerogative of birth^ when 
It has obtained the sanction of time and popular opinion, 
15 the plainest and least lovidioos of oh di^nclions among 
mankind. The acknowledged nghl ertingmshes the hopes 
of faction and the conscjous security disarms the cruelty of 
the monarch. To the firm esttiblishmcnt of this idea we 
owe the peaceful succession and rolld administration of 
European monarchies. To the defect of it we mast ottn 
bate the frequent ervil wars through which an Asiatic despoC 
is obliged to cut his way to the throne of his ththers. 
Yet, even in the East, the sphere of contention is usually 
limited to the princes of the reignmg house and, os soon 
as the fortunate competitor has removed hu brethren by 
the sword and the bowstrinft he no longer entertains any 
ycflloiity of his meaner subjects." 

\mong Hmdoos, both real and personal property is 
divided in the same manner equally among the sons but 
a pnnapality is, among them considered as an exception 
to this rule and every large estate, withm which the pro- 
pnetor holds criminal jurisdiction, and maintaius a military 
establishment, is considered a pnnapaLty In such cases 
the bw of pnraogerature is rigorously enforred and the 




